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MANUFACTURED IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The National Conference 
| of Soczal Work 


Tre NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK is a volun- 
| tary association of individual and organizational members and is 
| supported primarily by membership fees. Since 1874 it has pro- 
vided a national forum for social welfare. Its Annual Forums fur- 
nish a two-way channel of communication between paid and vol- 
unteer workers, between social work and allied fields, and between 
the functional services and the profession. 

In addition to the Annual Forum, the National Conference 
serves as a Clearinghouse of basic educational materials for use on 
local, state, national, and international levels. 

It has a comprehensive publications program, and provides serv- 
ices to state and international conferences of social welfare. 


Foreword 


Sax FRANCISCO did it in 1955. 
Definitely and decisively, it laid a ghost that has long haunted 
national conference planning—the ghost of regionalism with its 
conjuring of a provincial program emphasis, and of financial defi- 
cits and membership losses. 

At San Francisco in 1955 the National Conference of Social 
Work successfully conducted a truly national Annual Forum. This 
Forum focused cinemascopically on the theme, “Social Welfare 
1955: Progress, Problems, Prospects.” Its speakers included many 
persons with broad intellectual grasp of, and rich operational ex- 
periences with, today’s social problems. Its registration mounted 
high numerically and wide geographically, reaching an altogether 
handsome figure at Conference end (over 5,700). And its receipts 
were of such good cheer at last report as to assure that the Con- 
ference books for the year will be closed in black ink. 

These accomplishments should translate into a more frequent 
future use of the West Coast as a host area for the National Con- 
ference of Social Work’s Annual Forums. 

We who were there probably will best remember the San Fran- 
cisco Annual Forum for a week of strenuous intellectual and physi- 
cal living. Just getting to meetings often required a mad shuttling 
from one hotel to another or to the auditorium. (Commented our 
cab driver, “Never saw so many people at a convention hurrying 
to so many meetings!’’) And to gain admittance to some meetings 
frequently called for our most suave “reinterpretation of the situa- 
tion” to the Fire Marshal’s representative to convince him that 
there really was “room for one more.” 

What we heard once we settled into a seat may have had some- 
thing old, something new in it; something wise, analytical, repor- 
torial; something, perhaps, that stirred, stretched, sharpened, or 
added substance to our thoughts and feelings. For all these quali- 
ties were abundantly presented in the papers and the discussions. 


viii Foreword 
I, for one, wish it were possible for the Conference to furnish a 
transcript of proceedings so that all of us would have a record of 
the meetings that we particularly enjoyed. Unfortunately, the Con- 
ference lacks the resources for such a publication. Hence this vol- 
ume. Herein you will find some of the outstanding papers read at 
General Sessions, section meetings, meetings of the Common Serv- 
ice Committees, and meetings of combined associate groups. Papers 
selected from individual associate group meetings as well as from 
the above meetings are published in the volumes Casework Papers, 
1955 and Group Work and Community Organization, 1955. This 
year a special volume, Minority Groups: Segregation and Integra- 
tion, is published to bring together significant discussions on segre- 
gation, desegregation, and integration. 

For turning the arduous task of preparing this volume into en- 
joyable teamwork I wish to thank my associates on the Editorial 
Committee, Lois Corke and Eleanor Zaki and the ex-officio mem- 
bers Mrs. Dorothy M. Swart of Columbia University Press, Eula 
Wyatt and Joe R. Hoffer of the Conference staff. 


IRVING WEISSMAN 
Chairman, Editorial Committee 
New Orleans, La. 
July 20, 1955 


National Conference of Social Work 
Awards 


Taz FIRST ANNUAL National Conference of Social Work 
Awards for unusual contributions in advancing social welfare were 
presented by Arthur J. Altmeyer, President of the Conference, at 
the opening General Session on Sunday evening, May 29, 1955, in 
San Francisco. According to the plan developed by the Executive 
Committee, up to three awards will be presented each year. Nomi- 
nations were sought for this year’s awards from Conference mem- 
bers, the Associate Groups, and state conferences of social work. 

The recipients and their citations were as follows: 


For her service as Chief of the Medical Social Work Section of the 
Children’s Bureau and Chief, Medical Social Service, District of 
Columbia Department of Health, during which time she continu- 
ously worked for improved services for all children, irrespective of 
race, religion, color, or economic condition, but particularly for 
children who, because of physical handicap, needed special con- 
sideration. Through her efforts medical social work has become a 
significant element in health programs throughout the country, 
and social workers have become recognized as essential members of 
the health team.—EDITH M. BAKER, of Washington, D.C. 


For his contributions in social administration as a state director of 
public welfare; in social research and development of social legisla- 
tion as a specialist in the legislative reference service of the Library 
of Congress and trusted adviser to Congressional committees re- 
gardless of political parties; and in social work education as the 
Dean of the School of Social Work of the University of Michigan 
and as current President of the Council on Secial Work Education. 
—FEDELE F. FAURI, of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


x Awards 


For her services as Washington representative of the American 
Public Welfare Association, for her writings on social welfare and 
social action and, particularly, for the pamphlet People and De- 
fense. This publication, prepared for United Community Defense 
Services, has been recognized by governmental and nongovern- 
mental leaders alike as the most comprehensive analysis to date 
of the social impact of the national defense effort. In all these writ- 
ings she has proved to be an eloquent and inspired interpreter of 
the function of social welfare in a democratic society and the con- 
tribution that the profession of social work makes in carrying on 
that function.—ELIZABETH WICKENDEN, of New York. 
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Solve, Resolve, and Absolve 


by T. V. SMITH 


I SHALL SPEAK to you of the multidimensionality of the 
life of values in a democratic society, of which you are, among many 
others, the vital agents. 

One of the world’s very greatest philosophers, Aristotle the 
Greek, has said it is the mark of an educated mind to expect accuracy 
only in such degree as the subject matter allows. He went on to 
illustrate what he meant by that. He said it would be equally foolish 
to expect accuracy of a rhetorician, or we would say of a politician, 
and to allow leeway to a mathematician. If we expect infinitely more 
than the fecundity of a given situation or subject matter will allow, 
we are, in advance, doomed to disappointment. We become agents 
of our own woe. 

If we dream dreams of impossible fulfillment the only obvious 
result is to foredoom ourselves to misery. So it becomes particularly 
the privilege, and I might even say the duty, of men and women 
who professionally are the agents of human welfare, in the presence 
of so much ill-fare, to have something of a realistic assessment of 
what the situation itself will permit, so that the first victim of their 
romanticism will not be themselves or their health. 

There are in general three levels of human problems. There are 
first problems which can be solved, and it is of course the privilege of 
men to solve problems that can be solved. There are certain prob- 
lems that cannot be solved, but that can be resolved. There are a 
great many such predicaments in human life of which the expecta- 
tion itself will foredoom to failure and to despair. These predica- 
ments that men have are universal, and the fact that we cannot solve 
them does not mean at all that we cannot do something remedial 
about them, so let us speak of resolving such predicaments. And 
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finally, for each man and woman who is sensitive of spirit, who 
measures himself against the impossible demands for amelioration 
in a cockeyed world, there comes a time when because the best we 
are able to do to solve our problems, and the very best we are able to 
do to resolve our predicaments, is plainly and simply good enough. 
So the final perturbation of human life comes to be this: how to ab- 
solve oneself from a very natural and inevitable sense of guilt which 
arises because of the failure adequately to solve and adequately to 
resolve human perturbation: to solve, to resolve, to absolve. I give 
you these simple pegs on which to hang this discourse. 

Let us turn now to the problems that can be solved. These prob- 
lems are of the causal order. We learn very quickly as children that 
certain things follow certain other things and we learn almost as 
quickly that by dipping into this flow of causal things we can stop 
effects which we do not like, we can enhance those we do like, and 
we can be neutral with reference to those toward which we are 
indifferent. To learn in the common sense of the word that there 
are certain things that can be done to make life more tolerable for 
ourselves, and more beautiful for other people is, I repeat, the 
high privilege of human intelligence—to learn to solve its prob- 
lems. But this, by and large, is a new attitude in the world. It is not 
historically the attitude that is most descriptive of human conduct. 
For countless eons mankind has thought it rather to be a duty to 
accept an order of nature lest we violate somehow the rapport be- 
tween us and the unseen spirits. 

The great population problem is a problem that in many coun- 
tries of the world today cannot be approached remedially. You can- 
not approach it as a problem at all; it becomes a predicament. Man 
simply has not waked up to the fact that many problems like this 
lie responsively within human control. Let me give you an example 
of what I have in mind here, because there are sections of every 
single psyche in which we are diffident, to say the least, and some- 
times most reluctant, to let the light of sophisticated common 
sense shine; to let the remedial glow of a causal knowledge of the 
world enter in to work its remedial effect. 

The first duty of all welfare organizations is to get very clear that 
there is an order of existence in the world covered by common - 
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sense, mastered by science, in which causality is the main signifi- 
cance and in which causal principles problems become soluble. We 
take off our hats in gratitude to the fact that there is such a thing 
as science among men, that we do know a good deal about the 
causal order, and that every iota of knowledge which we add to 
that already possessed of the causal sort adds up to the ameliorated 
quality of human efforts itself. The great story of medicine needs 
only to be glanced at to see the magnificent conquest of a reluctant 
cosmos simply through the mastery of the causal sequence. So far, 
so good. There are two orders of problems, however, that become 
predicaments. One includes the problems that are intimate in their 
own nature. Many of the perturbations cannot be approached and 
dealt with scientifically because they are too intimate ever to be 
understood objectively. 

More important, there is another order of problems that arises 
out of interpersonal relations. These interpersonal problems are 
situations in which causes operate as reasons; and when a cause has 
become a reason—or when a reason itself becomes the cause—then 
you cannot deal with that cause simply. This is what James Madi- 
son was explaining about our great political system in the famous 
Federalist Paper No. 10. He said, we know the cause of the party 
spirit. We know what it is and we know that it is bad. But we 
cannot deal with it directly; the cause of faction is liberty. Now 
you can get rid of liberty up to a point, but that is a cure worse 
than the disease. Madison proceeds to give the clarity that politics 
require by showing us that problems that cannot be solved, can 
oftentimes be resolved. So politics is but the “proximate solution 
of insoluble problems.” 

It is not wise for men and women to expect out of politics the 
solution of important problems. If you enter into the political arena 
with that kind of expectation, I can tell you in advance that you 
will become a tired liberal, tired before your time, and the only 
end to that path is disillusion, if not indeed downright cynicism. 

There was one such in the Senate of Illinois during my tenure 
there. He had been there for twenty years. He never made a speech, 
he seldom introduced a bill, he always voted “aye” on every bill 
that came up; but he voted with this regular explanation: “Mr. 
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President, with discouragement, with chagrin, yea, Mr. President, 
with disgust, I vote ‘aye.’ ”’ 

Now, if you expect out of politics more than politics can yield, 
you are dooming yourself to disappointment. Politics never deal 
with first-rate issues but deal only with second-rate issues. It deals 
with them only in a second-rate manner, namely, the manner of 
compromise. It deals only with second-rate motives, known as the 
motive of prudence, or selfishness. Politics is the art of enabling 
good men to meet each other half way between two equally absolute 
conceptions of the good. The world is full of good men, pious men, 
holy men, who because they are so, cannot deal with one another 
fruitfully. 

“It is because I have compassion on you,” said a Moslem con- 
queror of Cordova, Ibn Kamutrt, to the supplicating Jewish elders, 
“that I command you to become Moslems for I desire to save you 
from eternal punishment.” I am quoting from Maimonides, the 
great Jewish philosopher, who tells this story. The Jews replied, 
“Our salvation depends upon our observance of the Divine Law. 
You are the master of our bodies and of our properties, but our 
souls will be judged by the King who gives them to us, and to whom 
they will return. Whatever be our future fate, you, Oh King, will 
not be held responsible for it.” “I don’t desire to argue with you,” 
he said, “for I know you will argue according to your own religion. 
It is my absolute will that you either adopt my religion or be put 
to death.” They refused to adopt it, and they were, to the last man, 
put to death. 

When religious men with mean spirits meet other religious men 
with spirits as mean as theirs, they find it impossible to treat each 
other as good sports, that is, to meet each other half way. They fall 
into lethal warfare because they are devoted, each one, to his own 
narrow conception of the good. You can put it down as a law of 
nature that moral men, because they are moral, get in such conflicts 
with other moral men that only the politicians can save them from 
the jam into which morality gets them. What I say of morality you 
can say of religion. The politician becomes a secular saint whose 
business it is in this sinful society to keep the real saints from 
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cutting each other’s throats, out of the very excess of their own 
saintliness. 

Well, so much for the first two levels, in terms of which any 
welfare organization goes out into the world to confront its task 
and its ordeal. I suspect, however, that social workers are not 
different from school teachers or other civilized people in this re- 
gard, that the final problem that worries each of you most of all 
is yourself. There is no way of getting away from this fact that 
somehow or other our efforts to cure the world’s problems and 
predicaments always get entangled with our own complexes. What 
keeps us from solving our problems and resolving our predica- 
ments is the third fact to which I now invite your attention—this 
thing that I have earlier spoken of as a sense of guilt. Mr. Kennon, 
our former Ambassador to Russia, has put this marvelously well in 
one sentence: ‘Every mistake is, in a sense, a product of all the 
mistakes that have gone before you, from which derives a sort of 
cosmic forgiveness, and at the same time every mistake is, in a 
sense, the determiner of all mistakes of the future from which de- 
rives a sort of cosmic unforgiveableness.” We all live in a world in 
which constantly we come back to the sad acknowledgment that 
we have not done all that we feel we ought to do to solve our 
problems and resolve our predicaments. This produces inevitably, 
naturally, and normally a sense of guilt, which if not mastered 
makes even less good the efforts to solve and the ordeal to resolve 
our predicament. 

What do you do when you find that the best you have been able 
to do to solve your problems is not good enough, and that the 
very best that you are able to do as a good loyal party member in 
the field of citizenship to resolve conflicts between good men, is 
not enough? Don’t tell me you do not have the experience. You 
are not insensitive human beings. What do you do? I can tell you 
what one of my very dear friends did, John G. Winant, Governor 
of New Hampshire for several terms, our Ambassador to the Court 
of King James during the war, the most Lincolnesque-like man 
and mind of our generation. He came home, he wrote the first 
volume of his autobiography, and that night, without a word to 
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anybody, he took his gun and shot himself, leaving no note; nor 
did he need to leave any note to his friends, for here was a man who 
in the depth of his own sensitivity had found that the best that he 
was able to do was plainly and simply not good enough to go on 
living. 

Most of us will not be heroic enough to open the back door for 
ourselves and take that way out of life. We will just have nervous 
breakdowns as testimonials to the inadequacy of our mastery of the 
sense of guilt. Or if we cannot afford a nervous breakdown, we will 
get an ulcer so that we can keep on at the job, and if we cannot even 
afford an ulcer, we will get galloping hiccoughs, or something or 
other, as testimonials to the fact that if we do not learn how to 
absolve ourselves from a useless, unnecessary, and pernicious sense 
of guilt, then our scientific interest and our common efficacy will 
themselves prove even less adequate than they are, and our political 
efforts will lead us only in the direction of cynicism itself. 

How, therefore, to absolve oneself from this excessive sense of 
guilt? I do not say from a mere sense of guilt, that is being too 
romantic; but how to contain this sense of guilt within its proper 
compass. We have on the one side the pathway worn by centuries of 
religious pilgrims who have undertaken through rites and creeds 
to load onto shoulders stronger than theirs burdens which they 
could no longer carry. We have in modern times the psychoanalytic 
couch. Neither of these is available to all men and women in our 
generation who must carry the weight of the world’s causation upon 
their own shoulders. What are we to do? Is there a philosophy of 
life that when one has contained it will give him a curative sense 
of perspectives? I do not doubt but that there is. While this is not 
the occasion to present the remedial philosophy of life, let me 
call your attention to two attitudes, either one of which can enor- 
mously lighten the load of sensitive men and women whose chronic 
pablum is to feed upon the woes of other men and women. 

In the first place, this philosophy of life of which I speak would 
be characterized by a very robust sense of humor; and second, this 
philosophy of life would be characterized by what I may call “piety,” 
in the old Roman sense of the term; identity with the world in 
which one lives, with the natural world and with the social world, 
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in such fashion that one has perspective upon the world and does 
not feel himself to be alone. As a matter of fact, humor and piety 
are much closer together than most people think. Both of them 
are effective ways of getting perspective in terms of which we can 
recover our balance when the world or its tasks prove too much for 
us. I have always been very grateful for one thing in a very humble 
childhood on the plains of Texas. My father’s library was, I think, 
the largest library in that whole farming and ranching community. 
It had sixteen books in it. Fourteen of them comprised a set of 
commentaries on the Bible that had been inherited from the 
eighteenth century, the fifteenth was the Bible itself, and the six- 
teenth was Peck’s Bad Boy. My father, who was a very religious 
man, alternated in reading before the family circle. One night it 
would be the Bible and the next night it would be Peck’s Bad Boy. 
The more I think of that, the more wise it seems to be; because 
humor without piety tends to become ribald, and piety without 
humor tends to become sticky. And he who has a sense of humor 
on the one side and a sense of cosmic sympathy on the other, has a 
marvelous equipment for the world, absolving himself from the 
guilt of not solving and not resolving. 

But I would close upon the larger note of perspective. We are 
not alone in the world. We breathe the air of nature, we live off 
her mineral resources, we sustain ourselves with or upon the ani- 
mals about us. We are one with this vast and marvelous and 
beauteous earth. We are not alone. We carry in our image the voice 
eternal of those immortal dead who live again in minds made better 
by their presence. The community of the noble living and the noble 
dead, those who have gone before and left for us the institutions 
which we have inherited, we live in their quickening presence. 

To solve our problems that are soluble is the first privilege and 
duty of modern man. To resolve our predicaments that are com- 
promised is a glorious ordeal in which all democratic citizens may 
participate. But to enter upon the spiritual ordeal of absolving our 
thoughts through humor and piety of an excessive sense of guilt, 
this is to achieve sanity at home and be prepared to spread its 
healing ointment in the wider world. 


&) 


Social Welfare in the Decade Ahead 


by OVETA CULP HOBBY 


In THE LONG SWEEP OF HISTORY, ten years is barely a 
speck in time. Looking ahead, however, even for a decade, is an- 
other matter: ten years seem—in the direction of the future—a 
long period of time. 

More and more, in this modern world, we are learning to look 
ahead—and to think ahead. We can do this with some degree of 
accuracy; for “the past is prologue,” and the trends of today outline 
the dimensions of tomorrow’s world. On this basis, a large measure 
of what is yet to be may be foretold. 

Looking ahead and, what is even more important, thinking 
ahead is an active concern of a great many Americans these days. 
The President of the United States, in an especially cogent address 
delivered a few months ago, said this to an audience of industrial 
and financial leaders: 

Drawing on the richly varied abilities of our entire citizenry, we can 
foresee that in less than a decade the national output will increase from 
today’s 356 billion dollars to 500 billion dollars. . . . And these can be 


real dollars—dollars of stable buying power, not simply more dollars 
of cheapened value. 


Throughout the American system of government—local, state, 
and Federal—the goal forecast by President Eisenhower has evoked 
widespread interest and support. Legislatures, mayors, and gover- 
nors are carrying on their activities with the thought of a $500 
billion economy by 1965 in the foreground of their consciousness. 

The business community of the nation is, of course, equally 
aware of the significance of a $500 billion economy in 1965. Prod- 
ucts are being designed, plants are being built, and corporations 
are arranging their affairs farsightedly—all with 1965 in mind. 
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The reason for all this forethought is simply that in our economy 
if we but stand still we will surely fall behind. We must do more 
than simply plan against trouble or accept our society at its present 
level. We must advance toward and beyond the goal President 
Eisenhower has enunciated—a national production of $500 billion 
within the next ten years. 

That the $500 billion economy can be a reality by 1965, we can 
be almost certain—barring armed conflict. This broad national 
goal is based upon conservative estimates; and, in the past, Ameri- 
can productive power has had a way of jumping ahead of all cautious 
estimates. 

What, then, should be the stature of American social welfare in 
1965? 

The role and stature of social welfare in 1965, will be determined 
ultimately by millions of individuals and by a free interplay of 
myriad desires, forces, and events. This is simply to say that the 
ways of democracy will operate in the field of social welfare during 
the next ten years, just as they will continue to be controlling else- 
where in our society. 

Traditionally you have planned—as the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has planned—for the most part in terms 
of annual budgets. Only rarely has it been necessary to think as 
far ahead as a decade. Together, then, let us look at some of the 
assumptions and predictions that could lead to that $500 billion 
economy, highlighting, of course, the data that are of greatest 
significance to us as practical humanitarians, as social welfare 
workers—and I use this term in its broadest sense, to include all 
the disciplines and agencies represented within the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, as well as others not usually thought of as 
playing a social welfare role. 

We must start as we must eventually end, with people. 

The Bureau of the Census tells us that, on the basis of recent 
fertility rates, there will be 190 million Americans in 1965. There 
are 165 million today. This means, merely on the basis of popula- 
tion growth alone, that social welfare services, public and private, 
must expand at least 15 percent in the next ten years if only to 
maintain our present level of services in relation to population. 
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Of the 190 million people in this country in 1965, there will be 
137 million over the age of fourteen. That represents an increase of 
17 percent over our present adult and adolescent population. 

There will be 56 million households in the United States a 
decade from now, or nearly a fifth more than we have today. The 
average number of persons per household will remain at 3.4. Al- 
though families, on the average, will be larger in 1965, this factor 
will be offset by a slightly larger proportion of individuals who 
establish their own households. 

Old-Age and Survivors Insurance (OASI) is to some degree re- 
sponsible for this trend, because of the retirement income it supplies 
and because of the way in which it has stimulated, over the years, 
the development of other sources of retirement income. By 1965 
we expect that at least 10 million retired persons will be receiving 
OASI benefits. 

The number of persons working or seeking work in ’65, will be 
79 million, an increase of 16 percent in ten years. Allowing for 3 
million in the armed forces, we will have a civilian labor force of 
76 million in 1965. 

A certain percentage of these 76 million civilian workers in 1965 
will be unemployed. How large that percentage will be, it is, of 
course, difficult to predict. In any event, for the purposes of this 
analysis, let us arbitrarily assume that of the 76 million persons in 
the civilian working force in 1965, about 4 percent, or 3 million, 
may be unemployed. This very tentative estimate is based simply 
on an average of our experience in the postwar years. 

Some of the unemployed will be young people just starting to 
work. Some will merely be between jobs. Others will be shifting to 
new industries or occupations because of technological progress. 
All three of these possible reasons for unemployment in 1965, hold 
great significance for social welfare workers. 

Unemployment should not be the crushing, catastrophic experi- 
ence for families that it often was in the past. Unemployment in- 
surance and higher levels of income and savings now help to mini- 
mize its effect on the individual. Nevertheless, we must do all in 
our power, in the decade ahead, to reduce unemployment to the 
lowest levels consonant with a vigorously developing economy. 
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Our school systems and our counseling services must see that 
young people are well prepared educationally and get a sound 
vocational footing early in life. Our public and private employment 
services must work to keep so-called “frictional” unemployment at 
a minimum. Government has a major responsibility, and the Presi- 
dent has called for sweeping improvements in our unemployment 
insurance systems. 

The problem is much more difficult, of course, in the case of those 
breadwinners who are jobless because a local plant has moved or 
because their skill is no longer in demand. Even this social problem 
can be minimized, however. Unemployment insurance and voca- 
tional retraining can cushion the impact upon the individual of 
technological progress. Vigorous community action can open up 
new sources of employment. 

Of the 73 million Americans at work a decade from now, about 
5-5 million will be employed in agriculture, a drop of 15 percent 
from the present level. 

This betokens no slackening in rural education, health, or wel- 
fare services, however. Our efforts of this nature are not yet suffi- 
cient, and social welfare agencies, both public and private, must 
broaden their vision to include more of rural America. 

President Eisenhower, as you know, is especially concerned about 
the problems of low-income farmers. He is emphasizing throughout 
the Government the importance of developing the human re- 
sources that underlie American agriculture. 

In a message transmitting to the President a detailed national . 
program for progress against rural deprivation and dependency, 
the Secretary of Agriculture reported: 


Much has been accomplished in this field during the past several years. 
Social Security was extended last year to more than 5 million farmers 
and hired farm workers. Research work has been increased. The farm 
unit approach, as an educational method, has been expanded and 
adapted to the special circumstances of farm people with low incomes. 
Opportunities for off-farm employment have been improved by the 
providing of employment information. Health services have been im- 
proved. Educational opportunities have been broadened. But these pro- 
grams have not been fully coordinated, and operations have been on 
an insufficient scale. 
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Secretary Benson has, I believe, pointed out the way for all of us. 

To continue our analysis of the labor force a decade hence, 
about 7.5, million men and women will then be working for their 
local, state, or Federal government, an increase of 25 percent. The 
assumption here is that the number of Federal employees will re- 
main about the same. There will be an increase, though, in the 
number of those working for local and state government. This in- 
crease will result largely from an expansion of such governmental 
functions as education, health, social, and correctional services, 
which in turn rest primarily upon population growth. 

Another assumption underlying this estimate of total government 
employment in 1965, is that the division between the public and the 
private sectors of our economy will remain approximately where 
it is today. This factor is of course in the realm of the social and 
political rather than the economic or statistical. 

To recapitulate our population estimates thus far, we have sub- 
tracted from our total of 73 million in civilian employment in 
1965, 5.5 million persons in agriculture and 7.5 million who will 
work for government. That leaves us with 60 million Americans 
in private, nonagricultural industries in 1965, a 20-percent increase 
from the current level. 

The private, nonagricultural establishments include many of 
the agencies represented at the National Conference of Social 
Work. Those of you who can forecast a rising rather than a de- 
clining demand for your services must therefore look to these 60 
million workers for your increased staffs. By 1965 you may also 
look to the civilian work force for a larger supply of volunteer 
workers, for the average number of hours worked per year will 
continue to decline during the decade ahead. 

The greater leisure made possible by the increased productivity 
of our factories and farms can take any of three forms. By 1965 
most of business and industry could be on a shorter work week. 
There could be an increase in vacations and holidays, or there 
could be some combination of shorter hours and longer vacations 
adding up to a great many extra days of leisure per worker each 
year. 

How Americans will use their increased dividend of leisure in 
1965, will depend, to some extent, upon each of you and the or- 
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ganizations you represent. Many citizens, as I have suggested, will 
serve as voluntary workers in community health and welfare 
agencies. Most, however, will be consumers of the services you 
undertake to furnish. I foresee, therefore, a vast increase in church 
activities and in the demand for community recreational and cul- 
tural services. These must be made attractive enough to offset the 
appeal of less constructive leisure-time pursuits. 

Our increased leisure in 1965 will also mean that, as a nation, 
we will travel even more and range much farther in our travels. 
This greater mobility could bring increased health and safety 
hazards. 

Let us turn now to some consideration of national income and 
how it will be used a decade hence. To begin with, total disposable 
personal income will rise by almost half, to $380 billion. (I shall 
speak throughout this discussion in terms of today’s dollars.) This 
increase will amount to more than $400 more per person by 
1965, and nearly $1,400 additional per household. The increase 
in personal disposable income expected by 1965 will reflect in 
large part lower personal taxes and higher pay rates and employ- 
ment. 

Moreover, the rate of personal saving is likely to decline by al- 
most one quarter in the next ten years to a level of 6 percent of 
disposable personal income in 1965. This decrease in the rate of 
personal savings will be due to many factors, several of which hold 
great significance for social welfare workers. Some of the popula- 
tion trends affecting the rates of personal saving and spending in 
the decade ahead are: 

1. A sharp increase in the number of teen-agers, who are con- 
sumers but not producers 

2. A decrease in the proportion of our population between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-four, a period when expenditures are 
high and savings relatively small 

3. An increase in the proportion of our population between the 
ages of forty-five and sixty-four, when expenses are usually less and 
savings greater 

4. A growth in the number of households headed by retired 
workers, who typically save but little. 

Careful students of social trends and population data point out 
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also that very strong forces will be operating to reduce the rate of 
personal savings to even lower levels after 1965. By that time, the 
high birth rates of the war and postwar years will be resulting in a 
large number of new families. These young families will be buying 
homes, furniture, and automobiles. None of these activities is 
conducive to high savings. All are of great importance to family 
and child welfare workers and agencies. 

The trend toward a lower rate of personal saving after 1965 will 
gain impetus, too, from the larger proportion of our population 
that will then be over sixty-five years of age. Many of these citizens 
will be drawing OASI benefits as well as income from private in- 
surance and pension arrangements. Naturally, they will be saving 
but little, if at all. 

Total consumer spending will increase by one half, to a total of 
$357 billion in 1965, in terms of today’s dollars. This would amount 
to $1,880 per person in 65. We can break down this total of con- 
sumer expenditures into three meaningful categories: 

1. In current prices, durable goods expenditures will rise by 
two thirds in ten years to $50 billion. This is likely to be the sum 
spent in 1965 for washing machines, automobiles, television sets, 
and the like. Per household, the figure will be $893, a rise of about 
40 percent in the decade ahead. 

2. Spending for food, clothing, and all other nondurable con- 
sumers’ goods will rise by more than 50 percent in the next ten 
years to $185 billion altogether. This represents a per capita in- 
crease of only about go percent, and it is relatively low for two 
reasons. 

First, spending for food and clothing is relatively less sensitive 
to increased income. More important, however, will be the large 
increase, by 1965, in the population under the age of fourteen. 
As parents we may be skeptical, but the statisticians tell us that 
children’s consumption of nondurable goods is less per capita 
than the average for the adult population. 

3. Total consumer spending for services, which include, among 
many other items, education and medical and hospital care, will 
rise by more than 40 percent to $122 billion in 1965. This repre- 
sents an increase per individual of almost one fourth. 
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This increase will be sustained by the greater leisure, by the in- 
crease in the proportion of retired workers, and especially by a 
greater than average increase in educational expenditures, notably 
in the colleges and universities. 

It is noteworthy also that the increase in per capita disposable 
income of more than $400 per year will permit, in 1965, some in- 
crease in the funds available for private donations to national and 
community health and welfare agencies. This fact surely is a chal- 
lenge to many of you. More effective ways must be found to bring 
the needs of privately supported social agencies to the attention of 
the contributing public, if these agencies too are to share in the 
broadening progress of our society in the decade ahead. 

Private nonfarm residential construction is currently at a very 
high level. By 1965 it is expected that expenditures of this type 
will be sufficient, at an annual rate of $16 billion, to achieve and 
maintain the supply of housing needed for the 56 million house- 
holds expected in that year. 

Specifically, private investment in housing over the next decade 
should provide for replacement of destroyed and worn-out dwell- 
ings, improvement and conversion of existing buildings, and 
enough new housing to take care of the additional 800,000 to 
900,000 new households expected each year of the coming decade. I 
do not mean to suggest that all our housing problems will have 
vanished by 1965, but I do foresee far better housing than we have 
ever known. 

Let us now move from private to public spending for goods and 
services. Here I must note that the figures I shall present exclude 
all transfer payments and therefore will be lower than budget 
totals. 

In 1965, it is expected that national security measures will ac- 
count for about $40 billion of Federal spending annually, based on 
our earlier assumption of 3 million men under arms. 

Construction by local, state, and Federal governments is expected 
to be high in each of the next ten years. This will be necessary to 
work off the legacies of war and depression, as well as to keep up 
with our rapidly expanding population. By 1965, however, most 
of the building backlogs will probably have been eliminated. 
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In that year, total expenditures by all levels of government for 
construction are expected to amount to at least $17 billion. Of 
this amount ten years from now, $4 billion are expected to go for 
schools, $6 billion for highways, and $7 billion for the building 
needs of the other functions of civil government, including hospitals 
and other facilities for medical care, water and sewage systems, 
penal and correctional institutions, and other public projects. 

Government expenditures for wages, salaries, and purchases of 
goods (exclusive of those for national security and construction) 
will rise by some 70 percent to $40 billion in 1965. This estimate 
assumes the increase in the number of state and local government 
workers mentioned earlier. It also assumes that the relation of 
public pay scales to private pay scales will remain approximately 
the same. 

The final estimate with respect to the governmental share of 
the economy is that by 1965, further reductions in Federal tax rates 
will have been achieved. All sources of Federal revenue will be 
affected by this reduction except contributions for OASI, which 
are scheduled to rise gradually. 

This Administration has been trying to reduce the cost of operat- 
ing your Federal Government. We have made some significant 
progress in that direction. Several billion dollars a year once re- 
quired for Federal purposes have been released for the fulfillment 
of the private and public needs of our citizens. Some of this saving 
might well be diverted by state and local agencies of government 
into new buildings and social services. That in itself would be, in 
effect, another substantial Federal contribution to local health 
and welfare. 

The data I have presented to describe the more abundant levels 
of living which we in the United States can expect by 1965 are in 
some measure indicative also of what will be happening throughout 
other parts of the world in the next ten years. During the coming 
decade, the so-called “underdeveloped” countries will be expand- 
ing their agriculture and industry and, along with these, their 
social services. The so-called “developed” countries will be further 
developing their social insurance and health and welfare activities 
as their national output increases. 
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The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare will be 
participating constructively on the international social work scene 
during these next ten years. We shall continue to aid the United 
States delegation to the Organization of American States and the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. In the future, 
as in the past, we shall work closely with the International Labor 
Organization in its studies of social insurance and with the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund in the interests 
of healthier, happier childhood and youth. 

The Department expects to continue to help recruit and furnish 
technical consultation to the educators and social workers sent 
overseas under the auspices of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion. Public Health Service personnel will continue to assume 
positions of leadership in the programs of the Foreign Operations 
Administration and those of the World Health Organization. 

In such ways as these and in cooperation with the national volun- 
tary organizations of the United States, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare looks forward to making a maximum con- 
tribution to the growth of social services abroad. 

Most of my remarks have been in quantitative terms because 
many of our national social and economic goals can be made ex- 
plicit only in such terms. These can readily be interpreted, how- 
ever, as meaning higher levels of education, health, and general 
well-being. The attainment even of economic goals, however, is by 
no means a matter of mechanics or of numbers, but rather of aspira- 
tion and determination—aspiration and determination for material 
things, it is true, but aspiration and determination nourished by 
strong faith in our fellow men, in ourselves, and in our God. 

You of the National Conference of Social Work, who work so 
closely with people, are well acquainted with the importance of 
such intangible qualities as determination and aspiration. From 
casework and community organization you have learned that per- 
sonal desire and will are indispensable. With these, almost any- 
thing is possible; without them, virtually nothing. 

Throughout the nation the men and women who can shape our 
future, the individuals who can make these 1965 goals a reality, 
are hard at work translating their aspirations into spiritual, cultural, 
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and economic accomplishments. In factories and on farms, in 
government agencies and business offices, plans are being made and 
decisions taken with the confident expectation that 1965 will find 
us prosperous and at peace. 

This projected vision of America in 1965, with its implications 
for social welfare throughout the world, will certainly be a part of 
your thinking and planning and working during the next ten years. 
I know that you too want to make your aspirations realities. My 
hope is that the decade ahead will mean for you and your organiza- 
tions ten full years of quickened imagination and insight, of in- 
creased strength and vigor, and improved and expanded services 
that will realize for the American people and the world the bless- 
ings of freedom and peace. 


The Advance of Social Casework 


by GRACE F. MARCUS 


Ix THE LAST TWENTY OR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS social case- 
work has undergone a transformation unparalleled in its history. 
A long-unrealized but stubborn aspiration—to help human beings 
with problems in their social relationships—has become an actu- 
ality, and social casework has found a way of working with inter- 
ferences that formerly kept it static. It has acquired a capacity for 
dynamic influence that enables human beings to bring about 
changes in their living when they would otherwise be unable to do 
so. Social casework has advanced to conscious control of its own 
inner course. A diffused, unstable combination of activities has 
been replaced by a skill possessing a character and integrity de- 
finably its own. The measure of this transformation must be found 
in the magnitude of the task to which social casework has been 
committed from its start. It was undertaking nothing less than 
a quest for progressive knowledge and mastery of problems in social 
living that had hitherto eluded any methodical understanding and 
remedy. 

Social casework has had a long and checkered history. To the 
past and the struggles of the past it owes indispensable elements 
in its recent growth. The social workers of the past helped to shape 
the purpose which sustains the social casework of today. They 
created much of the essential setting for the present by identifying 
social needs and building organized resources for meeting them. In 
another vital respect they established the framework for this recent 
professional advance; for they recognized that social casework calls 
for a professional dedication and for the development and trans- 
mission of special knowledge and skill. Not less important was 
their use of their experience to bring into focus the baffling prob- 
lems that blocked effectiveness in social casework. 
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Without these foundations in purpose, in knowledge of needs 
and command of essential resources, without this acceptance of 
the exacting nature of the undertaking, and without this identifica- 
tion of basic problems, social caseworkers would have been unready 
to advance to professional ground. The development of the last 
twenty or twenty-five years is the culmination of an unflagging 
search without which the present would have been impossible. In 
a professional perspective, the quest of means sufficient to the pur- 
pose can know no end, and the development we now affirm is only 
another, different beginning. But as a beginning the development 
signifies a penetration through the bewildering, long-impassable 
periphery of the professional problem to its active center. What 
lies ahead is the inexhaustible challenge of extending and deepen- 
ing a skill that at last works toward desired ends in a way that is 
susceptible to control. 

Even to those who have been consciously involved in this trans- 
formation of social casework, much of it may seem simply to have 
happened. All of us know that this growth has been nourished by 
discoveries in the sciences devoted to the understanding of the 
human being. We are aware that the development in social case- 
work has been due to the creative leadership within social case- 
work and professional education, to a cooperative effort among 
social caseworkers, and to epoch-making advances in various pro- 
fessional fields. But there have also been other factors in the im- 
mediate and larger environment of social casework that have played 
a significant role in its progress. The very term “social” casework 
indicates its deep involvement in the nature and effects of social 
change. The distinctive purpose of social casework is to help the 
individual to find himself in his social relationships, to derive more 
benefit in his social living from the institutions existing to serve 
his welfare, and to meet the shocks of social change without loss in 
himself or in direction of his life. The interaction between the 
human being and a dynamic industrial society is an essential part 
of the problem with which social casework is specifically engaged. 

The development in casework has been sudden and swift. Social 
caseworkers can expect to have only an imperfect detachment from 
it, for they are themselves subject to the deeper social currents that 
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affect it. Therefore we need to appraise this advance in its new 
and different meanings. These new meanings derive from a special 
knowledge and experience, and they represent a difference from 
ideas and values current in the culture at large. It is the professional 
responsibility to be fully aware of these differences, to safeguard 
and put them to social use. In an era of earth-shaking change and 
unavoidable challenge to every human institution, amidst the din 
of hostile propagandas, the values emerging from a young social 
casework are liable to erosion unless we are conscious of their nature 
and implications and hold them as a hard-won treasure committed 
to our trust. ; 

The contrasts between the social casework of today and that of 
twenty-five years ago are dramatic and numerous. In that not- 
distant past the processes of social diagnosis could be exhaustive and 
the planning of social treatment comprehensive, but from that 
point on something essential to direction and movement was lack- 
ing. There was a disconnection, fundamental and perplexing, be- 
tween the purpose and the result. Too often the picture that the 
client offered of himself and his situation had to be reversed be- 
cause some undetected perversity in him prevented the help ex- 
tended from being of any avail. As a new psychiatry drew on the 
discoveries of Freud and made accessible a deeper knowledge of 
the emotional development of the individual and its conflicting 
drives, social casework underwent a series of radical changes. From 
an earlier, external reliance on psychiatry for diagnosis of ab- 
normal conditions and behavior, social casework slowly began to 
absorb the psychological meanings of normal as well as abnormal 
behavior, and to explore the emotional interactions in family re- 
lationships as they condition the development of the individual and 
affect the pattern of his later living. 

This incorporation of psychological understanding progressed 
to a more and more independent concentration on psychological 
factors in the problems and relationships with which social case- 
work has to deal. The earlier tendency was to measure personality 
and behavior against a normality that was equated with a perfect 
adjustment and that ignored the stresses and strains of life. Grad- 
ually this tendency gave way to acceptance of the struggle any in- 
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dividual experiences in meeting inevitable inner and outer change. 
There had been a traditional disposition to view the clients of 
social work as different in kind and quality from the rest of the 
population. This habit of mind also had to yield to a realization 
that in one form or another the problems presented to social case- 
work exist throughout a society without regard for financial or 
social status, or for religion, race, or color. This recognition has 
progressively freed social casework from the untenable position of 
serving a supposedly inferior group in the alleged interest of a 
superior one. Social casework has thus been purged of a bias which 
had justified the suspicion that its fundamental mission was blindly 
to preserve a status quo. 

The assimilation into social casework of psychological under- 
standing of the human being was an essential advance. But the 
dynamic influence that was so sorely needed has grown out of the 
discovery of hitherto unrecognized psychological meanings in the 
casework relationship itself. Formerly the client was expected to 
cooperate in a plan made for a solution not his own. The older 
casework relationship employed, in varying combinations, sym- 
pathy, instruction, moral suasion, praise, reasoning, and, at points 
of overt opposition, downright coercion. The relationship was 
largely the conductor of the caseworker’s views and advice, and 
was the means of bringing to bear on the client a directing influence. 
Again, the new dynamic psychiatry offered insight into the conflicts 
in a treatment relationship, the resistances the individual brings 
to it, and the persisting pull between his contrary strivings. 

As social casework struggled to use this new knowledge in an 
appropriate way, the casework relationship was recognized as the 
distinctive medium for help, and the caseworker assumed responsi- 
bility for an awareness and discipline of self in the casework role. 
The previous exercise by the caseworker of responsibility for the 
client, with its origins in a need to rescue or reform, has been re- 
placed by the knowledge that in the long run, no human being 
really consents to being saved by another from even the most dis- 
tressed and troublesome self, since this would risk loss of all that 
constitutes his own identity. In the new relationship the case- 
worker's control is no longer a control over the client but a control 
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of the caseworker’s own part in the interaction between them. This 
development endows casework with a new power to manage inter- 
ferences to its real purpose—enabling the individual to use what- 
ever motivating power he has within himself to act in his situation 
and to improve his relationship to it. 

The old abiding vision of social casework, to help the human 
being to help himself, is now being realized by means of a process 
in which the individual becomes the agent of change with support 
from the caseworker. The earlier social diagnosis lacked the re- 
sources for recognizing the particular conflicts within the individ- 
ual that thwart him and consume his energies; the new social case- 
work has been developing the complex skills required to identify 
and to help him to identify the direction in which he has sufficiently 
strong motive and enough free capacity to begin to move through 
his entanglements. This change from a well-intentioned effort to 
remold the human being and make his design for living conform 
to an arbitrary standard is founded on something more funda- 
mental than a surrender of benevolent paternalism and a change 
in the “philosophy” of social casework; it has been compelled by a 
realistic recognition that within human nature is an irrepressible 
need of the self to resist outside domination at whatever ultimate 
cost. Whether we like it or not, the new knowledge of the human 
psyche confronts us with the necessity for realizing that, if any 
good is to come from it, the individual must have a part in deter- 
mining what he will and can do, how he can do it and how far he 
will go; to the degree he is denied this part, a society suffers multi- 
ple sacrifices of his potential and incurs insidious dangers from 
his suppression. 

In another critical area, the change of the last twenty or twenty- 
five years has brought progressive solution of long-standing prob- 
lems about the use of resources and facilities provided by social 
casework agencies to meet common needs. In the past the results 
often gave evidence of misuse and waste, and encouraged doubts 
both of the social utility and the social justification of meeting 
needs which clients were unable to meet themselves. The factors in 
this situation were so obscure in their nature and so disputed in 
their effects that social casework agencies lacked stable ground for 
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a convinced position on standards. As dispensers of essential re- 
sources social workers were beset by tormenting uncertainties: 
Was the remedy worse than the disease? Was it perpetuating the 
need? Did it aggravate old problems and create new? Was the 
trouble in too much or too little, in too long or too short a period 
of concrete assistance? Gradually, social casework has clarified this 
problem and broken it down into its many components. 

A greater ability to face weaknesses in the economic system has 
been productive of a new realism about the cause and nature of 
various needs. From cultural sociology has come new understand- 
ing of the part cultural lags play in failures of our institutions to 
meet problems in contemporary living. There has been increased 
appreciation of the dislocating impacts of social change on the 
family and its functioning, and within the intimate practice of 
social casework a greater ability to discriminate one factor from 
another in the interplay between the individual and his environ- 
ment. Of prime importance has been the development of under- 
standing of the positives and negatives in the individual’s use of 
the agency’s assistance and of conflicts in him that affect what he 
will do with it. Social casework agencies have been able to evolve 
firmer, more realistic standards by creating requirements and 
policies to safeguard their resources. Through the definition for 
the client of the conditions under which agency services may be 
made available, he is afforded the support he needs from the 
agency’s cumulative experience in order to meet his own problem of 
utilizing what it provides appropriately and responsibly. One sig- 
nificance of this advance lies in its reduction of the helpless de- 
pendence of the individual on what seemed to him to be the un- 
controllable, unpredictable caprice of the caseworker. Another 
positive gain consists in the opportunity he now has to benefit from 
professional experience of the conditions under which the service 
can be of any value to him and thus to be spared pitfalls he would 
have no way of anticipating. 

As we look back on the remarkable advance made in one 
generation, we are sensible that something different has developed 
in the values to which social casework is pledged. Although many 
of the elements in purpose and values that social casework can 
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now stand on were known in the past, the difference is deep and 
crucial. The past was filled with conflicted aims and values, and 
social caseworkers shared them. The conflicts persist and will doubt- 
less continue in one guise or another because they are inherent in 
human beings and in human societies. What is extraordinary is 
that in a short span of years, social casework has begun to find a way 
through the conflicts, a base of understanding for resolving them, 
and means for detecting in itself contradictions and inconsistencies 
of which it used to be unaware. The positions that social casework 
formerly held were based on a faith that could claim no more au- 
thoritative sanction in objective knowledge than the convictions 
opposed to it. The transforming change in social casework comes 
out of the different anchorage which its purposes may have in an 
authentic knowledge of human beings and their society. 

In the light of newly developed sciences, social casework has 
begun to find a clarifying way through the dark conflict between 
the rational and the irrational in human nature and behavior. We 
need not submit to the desperate conclusion that human reason 
must continue unalterably at war with the instincts and the emo- 
tions and must remain weak in the face of their power. Instead we 
may embrace a concept of a different rationality that can be 
grounded as never before in understanding of the irrational, can 
come to terms with it, and can achieve an increasingly conscious 
control over it. Knowledge derived from biology, psychiatry, an- 
thropology, and sociology supports the experience of social case- 
work itself that a common human endowment unites all men and 
that invidious differences may no longer be regarded as innate in 
fixed classes, nations, or so-called “races.” As we learn more about 
the dynamic forces in the development of different cultures, in- 
stitutions, and social systems, social casework acknowledges the im- 
possibility as well as the undesirability of holding to a status quo 
as God-given. This new knowledge offers to a beleaguered man- 
kind the promise that if it will resist the temptations to an atomic 
annihilation, it may yet discover enough about social change to 
assert over it the direction of a more humane intelligence and more 
civilized human will. We may now root in our own knowledge 
and experience convictions implicit in our ethical and religious 
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heritage, that hate and fear are the human being’s most insidious 
inner enemies and most treacherous allies in pursuit of personal 
security. In the continuing debates about social security, social 
workers have new resources for finding their way between extremes 
that either prize or oppose social security as an end in itself; both 
in individual and societal terms we view social security as necessary 
to the control of change in a world where change is inherent and 
ceaseless. These are convictions not peculiar to social work and 
social casework, for they derive from the scientific and cultural 
revolution of our epoch and represent a new orientation to prob- 
lems at the center of the global drama. The responsibility of social 
casework is to find itself in active relation to values that are not 
only essential to its own core and its own inner guidance but are 
at stake in its relationships to the society it must serve. 

Throughout the progress of the last two decades, social case- 
work has carried an oppressive sense of its relative professional 
weakness and obscurity. It seemed to have little to offer. Its pur- 
poses were unknown or suspect, and the professional problems it 
needed to master were unfamiliar or not recognized as socially vital. 
Social casework suffered the same general disrepute which was 
attached, even by caseworkers, to its clients as persons statistically 
distinguishable as “social problems.” The disesteem which em- 
braced both social work and its clients inflicted hardships on a 
nascent professional development, and encouraged social case- 
work to view its differences from the older professions as the afflic- 
tions of a humiliating immaturity. And yet, at no period in re- 
corded time could a profession be more fortunately in a young and 
formative stage; for this is an era challenging all the professions 
with revolutionary discoveries about the nature of the human 
being, his biological and psychic development, and the interacting 
forces that shape his societies. 

In comparison with the older professions, social casework has 
had potent advantages in orienting itself to a radical growth in 
knowledge. It would be easy to miss the positive compulsion that 
came out of the painful poverty and weakness of social casework— 
the urgent need that has energized the search for adequacy and has 
inspired greater receptivity to new ideas. The insecurity of social 
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casework animated it to a greater tolerance of the strange and 
repugnant in psychoanalysis and dynamic psychiatry. The need of 
social casework strengthened it to persist through successive failures 
and disappointments. In undertaking to accommodate itself to dis- 
turbing discoveries about the human being and his social world, 
social casework enjoyed more freedom than the older professions: 
it was less impeded by an organized body of inherited knowledge; 
it had less institutionalized procedure to revise; and it faced fewer 
problems of public resistance to changes in its purpose and methods. 
We need only to contrast social casework with the legal profession 
to glimpse the difference between the opportunity open to social 
casework to build itself on a modern understanding of human be- 
havior and the forces at work in a changing society, and the re- 
strictions upon the older profession, entrenched in principles long 
laid down, bound by statute and precedent, based in rules of an- 
cient and revered origin. Or we might compare the situation of 
social casework with that of education, in which the general public 
obstinately opposed new goals and methods. If the content of social 
casework was unsubstantial and fluid in comparison with that of 
medicine, this very condition made it more susceptible to influences 
from a socialized economics and therefore more sensitive to unmet 
needs. Social casework, like psychiatry and like cultural sociology, 
was happy in lacking an established status; for this might have 
weakened the impulse to change, or hampered it in risking the 
disorders of change, or brought upon it organized opposition from 
a public wedded to the traditional. It is essential to a realistic ap- 
praisal of the relative strengths and weaknesses of social casework, 
as well as of some of the problems in its relationships to the older 
professions, that social casework appreciate the favorable as well 
as the inconvenient aspects of its youth. 

Inferior status and low prestige have obscured the positive in 
the differences between social work and the older professions. The 
dependence of social casework on its organized setting has often 
been felt as a stumbling block to the achievement of professional 
dignity, and the conditions of private practice have been viewed 
with uncritical envy. It cannot be disputed that social agencies 
symbolized for their clients and for the general public a social 
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and personal morbidity, and thus would not easily be accepted as 
having anything to offer the common run of humanity. Except in 
the instances where there existed a resourceful program of public 
relations and interpretation, the agency could remain the victim 
of the same disrespect which it had often unwittingly visited upon 
those whom it served. 

The authoritative role assigned to the agency frequently meant 
its intrusion without invitation into the private life of its clients, 
and continued supervision of its clients without their active con- 
sent and without legal sanction. Its association with a charity, im- 
plying that there is something to forgive in those to whom it is 
dispensed, and its appeal to pity or social fear in its money-raising 
gave the social agency as well as its clients a position at odds with an 
emerging professional service. For the client, to be forced, either 
by circumstances or by the pressure of referring persons, to submit 
to the services of the social agency was to submit to a further, 
decisive loss of standing, privacy, and self-direction. It is true that 
the social agency’s negative past—and not all these practices are 
even now obsolete—and the social agency’s consequently grim 
reputation loomed as deterrents to the achievement and recogni- 
tion of an inner change in its practice. On the other hand, the 
agency environment focused problems blocking a deeper social 
usefulness so that they could be examined far more steadily and 
attacked far more persistently than if social caseworkers had to 
confront them in the fragmentary, isolated experience of private 
practice. 

Essentially, what social caseworkers have at times been too im- 
patient to recognize is that escape from the encumbering past 
could not be effected by an escape from the social agency but would 
have to wait upon inner changes and upon changes in the relation- 
ships of social casework to the public. The unsolved and therefore 
rejected problems in living to which social work in general was a 
response would carry a stigma until new ways of looking at and 
treating them would give rise to a change in cultural attitudes 
toward them. Beyond this, social casework could not hope for a 
different popular conception of its attitudes and purposes until it 
overcame its alienating separation from those to whom it relegated 
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money-raising and interpretation and until it assumed an active 
and responsible part in professional cooperation with them. The 
same handicaps of public antipathy confronted psychiatry, and to 
the advance of psychiatry in general understanding and acceptance 
social casework owes much of the increased willingness of the public 
to recognize the common problems with which social casework 
deals. 

In another respect, the negatives associated with the social case- 
work agency as a working environment inhered in the essential 
character of the problems in which the agency was involved. Not 
all the factors impelling a professional advance are felt as positive. 
In this case the repeated impact on the agency of an aversion inter- 
fering with effective use of its developing services forced upon case- 
workers the necessity for exploring more thoroughly problems 
inseparable from social casework under any conditions: the client’s 
psychological fears about using help so personal; his ambivalent 
feelings about undertaking to change his situation; resistance to the 
necessary effort; conflicts between the desire for help and fear of 
another’s control. Because the total agency could experience such 
problems in concentrated force, social casework, again like psychia- 
try, was impelled to go further than older disciplines in examining 
the reluctance of persons to use its services. The organized setting 
of social casework also made possible an intensity and breadth of 
approach which private practitioners could not have achieved. Not 
only does the organized agency offer resources and facilities beyond 
the command of the individual practitioner; it makes possible a 
united effort, a pooling of understanding and experience, and, 
through its supervisory personnel, a concerted testing and use of 
accumulating knowledge and skill. With the development in social 
casework have come a skilled supervision and a professionalization 
of administration and public relations; and if these strengths are 
to be properly used in the ongoing development, social caseworkers 
must recognize the peculiar advantages of operating in the agency 
setting. 

Development in any professional discipline proceeds through 
successive changes which result from its use of special knowledge; 
its own intensified, peculiar experience; and its necessity for 
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scrutinizing, modifying, or rejecting the assumptions and methods 
that the cultural present inherits from the past. It is this process of 
differentiation which has given social casework its distinctive iden- 
tity and a service to offer in problems of human relationships. But 
the evolution through differences has involved a deepening separa- 
tion—inevitable in the growth of the sciences and the professions— 
from many of the ideas and attitudes that are active in the cultural 
conflicts of a society. 

The period during which social casework has achieved a pro- 
fessional character is one in which the world is visibly torn in a 
violent struggle between revolutionary and counterrevolutionary 
forces, and our own society is beset by a profound conflict between 
democratic and authoritarian tendencies. The professions and the 
sciences are experiencing a drastic alteration in the social climate, 
and they are exposed to dangers, no less menacing because they 
can seem personally remote, to their sound development and use- 
fulness. The 1930s saw a cultural ferment that gave impetus to 
the recognition of the dynamic changes at work in an industrial 
society and of their effects on the relationships of human beings 
to one another, to their environment, and to their institutions. The 
opportunity to identify and relate to the progressive elements in 
social change was liberating to the professional developments 
within social work and enabled them more quickly to find their 
place and their function and to discover common purposes in other 
disciplines and professions. Today the throes of world-wide con- 
vulsive change have brought to the fore a social reaction that denies 
the inevitability of change, is insistent on an ever narrowing con- 
formity, is afraid of that freedom of thought and inquiry which 
was conceived to be the invincible safeguard of our national 
strength. The atmosphere is heavy with anxiety about potential, 
unimaginable disaster and with desperate doubts of man’s capacity 
to limit the uses to which his own extraordinary conquests over 
nature will be put. 

In an era threatened with such disintegration, the challenge to 
social casework, as to every professional discipline, is to hold tight 
to what it knows and to use it affirmatively in behalf of the society 
to whose welfare it is committed. To acquiesce in the pressures for 
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conformity is to surrender the central conviction of social casework 
that the development of each member of society in his full in- 
dividuality is essential to the realization of his personal and social 
potential. To yield to fear of social change is to abandon the re- 
sponsibility for identifying the effects of unavoidable change on 
the living of those whom social casework must serve; such timidity 
collaborates with the social repression that forces change into de- 
structive channels. To shrink from the expression and support of 
differences of opinion is not only to desert a responsibility for 
appropriate professional contributions on social problems; the 
evasion undermines the base for an inner development of social 
casework that can proceed only through the communication and 
the use of new ideas and new experience. To relapse into negative 
concepts about government and its role in serving the common 
welfare is to relinquish the social security program, its professional 
leadership and personnel to injurious influences and to retreat from 
responsibility for testimony about those unmet needs for which 
only government can provide adequate solutions. 

At the heart of every profession, at the roots of its knowledge and 
skill, is a dedication to the welfare of those whom it serves—a wel- 
fare not dissociated from, not at odds with, the deeper welfare of 
society as a whole. Young as social casework is professionally, it is 
privileged to hold in trust a knowledge of human potentialities for 
change that is not yet established in the general consciousness. This 
is an age disposed to despair that human beings will ever be able 
to learn the secret of managing themselves in relation to one an- 
other. Paradoxically, social casework knows that the first real key 
to that secret has been found in a dynamic understanding of man’s 
mental functioning and the forces at play in his relationships and 
his societies. Within the human being is a largely unused capacity 
to change and to strengthen his command over his own destiny. 
How this buried potential can be released, we do not yet know; 
but it behooves a profession devoted to a belief in the human being 
to have both patience and courage. It is our responsibility to speak 
and act positively on the values that are ours, not merely in behalf 
of man’s brute survival but in behalf of the opportunity he needs 
to conquer the enemy within himself. In our own small province 
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we have witnessed the individual achieve this conquest, asserting 
his strength out of his weakness, recreating his relationship to his 
outside world. This experience of what the human being can do 
with himself when he has the chance should fortify us to move on- 
ward, in humble, unswerving service to him and to our troubled 
society. 


The Advance of Social Group Work 


by CLARA A. KAISER 


Every PROFESSIONAL FIELD OF ENDEAVOR must reexamine 
its practice in the light of trends which affect the needs for its 
service and in the light of new knowledge which may improve the 
quality of the services rendered. 

What do we mean by “reexamining” our practice? Do we mean 
merely that we seek to test how effectively social group workers are 
using currently formulated objectives, principles, and techniques 
for helping people derive meaningful and productive experience 
in groups served by social agencies? This is not what a reexamina- 
tion of practice means to me in this year of our Lord 1955. The 
nature and extent of the changes which are taking place are such 
that only a rethinking and reformulating of the fundamental 
philosophical and scientific premises on which the use of our pro- 
fessional goals and disciplines rests can give the direction we need. 

What I am trying to convey in distinguishing between these two 
concepts of reexamining practice was expressed eloquently and 
profoundly by Dr. Robert Oppenheimer in an address given in 
honor of the Bicentennial of Columbia University: 


In an important sense, this world of ours is a new world, in which the 
unity of knowledge, the nature of human communities, the order of 
society, the order of ideas, the very notions of society and culture have 
changed and will not return to what they have been in the past. What 
is new is new not because it has never been there before, but because 
it has changed in quality. . . . What is new in the world is the massive 
character of the dissolution and corruption of authority, in belief, in 
ritual, and in temporal order. Yet this is the world that we have come 
to live in. The very difficulties which it presents derive from growth 
in understanding, in skill, in power. To assail the changes that have 
unmoored us from the past is futile, and in a deep sense, I think, it is 
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wicked. We need to recognize the change and learn what resources we 
have. 


Dr. Oppenheimer was talking about the prospects in the arts 
and sciences in the current scene, and his analysis may appropri- 
ately be applied to the science and art of human relations. Group 
life, like all other aspects of relationships in human society, is 
manifesting new forms and new potentials for good or evil in 
furthering human welfare. Among our resources are new tools 
from the social and behavioral sciences which we must sharpen and 
use in practicing the art of giving guidance to and enabling groups 
to achieve personally enriching and socially productive goals. 
Equally important is the need to gain a new perspective of the 
scope of the field in which social group work knowledge and skills 
may contribute to human progress. This involves examining the 
practice of social group work at the international as well as the 
national level. The frontiers of our practice have been pushed 
back greatly during the relatively short period within which we 
have sought to define our special competence within the broader 
context of social work. We still have a special responsibility to find 
more effective methods to enable people to experience satisfying 
and meaningful experiences in leisure-time group activity; but 
our special competence is being called upon to augment and com- 
plement the knowledge and skills of other disciplines in further- 
ing a wide variety of human endeavor. These endeavors range 
from the treatment of maladies affecting the minds, bodies, and 
souls of individual human beings to the solution of basic social 
and economic problems which negate opportunities for meeting 
the fundamental needs of human beings for survival and health. 

In the light of current trends, therefore, I see the need for focus- 
ing the reexamination of our practice on three aspects of the 
problem: 

1. A clearer delineation of the special point of view and compe- 
tence which social group work as a professional discipline has to 
offer in furthering the physical, mental, and spiritual health of 

1 Robert J. Oppenheimer, “Prospects in the Arts and Sciences,” in Man’s Right to 


Knowledge, Second Series, “Present Knowledge and New Directions” (New York: 
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individuals and in helping groups choose and achieve common 
goals which will contribute to the social health of the community 

2. A discriminating review of the forms of group life for which 
the concepts and methods of social group work have meaning and 
an examination of the body of knowledge and skill needed for 
social group workers to practice effectively in relation to the spe- 
cial problems and conditions pertaining to the settings within 
which groups form or are formed and afforded purposive direction 

3. An appraisal of our professional techniques in the light of 
new knowledge to be derived from our own experience and from 
the growing bodies of knowledge contained in the social and be- 
havioral sciences and disciplines. 

Since it is patently impossible within the confines of this paper 
to give detailed consideration to the factors involved in these three 
aspects of practice, I shall merely point out what seem to be the 
major implications in each. 

What the special point of view and competence of social group 
work consists in must not only be clarified and refined for our- 
selves as practitioners, but must be communicated to members of 
other professions and the general public. How often have you 
been called upon to describe what social group work is and what 
social group workers do? How able have you been to interpret the 
particular services which social group workers perform in helping 
people achieve more satisfying and meaningful experiences? We 
share this dilemma with our colleagues in other areas of social 
work practice but we have made less progress than has social case- 
work in articulating our particular sphere of professional compe- 
tence. On the other hand, we have been more explicit with respect 
to the social values implicit in our practice. Contained in the 
definition of the function of the social group worker as it was 
adopted by our professional association is the following statement: 


Through his participation the group worker aims to affect the group 
process so that decisions come about as a result of knowledge and a 
sharing and integration of ideas, experiences and knowledge rather 
than as a result of domination from within or without the group. 
Through experience he aims to produce these relations with other 
groups and the wider community which contribute to responsible 
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citizenship, mutual understanding between cultural, religious, eco- 
nomic or social groupings in the community and a participation in 
the constant improvement of our society toward democratic goals.? 
This aim is not unique to the social group worker; it is shared by 
all who cherish belief in the dignity and worth of the individual 
personality, the freedom of the human spirit, and the brotherhood 
of man. The particular contribution of the social group worker 
resides in his understanding of the needs and capacities of indi- 
viduals as they participate in groups and in the way in which he 
helps groups to select and carry on their activities. These activities 
can be meaningful and satisfying for all members only if the proc- 
esses of interfeeling and interaction afford each one equal oppor- 
tunity to give and receive according to his needs and capacities. 
Our preoccupation with the nature and quality of interpersonal 
relationships has tended at times to obscure our responsibility for 
outcomes in terms of new learnings and achievements resulting 
from group activities. 

A reexamination of practice of social group work must entail 
the search for more comprehensible terms for interpreting to our- 
selves and others the indivisibility of our concern with the im- 
provement of the quality of the processes of interpersonal relations 
of individuals in groups and the advancement of the knowledge 
and skills of individuals and the achievement of socially produc- 
tive purposes through group activity. But our reexamination must 
not stop with affirming this interdependence of process and con- 
tent as the goal of social group work. We must also scrutinize our 
competence as practitioners with this goal in mind. Let us not be- 
come lured into bypaths by visions of becoming supertherapists 
or leaders of mass movements for social reform, but let us seek to 
develop our professional disciplines as means for deepening and 
enriching the resources for individual and social betterment which 
reside in small groups of persons who can share common interests 
and purposes. 

The scope of our practice is the second aspect demanding re- 
examination. Eight years ago in a paper presented at the National 


2“Definition of the Function of the Group Worker” (1948), obtainable from the 
American Association of Group Workers, New York. 
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Conference of Social Work I made reference to what were at that 
time regarded as new frontiers for social group work practice. 
These included group living settings, such as children’s institu- 
tions, residential treatment centers for physically, socially, and 
mentally handicapped, services to the aging in both residential 
and day centers. During the intervening years, trained social group 
workers have been sought by an increasing variety and number 
of agencies and programs. The social welfare programs in which 
social group work knowledge and skill are seen as helpful extend 
even into the international field. Under the sponsorship of the 
United Nations technical cooperation programs, social workers 
with special training in social group work are members of teams 
of technical specialists needed by countries in raising basic stand- 
ards of living, health, and education. A major emphasis in these 
programs is that of “community development.” The underlying 
concepts in this movement are those of “self-help” and participa- 
tion among people at the smallest unit of communal life, the vil- 
lage. Jane Hoey points up the importance of understanding the 
group as a means for achieving the ends of this type of community 
program in economically and socially needy areas of the world: 


The community organization process involves not only planning, or- 
ganizing, and coordinating activities, but successful development of a 
real community spirit and skill in handling individual and group 
relationships. Reports from social workers indicate profitable use of 
their skills in the interest of community development. These include 
the slow, careful work with key individuals in the villages in the first 
weeks, the creation of opportunities for group thinking and group 
action—the methods used for advancing projects based on genuine 
village interest—and skill in introducing other experts as needed.* 


In its essence this process calls upon the knowledge and skill we 
call social group work, but it also calls upon the broader under- 
standing of the needs and capacities of people and the cultural 
milieu in which they live if these community projects are to be 
firmly rooted in their own value system and social structure. 
The need to reexamine social group work practice in the inter- 


8 Jane M. Hoey, “Professional Implications of International Social Work Develop- 
ments,” in Cora Kasius, ed., New Directions in Social Work (New York: Harper & 
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national field is not limited to its application by American social 
workers serving in other countries. Every year a considerable 
number of students and social welfare leaders come to the United 
States to observe our social group work practice or study for this 
specialty in our schools. Our tendency has been to assume that the 
teaching is all on our part and the learning on theirs. This is 
obviously a false assumption, for the people who have lived and 
worked in these other countries have much to give us in the under- 
standing both of the forms and meaning of group life in other 
cultures and of the ways in which services to groups have been 
developed within the framework of their institutions. For exam- 
ple, youth in many other countries are more aware than are many 
of our young people of broad economic and political issues and 
participate more vitally in affecting these basic forces in national 
and international affairs. Many organizations concerned with 
youth needs and problems are international in scope and stress 
international cooperation in advancing the social, physical, and 
spiritual well-being of youth through groups. The YWCA, YMCA, 
Girl Scouts, and church youth organizations are only a few of 
these. The exchange of members and leaders of these movements 
can serve not only as a powerful force for international under- 
standing, but as a means for helping us identify principles of social 
group work which are universal to all human beings and societal 
structures. 

The great majority of social group workers are still engaged 
in practice in the wide-flung field which we variously call leisure- 
time or education-recreation services. While it is neither necessary 
nor possible to examine the multiplicity of programs and specific 
functions of social group work agencies, I shall list some of the 
major problems faced in making social group work more effective: 

1. Although adolescence is the period of life in which the need 
and desire for acceptance and participation in peer groups is pre- 
sumably the strongest, many teen-agers are ignoring or rejecting 
the opportunities for affiliation with group activities in the public 
and private community agencies. On the other hand, independent 
or nonaffiliated peer groups in this age level are claiming the fierce 
loyalty of large numbers of teen-agers. These peer groups take 
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different forms in relation to the cultural and socioeconomic fac- 
tors of the community, but the basic needs which they fulfill are 
probably the same. Is the presence of adult authority in organized 
community agencies the chief deterrent to participation of ado- 
lescents in their programs? Is it that the multiplicity of other re- 
sources for spending leisure time is making the organized recrea- 
tion center less wanted and needed in the eyes of our teen-age 
youth? Is it that we do not really know what these young people 
want and do not know how to let them tell us what they want? 

Somehow we must find the answers to these questions. Some 
agencies are trying to develop new ways of finding out. Programs 
such as the street club project conducted by the Youth Board of 
New York City are applying the principle of moving out to teen- 
agers rather than trying only to attract them into agency affiliation. 
In general, such attempts are largely directed toward groups of 
youths who have engaged in delinquent behavior or who are likely 
to do so. Since only about g percent of teen-agers can be said to fall 
into this group, such efforts should not be limited to them. We 
must reexamine what we know about teen-agers as they really are 
in the complex world of 1955 and not as we think they are or as 
we would like them to be. 

2. A second problem is that of defining the relative roles of 
professional social group workers and of nonprofessional volun- 
teers or part-time workers. This is not a new problem, but it is 
still in many respects an unresolved one. This question has many 
facets, and we seem to have great difficulty in interrelating them 
in arriving at some sound convictions and principles in operating 
effectively on the basis of them. On the one hand, we are continu- 
ally deepening the body of knowledge and skills involved in the 
helping process in working with groups. On the other hand, we 
are committed to the belief that we have a major responsibility for 
developing the capacities of individuals for leadership and respon- 
sible participation in community services. To a large extent, we 
have delegated the core job in our professional discipline, the 
direct helping relationship to groups, to persons without profes- 
sional training. The trained workers are functioning largely as 
administrators, coordinators, and supervisors. Is this the most 
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effective division of function in agencies whose purpose is to afford 
people meaningful group experience according to their interests, 
needs, and capacities? I do not think that we know the answer to 
that question. We must reexamine our practice in such a way that 
we can come nearer to knowing the answer. 
There are many different levels of need for help and guidance 
in the groups agencies serve. The specific needs and problems of 
1) individual members require different degrees of understanding 
and skill; the particular purposes and programs of the various 
groups demand various levels of insight and knowledge on the 
part of the person serving in an enabling role. We must use our 
knowledge of human behavior and needs to assess more accurately 
the kind of help which will offer the groups and individuals in the 
membership the quality of experience most suited to their needs 
and capacities. This requires the development of research tools 
and methods. At any rate, let us refrain from the cynical attitude 
that agencies use nonprofessional personnel as group leaders only 
because the community will not supply sufficient funds to pay for 
trained workers, or dogmatically assert that volunteers or other 
nonprofessionally prepared persons can guide group life as ade- 
quately as those with tested qualifications and training. The more 
professionally developed field of casework has largely eliminated 
the untrained worker in direct service to the individual client. 
We must find our own way in dealing with this problem. In all 
events, in social group work practice a major component in the 
knowledge and skill of the social group worker is the ability to 
motivate, teach, and guide persons willing and able to give on a 
volunteer or paid basis their time and capabilities to serving the 
needs of groups. 

3. Social group work in neighborhood and community centers 
{)) may represent the core discipline used in services to people, but 
“it is by no means the only one. There is a real need for social 

group workers not only to define their role in relation to the non- 
professional worker, but also to that of workers with other profes- 
sional disciplines. These may include nursery school teachers; 
teachers in special fields such as physical education, the arts and 
crafts, music and drama; caseworkers; psychiatrists; and nurses. 
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The social group work practitioner in all agencies must utilize his 
insights and skills in helping to effect optimum relationships 
among the persons with varied functions and skills who participate 
in carrying out the agency program. This element in practice is 
noted as a problem because, unfortunately, the professional social 
group worker, whether serving as an administrator or practitioner, 
too often fails to utilize his knowledge and skill in human rela- 
tions when fellow workers, lay and professional, compose the 
groups in which they carry leadership or participant responsibili- 
ties. Practices in this aspect of the function of the social group 
worker are in need of reexamination. 

4. A fourth major problem is how to deepen our insights and 
skills in meeting needs of individual members. It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that children’s needs cannot be understood or 
served without an understanding of their family life. This means 
that the social group worker must not only be able to individualize 
the child as a member of the group, but must often find ways to 
establish a relationship with the parents. This is not a new prob- 
lem in social group work practice, but, in spite of earnest efforts 
on the part of many agencies to involve parents in their services 
to children, there is still a wide gap between theoretical principles 
and the realities of practice. Interviewing is a process common to 
all social work practice. I fear, however, that skill in this basic 
technique is not sufficiently recognized or developed by the social 
group work practitioner. We can learn much from our casework 
colleagues in this art but we must also develop interviewing skills 
which pertain specifically to the functions and services of social 
group work. 

We cannot consider the scope of social group work practice to- 
day without including settings in which social group work is only 
one of the professional disciplines concerned with the care or treat- 
ment of socially, physically, or emotionally handicapped persons. 
It is evident from studies of graduates of schools of social work 
who have majored in social group work that an increasing number 
are employed in such settings. Moreover, there appears to be an 
increasing demand for social group workers to enter this area of 
practice as members of the treatment team. Grace Coyle refers to 
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this trend as follows: “The specific contribution of the group 
worker in such settings is still in an experimental stage. It is, how- 
ever, receiving careful analysis, and the demand for qualified 
workers is growing.” * 

As evidence that the social group work profession is undertak- 
ing such analysis is the forthcoming institute on “Group Work in 
Psychiatric Settings” which is to be held in the summer of 1955 
under the auspices of the American Association of Group Work- 
ers. Those who attend this institute will be social group workers 
directly engaged in practice in psychiatric settings so that through 
exchange of experience a common base for practice may begin to 
emerge. A few teachers of social group work will participate in 
the institute in order that the implications for professional educa- 
tion programs may be clarified. As social group work becomes 
more deeply interwoven with other professional disciplines in 
treatment programs, we must give careful consideration to the 
following questions: 

a) Does our present body of knowledge and skill for social 
group work practice offer a generic base for practice in treatment 
settings? 

b) Can we keep clear our focus on a social work function in an 
interdisciplinary team in which other professions, such as psychi- 
atry, general medicine, clinical psychology, are largely determin- 
ing the role of the team members? 

c) What additional knowledge and skill must the worker 
trained for generic social group work practice acquire to function 
effectively in such settings? 

Some of the same problems confront the social group work 
practitioner in settings where other interdisciplinary or teamwork 
relationships pertain, as in institutions for children and the aged, 
in the field of correction, and in programs for rehabilitation and 
retraining. 

As the scope of social group work practice expands, the impor- 
tance of reexamining the effectiveness of our professional tech- 
niques increases. Social work as a profession has placed great 


4 Grace Coyle, “Social Group Work,” in Russell H. Kurtz, ed., Social Work Year 
Book, 1954 (New York: American Association of Social Workers, 1954), p. 483. 
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stress on the principle of learning by doing. This principle, sound 
as it may be, is an insufficient basis for developing our body of 
knowledge and skills in a field of practice as dynamic as social 
work. Our own experience in dealing with the needs of people has 
much to teach us if properly documented, analyzed, and tested. 
The need for developing these processes is especially great in so- 
cial group work. Even in the process of documenting, we lag be- 
hind our professional colleagues in casework. We give lip service 
in many agencies to the importance of recording group process 
as a means for improving our practice, but the gap between good 
intention and accomplishment is distressingly wide. Even today it 
is difficult to find teaching records which have been kept by experi- 
enced, trained social group work practitioners. The same problem 
exists in the area of supervisory process in social group work prac- 
tice. Records of practice represent the raw material on which the 
deepening and refining of our methods and skills must be built. 
Knowledge on which methods and techniques rest can by no 
means derive from our own experience alone. All of social work 
theory and practice must draw much more fully from the growing 
body of knowledge contained in the behavioral and social sciences. 
The growing awareness of the need to interrelate more effectively 
the findings of social scientists with the applied art of the helping 
professions is evident in the programs of conferences such as the 
National Conference of Social Work, in the literature of our pro- 
fession, and more recently in the advanced programs of study in 
schools of social work. The important step is to incorporate this 
growing body of knowledge of human behavior and societal struc-.? 
ture into our practice. This does not mean that we can expect the 
social scientists to take responsibility for determining the goals or 
methods of our practice. In a paper delivered at the Massachusetts 
Conference of Social Work in 1954, Herman Stein said: “The 
social sciences can contribute knowledge on which social work 
may draw for its purposes, but the social scientists cannot teach 
social workers how to accomplish their ends, or even what findings 
to use.” * The relationship between the social and behavioral sci- 


5 Herman D. Stein, “Social Science in Social Work Practice and Education,” Social 
Casework, XXXVI (1955), 149: 
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ences and social work should not represent a one-way contribu-~ 
tion. There was danger for a time that the body of knowledge 
contained in the field of dynamic psychiatry would supplant rather 
than augment and enrich that on which social work practice rests. 
Fortunately, this condition is less true today. There has not been 
the same close relationship to sociology, cultural anthropology, 
and social psychology, which have particular contributions to 
make for the practice of social group work. Again quoting Her- 
man Stein on the nature of the relationship of the social sciences 
to social work practice and education: 


Social work is rapidly strengthening its ties with the social sciences. 
We have much to gain from this relationship. To make the most of 
it, however, we must be careful to retain a firm grip on our profes- 
sional function, which is a helping one. . . . Social work has its own 
contributions to make to social science. These can be specified: they 
will grow out of interaction based on the needs of each field requiring 
the help of the other, rather than by social work seeking to aid social 
science without reference to its own purposes.* 


Closer and more effective collaboration with members of other 
—~, helping professions such as medicine, education, the clergy, is 
\*/ equally essential in the reexamination and refining of our profes- 
sional techniques. The interdisciplinary teamwork relationship 
should not be confined to the hospital, clinic, or treatment agency, 
but should be fostered and utilized in the community as a whole. 
Last of all, the technical skills of social group work must be seen 
as those oriented to our broader professional base of social work 
in which our specialized disciplines have both much to give and 

to take from the disciplines of the other methods of practice. 

To end this paper without reference to our practice in affecting 
the adequacy of agency function and structure as they meet the 
needs of people in the community is like analyzing an egg without 
reference to the chicken. The professional social group worker 
carries a major responsibility along with citizens and public offi- 
cials for assessing the needs of communities and furthering public 
and private efforts for the most adequate provision for meeting 
them. In this area of our practice there is a crying need for re- 


6 Ibid., p. 154. 
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examination of our convictions as well as of our methods. Public 
apathy and institutional lag must be attacked on all levels, and 
social group workers must be in the forefront of this attack. 

It would be strange indeed if, as a teacher of social group work 
in a school of social work, I did not seek the implications of this 
discussion of practice for professional education. The need for re- 
examination of the content and methods in the programs of train- 
ing for practice confronts those responsible for planning and 
teaching in the schools as well as those in the field of practice. The 
professional education committee of the A.A.G.W. has recently re- 
vised the statement of the components in professional education 
for social group work, not by outlining subject matter or skills to 
be acquired, but by defining the essential ingredients of profes- 
sional practice. This seems to me the most effective way to provide 
the field of social work education with the content around which 
curricula must be built. 

One more question must be answered by social group workers 
as members of the social work profession. Are we still a specialized 
field in terms of the settings and programs in which we practice 
or have we become a full-fledged and recognized discipline basic 
to social work practice in many kinds of social services? I believe 
that we are or will in the near future fall into the latter category. 
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Implications of the Present Scene 
for Social Group Work Practice 


by NATHAN E. COHEN 


TL ANALYZE IN THE MOST MEANINGFUL WAY the impli- 
cations of the present scene for social group work practice, we must 
factor out those aspects of the social climate which have a direct 
bearing on social group work as a field, as a body of knowledge, 
and as a point of view. What is there in the present scene which 
is having an impact on social group work as a field? Among others 
I would list the new needs growing out of demographic and tech- 
nological changes; the increase of mental health problems, includ- 
ing juvenile delinquency; the intensified interest in intergroup 
relations growing out of the Supreme Court decision on desegre- 
gation; and the groping for a more meaningful philosophy of life. 

Demographic changes show a marked increase at both ends of 
the population curve and an increase in the average size of family. 
As a result, there is a growing need for expanded services for the 
very young and the very old in many areas, including leisure- 
time activities. Another significant demographic factor is the 
mobility of the population. The shift from large metropolitan 
areas to suburbia is marked. The moving population in the metro- 
politan areas is being replaced by a lower economic group, resulting 
in blighted and slum areas with a need for increased social services. 
Furthermore, the racial and religious composition of communities 
is being changed by these shifts, often bringing with them prob- 
lems of intergroup tensions. 

Along with marked demographic changes we are experiencing 
a technological revolution referred to frequently as “automation.” 
America is continuing to increase its productive capacity, and 
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the machine is continuing to replace the human. The mass pro- 
duction methods first introduced in the automobile industry con- 
tinue to set new horizons for the productive capacity of the nation. 
Man is more and more able to produce more in a shorter period of 
time but as yet does not have a greater guarantee of his share of 
the increased productivity. If anything, the increased productivity 
without a planning concept for its consumption makes his economic 
position more hazardous, his insecurities greater, and his increased 
leisure time a threat rather than a blessing. 

Both the demographic and the technological changes are affect- 
ing social group work services. Day care programs and services for 
the aged are emerging but are far from adequate to meet the 
growing needs. Population shifts have brought with them a mal- 
distribution of services reflected both in the lag in the development 
of programs in the suburbs and the wrong locations of the building- 
centered programs in the metropolitan area. Hardest hit are the 
private agencies under sectarian sponsorship. They are in conflict 
as to whether to stay in the community and serve the new popu- 
lation or to follow their groups into new areas. The technological 
changes are bringing more leisure time, but most of the free time 
is going into commercial recreation of a noncreative nature. 

The technological changes have an even greater impact because 
of the lag of our political and social institutions behind the 
revolutionary changes in the economic ones. Uncertainty, doubt, 
confusion, and fear are the order of the day, intensified by an ever 
threatening international situation. The insecurities resulting from 
a structureless, and ofttimes contradictory climate add to the men- 
tal health problems of the nation. The reactionary political climate 
which is accompanying this period of change has brought an 
attack on our humanistic philosophy which has been the base of our 
more modern approach in family life, education, and social wel- 
fare. Parents, educators, and social workers are being bombarded 
to give up the methods of the past several decades and return to 
the more authoritarian methods of the earlier past. Youth, bom- 
barded from within by all the impulses which are present in the 
process of socialization, is finding little support from an environ- 
ment which is badly divided in terms of economic, political, social, 
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and cultural ideologies. In a sense, youth is a barometer of what 
is happening to society in general. In the same way that we often 
say of youth, “What they will be they are now becoming,” we might 
add that what society becomes, depends on what youth will be. 
That youth is having a rough time can be attested by the growing 
concern with the rising delinquency rates. Delinquency began its 
upward course in 1948. Between 1948 and 1953 the increase was 
45 percent. The Children’s Bureau estimates that at least 435,000 
children were brought to the juvenile courts in 1953 because of 
delinquent behavior. 

Juvenile delinquency is very much in the headlines, and the 
problem is a challenge to the existing pattern of agency services. 
Furthermore, there is growing evidence of a high incidence of 
delinquency in the better economic areas, taking it out of the 
realm of purely an economic problem. The social group work 
agency which, in public relations terms, talks of its services as 
“delinquency prevention” frequently finds itself unable to cope 
with the delinquent youth. The experience with the teen-age 
groups has tended to develop a greater awareness of the inadequacy 
of agency programs for the adolescent in general. Just as the depres- 
sion discovered the young adult, the Second World War brought 
into sharp focus the adolescent. During the war there was recogni- 
tion of the need for new types of programs if this age group was 
to continue to utilize the services of the social group work agencies. 
There is still the challenge to understand the relationship of agency 
structure, policy, program, and climate to the needs of this age 
group if membership turnover is to be reduced and services made 
attractive. Help may be forthcoming from the growing literature 
in the social sciences on social institutional structure and group 
reference theory. In the more specific area of the delinquent there 
is growing recognition that the problem is one of multiple causation 
and that the solution must involve a multiple coordinated ap- 
proach involving a variety of services and environmental changes. 
At a recent conference of experts from various fields, sponsored by 
the Welfare and Health Council of New York City, the following 
areas for study were identified: 


1. A study of personality traits to determine the elements which 
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predominate in individuals and groups found to be delinquent 

2. An examination of group activity in order to understand the 
negative behavior characterized as delinquent 

3. Investigation of societal conditions and movements which 
affect personality (in this connection it was pointed out that the 
psychiatrist must get into the community and not depend solely 
on the clinic and hospital for his data) 

4. The necessity for anthropologists and other scientists to team 
up with psychiatrists in order to obtain a broad appreciation of the 
effect of culture and subculture rivalry in creating disorder and 
frustration among the nation’s youth 

5. Studies to yield a better understanding of the interaction 
between the individual personality and his environment. 

Social group work has a real contribution to make if it sees its 
services in relation to the whole rather than as a substitute for it. 

The Supreme Court decision has provided an important and 
necessary structure within which the individual with a sense of 
decency can find support and which the organized community 
can utilize to further the program of ethnic relations. The program, 
to be successful, however, must go beyond the legal question of 
desegregated schools and must take into account the problem as 
inherent in the individual, the institutions through which he 
functions, and the mores and traditions of the community. Thus, 
if the efforts toward desegregation in the school system are not sup- 
plemented by similar efforts of all institutions dealing with edu- 
cation for effective living, the results will be fragmented. One of 
the important forces for helping to achieve the desired goal of 
desegregation in its broadest sense is the field of social work. Social 
group work has a special role to play, for it deals with people— 
not merely with problems of maladjustment but with the positive 
aspects of socialization and preparation for citizenship in a democ- 
racy. If their direction is clear and their values in the forefront, 
social group work agencies can be a bulwark in adding to the 
momentum started by the Supreme Court decision. If, however, 
they are hesitant or apathetic, they will contribute to confusion 
and escapism. There are many positives in the record of social 
group work agencies in the area of ethnic relations, but there are 
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also many negatives. On the negative side in the North as well as 
the South are segregated facilities, be they by law or by carefully 
rationalized professional intake policies. 

The growing demand for psychiatric help in our society has 
brought a healthy expansion of social group work services into 
new settings, such as hospitals, clinics, and institutions, and with 
it a greater development in the therapeutic aspects of social group 
work. This represents an important development providing we do 
not lose our perspective. There is a tendency at times to view this 
development as the more professional trend in social group work 
and to set it up in contrast to the broader approach of education for 
effective living in a democracy. We seem to have a penchant in 
the field for getting into either/or situations, for discarding the 
old for a piece of the new, rather than being able to integrate new 
developments into the whole within a healthy perspective of over- 
all goals. 

We are a nation groping for a more meaningful philosophy of 
life. Can we go ahead with a greater fulfillment of our democratic 
way of life economically, politically, and socially, or are we fear- 
ful of moving ahead and therefore making of our heritage a shrine 
to worship only on special occasions? Because we are no longer 
clear either about what we are for or what we are against, we are 
failing our youth. On the one hand, we urge them to remember 
our glorious heritage, to read and memorize the writings of Jeffer- 
son, Paine, and Lincoln. We teach them to be proud of what our 
forefathers did in creating the Bill of Rights and are happy when 
they can recite aloud that “‘all men are created equal . . . endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights . . . Life, Lib- 
erty and the pursuit of Happiness.” On the other hand, we shudder 
if youth takes these teachings too literally and tries to put them 
into practice. Is there not a deceit and a dishonesty about the entire 
matter? Are we not really holding out to youth a tradition which 
reflects the best of our democratic and humanitarian ethos, but 
at the same time contributing to and worshiping a climate of social 
Darwinism with its emphasis not on individuality but rather on 
survival of the fittest with material success alone as the yardstick 
of self-esteem? As pointed out by William James, self-esteem equals 
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success over pretensions. What are we doing to help youth find self- 
esteem through pretensions which talk of services and helpfulness 
to mankind, which reflect an inner dignity and philosophy rather 
than the conditioned reflex of keeping up with the Joneses? 

It should be quite evident by now that to attempt to discuss 
social group work in terms of three separate and distinct factors, 
such as field, body of knowledge, and point of view is not possible. 
All three are interrelated and represent just another dimension 
from which to view the problem. Let us look now at social group 
work as a body of knowledge, again keeping in mind that this is 
part of the whole and that we will again find ourselves running over 
social group work as a field and as a point of view. 

Social work, with its emphasis on the growth and development 
of the individual and the achievement of socially desirable goals, is 
a product of the last three decades. Prior to this period, leisure-time 
agencies offered program commodities as an end in themselves 
without any recognition of the importance of social relations and 
processes and the values for personality development inherent in 
group life. Caseworkers by the 1920s had come to recognize the 
central place of relationship in casework practice and found help 
from psychiatry in understanding these relationships. Social group 
work moved along at a slower pace because the human sciences 
from which it had been drawing its knowledge—sociology and 
social psychology—had not as yet articulated the importance of 
group life in understanding social behavior. As social group work 
began to move into the social work family and became an integral 
part of it, it leaned heavily on the older sibling, casework, as the 
channel through which its concepts were transmitted from the 
human sciences. Unfortunately, the psychoanalytic theory and 
techniques which were the main stock in trade of the caseworker 
during this period tended to narrow the vision of the social group 
worker toward newly emerging developments within the human 
sciences. Allport describes the era as follows: 


There followed the individualistic era, ushered in with McDougall’s 
simple and sovereign doctrine of instincts. The individual was the 
center of the social universe. This emphasis led to the period of ex- 
perimentation that dealt with social influence upon the sensory and 
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higher mental processes of individuals. Behaviorism aided the concep- 
tion by fragmenting the environment into an infinite number of con- 
ditioned stimuli to act as instigators to an infinite number of reflex 
tracts. In the midst of this period McDougall attempted to escape from 
the solipsism he himself helped create by postulating a “group mind” 
in close analogy to the individual mind. The very term “group mind” 
as used by him, and by many of his predecessors, betrays preoccupation 
with the individual model. . . . It was not in line with the extreme 
pluralism of the period; it was not fruitful experimentally; it was 
stained with European metaphysics. The individualistic era was prin- 
cipally a time when the methods and concepts of experimental psychol- 
ogy were in the ascendancy and when individual mental operations, 
interpreted with the aid of statistical method, were held to explain 
adequately all social behavior. Freudianism with its highly individual- 
istic emphasis was easily assimilated into this line of thought. 

Two decades ago a reaction set in when both sociologists and anthro- 
pologists spoke up vigorously concerning the importance of status, role, 
caste, and pattern, and of the significance of the situation, both imme- 
diate and remote, in determining present conduct.? 


One of the healthy developments of the present scene has been 
the continuing interest of the human sciences in applying their 
knowledge to the life situation. Impetus was given to this trend of 
the past several decades by the demands growing out of the Second 
World War. Although social scientists dealt with social events and 
behavior prior to the war, the war provided access to social groups 
and sufficient funds to study “real” social behavior. Not only social 
group work but all of social work can be enriched by this new 
development in the social sciences. It is adding a new operational 
dimension essential in understanding human behavior and in 
working with people. Up to this time we have operated primarily 
within a narrow psychological dimension and a broad social action 
conception about environment. We knew that such factors as 
hunger, poor housing, inadequate medical care, unemployment, 
low wages, and so forth, had an effect on the mental health of 
people. We did not know, however, the processes through which 
the individual related himself to the various social institutions 
within which he functioned. Out of the more dynamically oriented 


1 Gordon W. Allport, “The Genius of Kurt Lewin,” Journal of Social Issues, Sup- 
plement Series No. 1, LV (1948), 16-17. 
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social sciences there is now emerging basic information on cultural 
value orientations, cultural values and social roles, age and sex 
determinants in the social structure, value conflicts. This new 
dimension can make possible a real understanding of the psycho- 
social concept and make clearer the role of internal and external 
factors in dealing with human problems. 

Social group work is still closer to these developments than case- 
work and has both the opportunity and the responsibility to serve 
as the channel for enriching the body of knowledge of social work 
as a whole. One of the tests as to whether or not social group work 
can meet this challenge is the extent to which it can translate into 
practice the meaning of this new operational dimension. Permit 
me to formulate some of the questions ? on which our attention 
might be focused: 

1. Do we have a sufficient understanding of the youth and adult 
cultures in our society to help youth in the preparation of their 
future roles? 

2. Have we accentuated a conflict for youth by emphasizing 
the humanistic values in the youth culture without acquainting 
them sufficiently with the gaps in such values in the adult culture? 

3. Can we achieve our goals by emphasizing humanistic values 
for youth without taking greater responsibility for working with 
the adult culture to change their attitudes and values? 

4. Does our emphasis on a continued experience in one type 
of group provide sufficient experiential preparation for the various 
roles one must learn to play and the varied values which one will 
encounter? In this connection would experience in several groups 
of various types sharpen one’s perception of reality, provide a 
greater opportunity to find one’s strengths and satisfactions, and 
contribute to one’s ability to adjust more readily to a variety of 
situations? 

5. Are our agencies and groups overprotective, with greater 
concern for conformity than for stimulating creativity and adven- 
ture in new ideas? In this connection, do we expose our youth to 

2In formulating these questions I have found the paper by Marie Jahoda, “Toward 


a Social Psychology of Mental Health” (written under the auspices of the Center for 
Human Relations Studies, New York University), most helpful. 
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the value conflicts which exist in the agency between board, staff, 
community? 

6. Do we emphasize loyalty to the group to the extent that youth 
find it difficult to find identification with more than one group? 

7. In our zeal to emphasize process have we lost sight of the 
value of different types of group experiences at different age levels? 
In other words, have we gone too far in discouraging the special 
purpose groups? 

There are many more questions which could be raised, but I 
believe that these are sufficient to indicate the wealth of con- 
tribution which can come from the “new look” in the social 
sciences, especially if we cooperate with them in a two-way process. 
Many of our formulations in social group work grow out of the 
character-building era and reflect an interpretation of society that 
is heavy on the side of cultural lag. Furthermore, with the growing 
emphasis on adjustment in the therapeutic sense there has been a 
growing tendency to see process divorced from content and from 
the social scene. In the minds of some, any type of group situation is 
as good as another if it provides process for dealing with individual 
adjustment. We tend to forget that preparation for life in a democ- 
racy involves more than a narrow concept of adjustment. It 
necessitates knowledge of political, economic, and social insti- 
tutions, attitudes toward them, skill in utilizing them, and skill in 
changing them if they prove to be inadequate. In brief, in a 
rapidly changing world we must be courageous in interpreting the 
changing scene and equally as courageous and radical in testing 
out new methods and new hypotheses which reflect the stream of 
change. 

What of social group work as a point of view? To some extent 
we have moved into this area considerably, but I believe it to be 
of such basic importance as to warrant further discussion even at 
the expense of some duplication. Social group work does not in 
its entirety stem from the social sciences. From the human sciences 
comes basic material which helps us to understand the individual, 
the group, and the community. The social group worker, how- 
ever, must not only understand why people “behave as they do” 
but must “help them to behave better.” Thus the social group 
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worker finds himself involved in the question of social values. The 
early influence in developing a social philosophy grew out of the 
religious sponsorship of many of the agencies. These agencies 
were concerned with making people behave better and in show- 
ing them how to lead a better life through the acceptance of re- 
ligious teachings. Later, character building became another way 
of stating purpose on a broader base. Then with the influence of 
social philosophers like John Dewey, more emphasis was placed 
on learning through doing and on man’s need to participate in 
his own destiny. The group was highlighted as a minature replica 
of the democratic society and as preparation for citizenship in a 
democracy. More recently the American Association of Group 
Workers in defining the function of the group worker stated: 
The guiding purpose behind such leadership rests upon the common 
assumptions of a democratic society; namely, the opportunity for each 
individual to fulfill his capacities in freedom, to respect and appreciate 
others and to assume his social responsibility in maintaining and con- 
stantly improving our democratic society. 


It is quite evident that there is a growing gap between these state- 
ments of purpose and present-day practice. More attention is being 
paid to a narrow concept of adjustment than to goals, objectives, 
values. There is a tendency to view adjustment as synonymous with 
a philosophy of life. In the present climate where the gap between 
democratic values and practice is wider than in any other time in 
our history, it becomes even more urgent that social group work be 
viewed within its total conception, namely, as dealing not with 
problems of adjustment and development in the abstract, but in 
reference to the type of society for which the individual should be 
preparing himself. 

Within this context not only the climate of the group, but also 
that of the agency and the larger society has a direct bearing on 
achieving social group work objectives. In regard to the larger 
climate, we know that the basic values which underlie not only 
our program of human welfare but also our structure of human 
rights are being challenged and threatened. It is not surprising 
that hand in hand with the attacks on the content of our welfare 
and educational programs has come the attack of civil rights and 
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civil liberties. We are still in the era of the investigator, an era 
which rewards those who would displace government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people. Guilt by association is still the 
order of the day. 

Because of this confining and threatening social climate there 
has been a giving of ground on the part of board members and 
professionals on policies and programs which have been built up 
over a period of years. Most frightening is the fear of staff to deal 
with controversial program content. I say “frightening” because 
of its implications. We know that basic to the functioning of a 
democracy is the creative and adventurous citizen who has a 
curiosity about new ideas and about change. The need for adven- 
ture was met in our earlier history by the opportunities for pio- 
neering in new territories and with new experiences, both physical 
and ideological. With the physical frontiers closed, the need for 
adventure found its chief outlet in the realm of ideas. With a 
curtain being drawn on adventure in ideas, we are undermining 
a prerequisite in preparing citizens for democracy. 

There is another reason why the avoidance of adventure in ideas 
and overprotection against radical thinking is frightening. We 
know that the individual builds his ego-ideal primarily by identi- 
fication with positive images of the parents and other significant 
people in his life. If the teacher and the group leader, both of 
whom play a significant role in the lives of our youth, present a 
pattern of conformity we will be building a generation who will 
be easy fodder for fascism. 

When we talk of social group work services and practice we tend 
to limit our consideration to work with youth. Many adults, how- 
ever, are reached by social group work agencies. In the present-day 
climate the need for adult education is great, for we are faced with 
many important issues which cannot be left to vested interests to 
decide. Among these issues are questions of such moment as peace 
or war, turning our youth over to the military at an earlier age, 
and military budgets versus expansion of our health, education, 
and welfare services. My plea is not to ignore our responsibility 
for meeting immediate conditions growing out of the present crisis, 
but rather to help people understand the intent and method of 
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handling the crisis so that they can participate in formulating its 
direction. Social group work agencies dealing with education for 
effective living in a democracy must intensify their program of 
democratic eduation. If our social work goals are clear, the plans 
of our nation must be sufficiently all-inclusive not only to defeat 
any potential enemy from without, butalso to protect and strengthen 
our social structure from within. People must learn that the role 
of our social institutions such as education, recreation, health and 
welfare services is not to be merely an adjunct of a military pro- 
gram which in its very nature is negative and destructive, but 
rather to represent the positive side of our defense of the demo- 
cratic way of life. The military is only an arm of the nation and 
must never become its head and heart. In the same way that the 
military must be unfailing in its courage and devotion to its task, 
we social workers must be courageous and devoted to our basic 
task of bettering the health, the economic security, and general 
well-being of all people, not only in our own country but all over 
the world. 

There is another related problem which should be discussed as 
we think of the contribution of social group work in the present 
scene. As social group work has moved from an earlier heavy 
emphasis on values to a more scientific approach, it faces the 
danger of becoming enveloped by a “conscienceless scientism.” 
The scientist in the area of research attempts to free himself of value 
biases. He regards this as a subjective area which should not 
enter the realm of his scientific discipline. The social group worker 
in taking over this scientific discipline, however, must never for- 
get that he is dealing with people and their problems not in the 
context of a research project but rather as a human being helping 
his fellow man in trouble or to attain a more satisfying life. The 
moment the relationship reaches the level of objectivity that can 
best be characterized as depersonalization something basic and im- 
portant has been lost. It is interesting to note that even in the social 
science research area some social scientists are questioning the 
elimination of moral values. They are beginning to recognize that 
“neither the body of knowledge, nor the activities of its seekers, is 
morally neutral.” It may be helpful to keep in mind that social 
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work is basically the story of all of us, namely, the story of people, 
how they fare, and how they might fare better. 

It is not enough for social group work to be concerned with pro- 
fessional practice and the professional worker. Hand in hand with 
this development must be a deep concern for professional respon- 
sibilities and for furthering social work goals and objectives. It 
is not enough for the social group worker to be only skillful in the 
diagnosis and treatment of the individual and group problems 
which he meets in his daily practice. The accomplishment of social 
work goals and objectives calls for a social group worker who can 
also speak with knowledge and understanding of the wider issues 
involved and the value principles underlying them, and with 
authority in possible courses of action and development for society 
as a whole, that is, on social policy. 

There may be those who will claim that much of what is being 
said is not the concern of social group workers, that social group 
work is essentially a method and a process and that our task is to 
improve our professional skills. My answer would be that our 
method and process do not exist in a vacuum, and any marked 
changes in the social climate can make a mockery of our method- 
ology and its relation to democratic values. 

What is at stake in the present scene is “man’s right to knowl- 
edge and the free use thereof,’ man’s right to the better life 
economically, socially, and physically, and man’s right to creative 
and adventurous thinking and the free use thereof. Our task, 
therefore, is a three-dimensional one. First, we must work shoulder 
to shoulder with all others in the struggle to maintain and further 
a democratic climate; secondly, we must constantly evaluate our 
body of knowledge within a framework of critical scrutiny, never 
forgetting the democratic goals and ethical premises of social 
work; thirdly, we must regard knowledge, not as an end in itself, 
but as a means to an end, namely, the better life for all mankind. 


The Eduard C. Lindeman 


Memorial Lectures 


F OR A SECOND YEAR the National Conference of Social 
Work presented three lectures by social scientists at its Annual 
Forum. This two-year program, whose basic purpose has been to 
use the forum facilities of the Conference for the promotion of 
more effective collaboration between social work and the social 
sciences, has been made possible through a grant from the Russell 
Sage Foundation. It is hoped that additional funds will be secured 
for continuing the project. 


A POoLiTIcAL PRIMER 
FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


by T. V. SMITH 


W: LIVE IN A TIME HIGHLY CHARGED with the fever of 
cooperative effort. Individualism is out. What cannot be done to- 
gether, seems to many not worth doing at all. The modern move- 
ment is all in the direction of togetherness the whole world round. 
Socialism runs toward Communism; democracy runs toward so- 
cialism; and individualism runs into all sorts of voluntary group- 
ings. In terms of our traditional ideology, liberty merges with 
equality (the equal rights of all), and equality merges with frater- 
nity (every man his brother’s keeper). We all know well enough 
that liberty threatens license, but we too easily forget that frater- 
nity always invites fanaticism. So everywhere there is an ism, and 
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nearly everywhere an organization. He who is not organized is 
prejudged by many to be disorganized. The problem becomes, 
amid all organizations and in the presence of all isms, how and 
where to find the Man, for whom all these used to exist. 

I cannot but note that the National Conference of Social Work 
does not pose as my task for this Lindeman Memorial Lecture the 
relation between government and the individual citizen, but 
rather the relation between “‘the science of government” and “the 
field of social work.” The relation is, that is to say, between al- 
ready organized spheres: the sphere of government depending on 
taxation and relying on coercion, and the other sphere depending 
on persuasion and relying on community pressures. The day of 
self-help seems to be done. Certainly the rage is for “‘other”-help. As 
social workers, you have been forced to follow this movement, 
where indeed you have not become its leaders. The only surface 
issue that remains is between the high-geared collectivism of gov- 
ernment and the lower-geared cooperation of organizations less 
than the State but much greater than the individual. Welfare has 
been forced to organize to save mankind from ill-fare. “The field 
of social work” is now all but synonymous with collective efforts 
at amelioration. 

So far I speak neither to praise nor to dispraise the tendency 
but in order to start realistically with things as they are. “If we 
could first know where we are,” said Abraham Lincoln, “and 
whither we are tending, we could better judge what to do, and 
how to do it.” My ulterior motive is, I admit, to dispraise the pre- 
vailing tendency, the universal reliance on organization if not 
upon government. Admitting that, in a heavily populated world, 
we have to do more and more things together, there is nevertheless 
a togetherness which corrupts. There is a bovine way of gregari- 
ousness; but surely there is also a human way of keeping social 
distance, out of which alone individuality can arise. 

One way of being our brother’s keeper is to let him alone. The 
Golden Rule is good, but for golden-hearted people. The Silver 
Rule is good, but for the silver-hearted people. There is the Iron 
Rule for iron-hearted men: “Don’t let others do to you what you 
would not do to them!” To treat all men as golden in spirit, or 
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even silvered over with benevolence, is every day to perpetrate a 
Yalta in this green and sunny land. The proper degree of together- 
ness has surely been overpassed in all totalitarian countries; and 
to say the least it has been reached in our part of the world. I 
shudder at the poverty of a world in which there would be no 
Walden Pond outside of national parks, and no Thoreau lifting 
his voice outside of jail. With the thought, then, of helping to re- 
dress the balance between men and Man, I wish now to concen- 
trate on “the science of government” aspect of this dual subject. 

Let it be clear, however, that I do not speak as an enemy of 
politics, but as a friend—indeed as a politician!—a sort of politi- 
cian without portfolio. Do not wince when I identify government 
and politics. Please to remember that government is management 
of affairs by politicians. I love politics and I honor politicians. 
Truth to tell, my happiest intellectual years have been spent in the 
study of politics, and my most fruitful practical years have been 
spent in the art of government. I speak, therefore, as one who 
knows something of the nature of the political process, who joys 
in its tensions, who believes in its outcomes; and yet as one who 
repeats seriously the saw that that government is best which gov- 
erns least. I admit, however, that “the least” is a highly relative 
term and indeed a necessarily expanding commodity. It is pre- 
cisely because the unconscious forces about us now all seem to 
make for augmentation of government that I hold that the influ- 
ences of thought should make for its diminution. The highest of 
human strategy—and its demand no man can escape—is to help 
maintain proper balances. It is a high privilege, yea duty, of each 
of us to try to restore a proper balance when the balance which 
prevails seems to have become improper. It is easy to get too much 
of a good thing, even when the good thing is politics. 

Eduard C. Lindeman, whose influence we acknowledge, and 
whose memory we honor in this lectureship, was and is a mighty 
man among us. He and I once did a book together,’ you may re- 
call. But the feeling was deep in me then, and it persists, that he 
and I obtruded in our collaboration the problem of which I am 


1T. V. Smith and Eduard C. Lindeman, The Democratic Way of Life (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1926). 
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now speaking. We were interested in different, at times in almost 
opposite, values under a common title. I cannot document this 
feeling save from the book itself, since I barely knew Mr. Linde- 
man personally. (Our collaboration was arranged and was mostly 
consummated by mail.) But I doubt whether you will escape the 
feeling, if you read the book, that we were gently kicking each 
other on the shins, under the table of an ambiguous collaboration. 
He seemed to me to be always seeking more and more coopera- 
tion, whereas I have always, from the Texas prairies of my youth, 
been in quest of a tougher individualism. Each of us admitted, 
of course, that both motifs are involved and are indispensable in 
“the democratic way of life”; but each of us started from and 
ended at a different point on the spectrum of democratic values. 
We seemed to come from opposite poles in quest of what we both 
hoped would prove a common cosmos. 

Whether Lindeman and I were actually as disparate as I sus- 
pected, it is hardly to be doubted that the wisest and best men of 
our time are ten times divided as to the tendencies prevailing, 
and are frequently at odds as to which tendency should be em- 
phasized. And sometimes, alas, each is at odds with himself about 
these tendencies (read and ponder Russell Davenport’s The Dig- 
nity of Man)!* To take a historic example of this ambivalence, 
Rousseau has been called the father of democracy; and so he was 
when he emphasized the individual as the be-all and end-all. But 
Rousseau became the father of Communism too, when he defined 
the “general will” as the quintessence of individuality and de- 
clared that any individual who did not acknowledge the general 
will to be his will, could legitimately be ‘forced to be free” (the 
finest formula for tyranny ever invented by man, says Russell 
Davenport). 

Confronted with such ambiguity, not to say vagueness, let us 
divide our subject in order the better to accomplish our mission. 
I think I can be of most aid if I stay with the aspect of the double 
subject which I know most about. That, as I have said, is politics. 


2 Russell Wheeler Davenport, The Dignity of Man (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1955): 
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I shall describe politics as it is, with joy in its stature. But from 
my description will emerge a feeling on your part, I hope, that if 
politics be as described, then those social workers are most happy 
who can help to maintain maximum independence from govern- 
ment, which is to say from politics. Whatever conclusion you 
reach, I have now done part of my duty in warning you of my bias: 
a bias for politics but against the indefinite spread of government 
into the field of social work. 

In pursuance of the indicated effort to keep welfare as detached 
as possible from government, I wish now to affirm three proposi- 
tions as to the nature and place of politics in civilized life: 

Proposition One: Politics rightfully deals only with second-rate 
things. 

Proposition Two: Politics utilizes only a second-rate method: 
the method of compromise. 

Proposition Three: Politics relies only on second-rate motives— 
on fear of coercion at the worst and at the best on counsels of 
prudence. 

Contrary to its dour sound, this triple affirmation purports to 
be a hopeful evaluation of the realm of government: hopeful as 
distinct from being romantic. I would defend the character of 
politics, you see, by exempting it from the exactions of the trigger- 
happy do-gooder. Even honest depreciation yields the fruits of 
righteousness to such as are exercised thereby. Perfectionism is 
more dangerous to political improvement than is moral medioc- 
rity. This is one point upon which Lindeman and I were wholly 
agreed. ‘‘Perfectionism,” said he, “and democracy are incompat- 
ible.” In an environment rendered pessimistic because of per- 
fectionistic expectations, there should be room for a certain 
middle-sized optimism. Politics will emerge under my treatment 
as the art of practicing what is morally mediocre in order to fore- 
fend the earned increment of what is downright bad and in order 
to cash in on the unearned increment of what is so positively good 
that it transcends the domain of the political. But now to our 
threefold propositions. 

Proposition One: Politics deals only with second-rate things. 
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The easiest way of dramatizing this humble fact about our politi- 
cal system is to recall the first amendment to our Federal Constitu- 
tion, introductory as it is to our famous Bill of Rights. It begins, 
you will recall, with the sweeping statement that “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof . . .” We may here assume without 
argument that religion concerns the first-rate things of the human 
spirit: religion and morality. Such first-rate things are plainly put 
beyond the role of politics. Congress is the center of our political 
system. The courts exist to interpret, and the executive to enforce, 
what Congress enacts. If Congress, then, may not do anything 
about such things, government itself is estopped in the presence of 
the first-rate. It will be seen, indeed, that beginning with religion 
the Bill of Rights fences off from government all realms that may 
claim to house “first things.” These exist, not to be tampered with 
by government, but to be treasured as beyond its reach. This is 
the positive way of spelling out the negativity of our Proposition 
One. But it is best for politics to accept the defensive, since from 
the vantage of high value, politics must always appear what it 
actually is, i.e., inferior to what is first-rate. Politics can yield, says 
Reinhold Niebuhr, only “proximate solutions to insoluble prob- 
lems.” 

Government has to do, that is, with taxes, their assessment, col- 
lection, and distribution; it has to do, that is, with police power 
and the suppression of crime; it has to do, that is, with neutral rules 
of the game of human struggle, in all its strident manifestations. 
Politics has to do, that is to say, with the regulation of all human 
relations that can be spelled out as concrete rights or as enforce- 
able duties. It has to do with what is, or may become, coercive. 
But these all constitute things which are not determined by a 
categorical imperative of rightness, but by convenience of all con- 
cerned. Coercion is legitimate because the issue is not categorical. 
We set great store upon conveniences until more precious things 
are involved, and then we part with them for a song, a song of 
gratitude at being able to save our lives or even our freedoms at so 
small a cost. ‘““Let the moment come,” said Eddie Rickenbacker 
after an experience in the Pacific which sensitized the whole world 
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through him to first-rate things, “when nothing is left but life, 
and you will find that you do not hesitate over the fate of material 
possessions, however deeply they may have been cherished.” 
What Rickenbacker learned as a waif on the bleak ocean we 
have learned from the vaster bleakness constituted by the manias 
of men. Nazi persecution has taught us anew what are the first-rate 
things, for which we would sacrifice all else; and Communist per- 
petrations continue to teach us how to keep first things first in 
our catalogue of values. Our issue with Communism is not in the 
end anything like “the privacy of property” but is, rather, the 
property of privacy. Religion, says Whitehead, is what a man does 
with his solitariness. If religion be not defined as that, or at least 
be made to play that up as prime, so much the worse for religion. 
James Madison made this distinction between grades of value 
clear enough in his justification of the Federal Constitution. Fed- 
eralist Paper No. 10 pays due deference to both higher and lower 
values. In turning sociologist and explaining the etiology of par- 
tisanship, this Father of the Constitution admits that “the most 
common and durable source of faction, has been . . . the various 
and unequal distribution of property.” It is with that aspect of 
values that government has most obviously to do. But Madison 
sees also that a “zeal for different opinions concerning religion 
. . . as well of speculation as of practice” is a deeper source of 
conflict. “So strong,” says he, “is this propensity of mankind, to 
fall into mutual animosities that . . . the most frivolous and fanci- 
ful distinctions have been sufficient to kindle their unfriendly pas- 
sions and to excite their most violent conflicts.” Thus, concludes he, 
are the latent causes of faction “sown in the nature of man.” 
Madison saw what was to be done about this resulting melee— 
and what was not to be done. Such outcome, he argued, you can- 
not cure by getting at the cause of it; for the cause is liberty. That 
cure would be worse than the disease. And yet the disease, if un- 
contained, can destroy commonwealth. So Madison prescribed a 
radical dualism which enables men to let each other’s beliefs 
alone, so long as they do not demonstrably interfere with one 
another’s action. He thus enables men to neutralize concrete quar- 
rels through self-control and by means of such temporizations as 
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from time to time may be at hand. The Father of the Constitution 
saw, as its ardent defender Holmes was later to say, that there are 
few if any quarrels over first things which can be settled otherwise 
than by men’s becoming more civilized. This method of forbear- 
ance, of containment, dealing with first things, is proper introduc- 
tion to our method of dealing with second-rate things. 

Proposition Two: Politics, dealing with second-rate values, uti- 
lizes only a second-rate method—the method of compromise. It is 
clear that something less than the perfect must be accepted by 
each in order that men may contain their quarrels over imperfect 
values. Consort must be based upon concession; otherwise it will 
involve coercion. What you do when you must do something and 
yet cannot do what you ought to do, is what is called compromise. 
As a method it is second-rate, and it applies only legitimately to 
second-rate values. A man of integrity will not compromise his 
religion, but he will his economic claims. It is clear why such a 
method must be followed in proper cases, clear up to a point. It 
must be so because there is no other recourse, save something less 
ideal. But our second proposition says more than that compromise 
must be used; it says that only such a method can be used upon 
such occasions. Still even this more extreme insistence is hardly 
to be argued about. 

It is clear that if a “higher” method than compromise be in- 
sisted upon, no solution is reached at all, but only exacerbation of 
the quarrel. Indeed, what is called a “higher” method means that 
one side is allowed all the argument in a two-sided situation. It is 
out of disagreement as to what is the “higher” that the necessity 
of the “lower” method arises. If men could always agree upon the 
higher, there would be no necessity for politics. Politics is the last 
resort for otherwise hopeless deadlocks between men equally in- 
sistent each that he knows what is right or just. 

If we can settle our issues as lovers, or as friends, or as just plain 
good sports, then of course we do not resort to law. We match our 
generosity with proper semantics, and call our method “agree- 
ment” or “conciliation” or “arbitration.” Compromise need not 
enter too deeply into these domains of fraternity or friendship or 
sportsmanship. These mark spheres where higher resorts are at 
hand than the admittedly lowly method of compromise. Almost by 
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definition, then, politics is the undisputed king of all that is in 
such serious dispute that no civilized recourse is left save that of 
compromise. 

Looked at from above, this is mediocrity operative in the moral 
field. Looked at from below, it appears to be moderately high, 
high as alternative to coercion. An undergraduate student of mine 
has commemorated this ambivalence by saying that “compromise 
is the lowest of the goods but the highest of the evils” of collective 
life. We may let it go at that for the moment. We thus arrive at 
our third contention. 

Proposition Three: Politics relies only on second-rate motives: 
on fear of coercion at the worst; on prudence at the best. What 
motive, indeed, could a high-minded man have to enable him to 
accept the mediocrity of compromise? Could it be a motive of 
compassion? But is it true compassion to let another off from the 
best? That would appear to be more indulgence or vengeance 
than compassion. It might issue from prudence; recognition, that 
is, that it is this or nothing—or something worse than nothing. It 
might be the motive of fear, fear of brute force. If an enemy de- 
mands your coat, give him your cloak also, lest indeed you lose 
even your very shirt. Enemies are not entitled to your best. If you 
must do them some good or else, then do it out of motives that are 
second-rate: such, for instance, as “heaping coals of fire upon 
their heads.” Even up accounts, that is, by saving back as motive 
what you dare not inflict as vengeance. To do evil that good may 
come, is bad. But there is a difference between that undoubted evil 
and the doing of less than the best in order that better than the 
worst may come. As a member of my staff, during the war, would 
say: 

“Colonel, is this an order or a request?” 

“An order, Major.” 

“It is not written in it that I have to like it?” 


“No.” 
“Okay, then!” 


I may add that his performance as an officer, once he was clear 
what was what, was better than the performance of those who 


gritted their teeth and sullenly did their duty. 
There is a hygiene of the spirit that flows from clarity, even in 
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the value field. An associate recently corrected my undifferentiated 
condemnation of a certain colleague of ours—the judgment of 
mine that the colleague was, as I inelegantly put it, “a stuffed 
shirt”—by adding this clear differentiation: “But damn good 
stuffing!” What I am suggesting here is that politics is of mediocre 
stuff—as to ends, as to methods, as to motives—but blessed good 
stuffing! 

There arises from this distillate of our three basic propositions 
about politics two further considerations, and then comes the 
moral of our tale. The one consideration is the strange relation 
which seems to subsist between coercion and consent; the other is 
the ultimate nature of conflicts which balk conversion but permit 
containment. The moral of the tale, like all good morals, will come 
at the end—and will speak for itself. 

1. Consent and coercion: alliterative cousins —The opposition of 
“might” and “right” has been standard resort of moralists since 
Grecian days when classicism and imperialism first marched to- 
gether: Thrasymachus vs. Plato in theory; Athenians vs. Melians 
in action. Seldom has the disjunction been so frankly announced 
in either theory or practice. ““Of men we know for a fact,” so runs 
Thucydides’ account of the ultimatum of Athens to Melos, ‘‘and 
of the gods we believe by tradition: that the strong take what they 
can, and the weak suffer what they must.” 

Hardly less brash, though admittedly more elegantly burnished, 
was Plato’s assumption that he had the “right’”—had it so unam- 
biguously and so clearly that he excused himself in advance if in 
its name he had to “use a little gentle violence” for the subject’s 
own good. The disjunction has been put for modern times in the 
immortal formulation of Bishop Butler, power instinct of pathos: 
“Had [conscience] strength, as it has right; had it power, as it has 
manifest authority, it would absolutely govern the world.” There 
is little doubt, indeed, that if Butler’s conditions could be ful- 
filled, conscience would “absolutely govern the world”—so close 
is every honest man to being a dictator! 

But “absolute” government is complete coercion—and what, in 
the meantime, has happened to the beautiful moral motion of 
consent? Consent comes easily under moral impetuosity to mean 
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only acquiescence in what somebody else has determined to be 
right. Then it is “the right men,” not the rights of men! 

“Might” and “right,” that is to say, instead of being antitheses, 
as popularly they are supposed to be, become poles of a sphere 
which is continuous if seen from the intervening equator of com- 
mon sense. There is no pure right, not for impure men; there is 
no utter might, not to men who know the sense of guilt. The in- 
vidiousness which our three propositions spelled out is not so 
morally pure as it seemed to be, nor so logically clear. Politics 
does, as described, deal with second-rate things through second- 
rate methods from second-rate motives. But naked insistence upon 
such value relativity is too stark for any but the toughest. The 
world is full of tender minds, and they are of such value to the 
world that we must make our conclusions acceptable to them, if 
possible. One way to do this is, as I have only now intimated, to 
distinguish sharply between thought and action, saving for thought 
all that is possible of perfection and leaving for action all that is 
requisite of social leeway. This dualism, to be sure, is not going to 
make everybody happy, but there is no happier alternative. 

Perfection requires power in order to implement itself, but 
power corrupts the perfection in the process of implementing it. 
Let us seek, then, a meeting of minds by admitting on our part 
that there are pure values, pure motives, pure methods. Our 
tender-minded friends, on their part, can further the gesture of 
accord by admitting that they do not know for certain what these 
preciosities are. If they cannot admit this, then we cannot admit 
that; and once again there is war for the sake of peace. 

The problem arises in the first place, we beg to observe, because 
there develop differences as to what these absolute values are, 
which neither side is permitted by the other side to decide or to 
define. The only way either side has to protect itself against the 
absolutism of the other is a certain modest agnosticism as to what 
the absolute values are. We can believe that they are and still be 
civilized; but we cannot declare what they are and still be demo- 
crats. Maximum conviction must be accompanied by minimum 
claim, leaving the residue to be accommodated in privacy. 

If either side insists that since absolute values are admitted, ad- 
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mitted too must be the right to define them—this would be to 
convert initial consent into eventual coercion. Strangely enough 
and all too sadly, the more adamant is the idealism that is operative 
in such disputes, the more certain and pure is the coercion which 
results from idealism. The world is full of examples. 

Good as any—and sadder than most—is the one adduced by 
Moses Maimonides. “It is because I have compassion [yes, the word 
used is compassion!] on you that I command you to become Mus- 
lims; for I desire to save you from eternal punishment’”—thus Ibn 
Tumart, a certain Mohammedan conqueror of Cordova to the 
supplicating Jewish elders. 

“Our salvation depends on our observance of the divine law; 
you are the master of our bodies and of our property, but our souls 
will be judged by the King who gave them to us, and to whom they 
will return: whatever be our future fate, you, O King, will not be 
held responsible for it!’” Thus the elders. 

“I do not desire to argue with you,” replied the adamant servant 
of Allah, “for I know you will argue according to your own religion. 
It is my absolute will that you either adopt my religion or be put 
to death.” 

A thousand examples would not make more effective what this 
one instance renders painfully clear: the utter and fatal ambiguity 
which attends all efforts to define what absolute values are, values 
of the first order. Let us in wistfulness turn, then, from that futility 
and fatality to this single causative observation: there is no vantage 
of disinterestedness from which to approach the problem; and so 
each party has, from its own point of view, a complete answer to 
the other, without the slightest chance of one answer’s emerging 
from the two positions. Each answer, given its point of view, has a 
foolproof logic; but nobody save a fanatic or a fool would insist 
upon such ex parte logic. It is a logic which settles nothing, but 
provokes incipient reasonableness into the starkest unreason of 
coercion. 

Thomas Hobbes had and gave the complete answer to such ex 
parte procedure in the name of reason, when in one fell sentence 
(italics mine) he replied to all three major classes of his critics: 
“That (1) I made the civil power too large, but this by ecclesiastical 
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persons; that (2) I had utterly taken away liberty of conscience, 
but this by sectaries; that (3) I had set the princes above the laws, 
but this by lawyers.” For absolutists of thought who do not insist 
upon the absolute in conduct, there are motives that range all the 
way from all but pure fear, up through rational prudence, on to 
sportsmanship, gesturing toward magnanimity. If such motives be 
scouted, then this we know: the more pure the insistence, the more 
degraded the performance. The more accommodative the approach, 
the more ideal the resultant. Idealists succeed in practice only in 
that they seem to fail in theory. 

It was clairvoyance of this double counsel that led our Founding 
Fathers to dismiss altogether the possibility of getting agreement on 
first-rate things like religion. They but generalized the wisdom 
which Jeremy Bentham later particularized to Bowring, his biog- 
rapher: 

I shall not change your mind, I see; you will not change mine, you 
know. If we go on, I shall give you pain, or you will give me pain, and 
in either case pain to both will be the consequence. We will never 
talk on this matter again. [The matter was of a religious nature.] 
“Nor did we,” adds Bowring. 

The more intelligent men are, the more they will tend to dis- 
agree; and the more honest they are, the more they will insist upon 
their interpretation and resolution of the disagreement. So that 
way lies ruin. 

Our Fathers, however, discovered short of despair—very happily 
discovered far short of despair—that what was impossible to do, 
was unnecessary to have done. So religion, for example, was left 
out from under the impulsion to agreement. Politics has no con- 
cern with religion; because such concern will corrupt politics, after 
it has spoiled religion with the poison of fanaticism. To set any 
method an impossible task is to achieve nothing save the ruin of 
the method. By saving the political method from dealing with 
first-rate values, it is enabled to deal effectively with second-rate 
values. Moreover, when conflicts over second-rate things are peace- 
ably composed, the resulting atmosphere is—mirabile dictu!—such 
as to further, though never fully to achieve, agreement over first- 
rate things. And where agreement to disagree represents the maxi- 
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mum amity available, a second-rate method points in the direction 
of first-rate things. 

2. Containment, not conversion.—It is now clear that the prob- 
lems which are so insoluble that the effort to solve them corrupts 
even politics—debasing consent into full-bodied coercion—have 
their source in morality and religion. It is an observable fact, which 
statesmen of the spirit must not tire of repeating—so subject is it 
to overlook—that not all honest men have ever been agreed upon 
honesty, that not all just men have ever been agreed upon justice, 
that not all holy men have ever been agreed upon holiness. 

It follows as a sad fact, as strange as it is sad, that there is some- 
times an advantage in dealing with “dishonest” men for collective 
purposes. Men not so high-minded can be won to reasonableness in 
conduct from motives that honest men will neither use nor admit. 

Not only are men of adamant character hard to handle, but men 
of intelligence are the next hard. Stupid men can be bamboozled. 
They can be rendered sentimental. Their attention can be diverted 
while the dirty work of compromise is being arranged. But intelli- 
gent men will keep the eye upon the ball, and will support clarity 
of understanding with courage to stand pat. It follows from these 
two factual observations that disputes between men who are equally 
honest and equally intelligent are the most hopeless disputes to 
resolve. When it becomes “the principle of the thing,” then persons 
involved had better beware! It is this fact which renders rhetorical 
the hard question which George Santayana so pointedly puts: “Is 
not morality a worse enemy of spirit than immorality? Is it not 
more hopelessly deceptive and entangling?” 

It is because ideological disputes, and especially those that take 
the theological form, are so characterized that their resolution is 
often despaired of. Plainly, they cannot be solved, and ordinarily 
the effort to resolve them not only makes them worse (who is not 
irritated at efforts to convert him against his will?), but ruins the 
method which is used: it debases fraternity to fanaticism and it 
turns the accommodation of compromise into justification for 
liquidation. When, however, we cannot “solve” our problems, nor 


yet “resolve” our predicaments, we may still “absolve” ourselves 
from a sense of guilt. 
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It is the A B C’s of politics that it is not because men are dishonest 
or stupid, nor because politics is a “rotten game,” that we must 
recognize the vast separation between theory and practice and must 
honor the second-rate as best in dealing with things less than the 
best. To the contrary, it is because men are honorable and intel- 
lectual that they make accommodation impossible. They are too 
intelligent to be converted by one another and they are too full of 
character to give in when they are right. 

Thus it is that the moralist’s extremity becomes the politician’s 
opportunity; and thus it is that “every sinner must be allowed a 
future, as every saint has had a past.” Thence derives our moral: 
whatever we can keep from the ambit of government, we do well 
to keep. Politics saves us from the worst, but it holds us back from 
the best. By preserving order and fostering sportsmanship in the 
practice of compromise, politics makes it possible for us to cultivate 
the more perfect through voluntary organizations, and it may 
prompt us, beyond all organizations, to discover our own souls and 
to possess them in the amplitude of self-containment. “It is easy in 
the world,” we conclude with Emerson, ‘“‘to live after the world’s 
opinion; it is easy in solitude to live after our own; but the great 
man is he who in the midst of the crowd keeps with perfect sweet- 
ness the independence of solitude.” 


SocIAL CHANGE, SOCIAL RELATIONS, 
AND SocIAL Work 


by IRA DeA. REID 


In DRAFTING a preliminary outline for this lecture, I set 
up the following theoretical scheme: Social work feeds upon social 
science principles, drawing therefrom such sustenance as it needs 
for effecting desirable social changes in socially and technically 
approved ways. Much of the current discussion of changing ways 
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and changing practices in democratic society seems to be based on 
one of two major assumptions: (a) where there is unity there are no 
differences; (b) where there are differences there must be divisive- 
ness and discriminations. How valid are such assumptions? Are 
there areas of social behavior in which neither assumption has 
validity? Given either of these assumptions, or assumptions of an 
intermediate character, upon what evidence must sound social and 
technical practice be based? Assuming that a widely heralded 
change in our society is expected because of a legislative act or a 
judicial decision, what may be predicted as to the nature of the 
new unity resulting therefrom? What factors might make for a 
new disunity? What assumptions underlie the establishment and 
acceptance of the new loyalties demanded by the new situations? 
In general, what is the significance of Lindeman’s proposition that 
perfectionism and democracy are incompatibles? 

Let us examine the sociocultural setting within which our prob- 
lem is placed. First, this American democracy may well be regarded 
as a quasi-mass society. Ideally defined, the mass society is one in 
which there are so many obstacles to communication that its mem- 
bers find it difficult to develop common solutions or evaluations for 
problems that confront them collectively. Consequently, there is a 
loss of common values. The members of the mass society have no 
fixed positions, but are mobile in status and obligation in relation 
to each other. Of course, no actual society conforms to this ideal 
definition, but there have been historical forces which have pushed 
our own society in this direction. Contemporary mass society is a 
product of the commercial and industrial revolutions that began 
in the fifteenth century and reached their climax in the nineteenth 
century. To point out the problems and undesirable consequences 
of modern society does not imply that the previous era was more 
socially and psychologically healthy. The prevalence of poverty and 
disease, ignorance and superstition, the lack of freedom and the 
barriers to social movement, would alone make the Middle Ages far 
less desirable than the twentieth century for most of our contem- 
poraries. But while the social changes solved some of these prob- 
lems, they also created others. 

At least three specific developments gave contemporary Western 
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societies the character of a mass. One was the expansion of the 
community in which individuals interacted. The typical com- 
munity of the Middle Ages covered only a small area and contained 
no more people than one person could know and interact with on 
a face-to-face basis. Only a small proportion of people had contacts 
outside their community. After the Industrial Revolution, how- 
ever, a large proportion of the people moved to cities, and the in- 
vention of mass communication media (newspapers, books, movies, 
radio, television, etc.) put people into contact with each other over 
wide areas of the globe. These shifts segmentalized communication: 
contacts between most people became limited, and often were not 
even face-to-face. This enhanced the opportunity for false stereo- 
typing of people with whom there was only slight contact, and pre- 
vented anxieties toward strangers from being checked by full in- 
formation. 

The second development toward a mass society was the weaken- 
ing of values through which the individual interpreted the world 
around him. Under the medieval synthesis, the Catholic Church 
had a monopoly on thoughts and values—it provided most persons 
with “all the answers,” so to speak. Even relations with outgroups 
were more or less specified by Church tenets. With the religious 
cleavage, the contact among persons of divergent backgrounds, 
and the rise of a skeptical science, the average individual was much 
more thrown back on his own resources in choosing the values, the 
operating ideas, to interpret the world and guide his own behavior. 
Because many people did not have the resources of knowledge and 
the emotional and intellectual hardihood to do this adequately, 
they sought other ready-made answers or explanations. Thus events 
and people were interpreted in terms of control by other mysterious 
forces which become personalized into “Jews,” “Communists,” 
“subversives,” “Negroes,” “Wall Street,” “Washington,” or even 
a vague “They.” The weakening of value systems introduced a 
basic problem in the mass society, that of seeking a strain of con- 
sistency between means and ends. 

A third development toward a mass society was involved in 
uprooting the individual from the land and forcing him to earn 
his livelihood in a competitive job market. The medieval serf 
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existed on a pittance and was not a free man, but he could not be 
removed from the land which provided him a basic sustenance. ‘The 
feudal lord might have a bare castle and be fairly restricted in the 
activities he might engage in or the distance he might travel, but 
he had a self-sustaining village to guarantee his support. The in- 
dustrial artisan had to work many years as an apprentice without 
pay, but his guild protected his occupation from competitors and 
assured him a market. Thus, nearly everyone had economic security 
within the limits set by nature, and even natural catastrophes were 
interpreted as “acts of God” which no one could challenge and 
for which no one should be blamed. Further, one’s social status 
was more or less fixed by heredity, and there was little competitive 
striving for prestige or wealth or even achievement. The Industrial 
Revolution and the free market system created a higher standard 
of living, but also a lower degree of economic security. They created 
more opportunities, but also more competitive striving for those 
opportunities. The worker, today, can suddenly lose his job and 
the businessman his business—because of a technological change, 
a business depression, or even the whim of a more powerful person 
—so that neither has a great deal of certainty about the future. 
Uncertainty and striving create anxieties. 

Many of the frustrations of modern life are associated with its 
mass characteristics. The relatively rapid movements of the individ- 
ual, both in terms of the groups with which he is associated and in 
terms of his economic employment, create problems for him as well 
as satisfy his wants. The movements are not always voluntary, but 
are frequently the function of economic and political forces and 
of the rapid turnover of social groups when communication and 
interests are segmentalized. Even when the movements are volun- 
tary, it is seldom that only the desired goals are achieved unattended 
by some losses and disappointments. Among the losses resulting 
from almost any movement is a loss of friends and acquaintances, 
and consequently a further weakening in the possibilities for com- 
munication. Thus, rapid movement, whether it be physical move- 
ment or simply a change in group affiliation, is bound to create 
frustration, and rapid movement is a characteristic of mass society. 

There are at least two ways in which a decrease in communica- 
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tion is frustrating. First, there is the loss of affection and the de- 
crease in a sense of security in interpersonal relations. In a society 
in which group affiliations are generally rapidly changing—on the 
job, in neighborhood and voluntary associations, in race relations, 
even in the family through the absences of children or through di- 
vorce—the possibilities for the transmission of affection are re- 
duced. Second, there is less of an ability to handle new problems, 
and these arise at an increasing rate in a changing society. However, 
a more significant aspect of this breakdown in communication is 
that it seems to contribute to the displacement of hostility toward 
minority groups. When people are in regular communication with 
each other they are less likely to pick each other for displacing 
hostility in any regular fashion. In modern mass society there are 
all sorts of estrangements and barriers to communication within 
the community, and any group can become a minority group 
chosen for the displacement of hostility. We may well ask which 
group will be next. One fact is clear from history: in a mass society, 
political leaders are partially able to divert criticism from them- 
selves by projecting their faults on a scapegoat. 

The general consideration to be gleaned from this presentation 
of an analysis of the mass society is its indication of variation and 
change, frustrations and insecurities, as aspects of its behavior. 
Within this context we may see that the dynamics of a culture may 
reveal an effort to overcome these characteristics through program- 
ming and planning. Thus the racial “desegregation” and “integra- 
tion” of social institutions becomes a security-giving device for 
many people therein while serving as a threat to the security feel- 
ings of many others who have a feeling of proprietary claim to cer- 
tain areas of privilege and advantage. 

I doubt that we can make an adequate appraisal of what unites 
and divides us as a people without noting another singular charac- 
teristic of our society—its tendency to act in terms of the crisis 
issue of the moment. The happening that seems momentous, that 
touches deep sentiments, that seems to raise fundamental questions 
about social relations, and that awakens strong feelings of identi- 
fication with one’s racial, family, political, economic, or national 
group is the kind of event that makes for decisions in the public 
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domain. This short-term crisis addiction, this emphasis on the big 
event, may have strategic momentary importance for the public 
arena where spokesmen appear as representatives and agents of 
vested groups. But it may not reveal the relative importance of the 
vast body of experiences faced by those who have borne the con- 
ditions now erupting. Thus, the immanence of war, recognized 
for years, becomes the big events of the Pearl Harbor attack; the 
inadequate education of one tenth of the nation’s children, a con- 
dition of eighty years’ standing, becomes the crisis of an awaited 
decision of the Supreme Court; the crisis long faced by capitalism 
becomes symbolized by a stock market crash which affected millions 
of persons who never had heard of that institution. The mass society 
learns of these earth-shaking events through legislative assemblies, 
conventions, the press, radio, or television. What takes place in 
those arenas is not a discussion or presentation, an elevation or 
reflection of the concerns of the ordinary run of concerns found 
in local groups. Rather, the reverse is true. The major influence 
in such presentation and discussion is exercised by individuals and 
groups who have the public ear, who have standing, prestige, au- 
thority, and power. The intellectual and social elite, public figures 
of prominence, and leaders of powerful organizations are the key 
figures in the formation of opinions about and procedures to ac- 
company the crisis at hand. 

A brief recapitulation permits us to describe our society as one 
that has the characteristics of a mass society with its frustrations 
and anxieties, and that tends to act in terms of crisis situations in 
ways that may reveal derived rather than experiential definition 
of the situation from which the crisis or big event stems, this be- 
cause many who have the public ear have not trod that public’s 
road. 

But does this culture have any basic operative ideas, values, or 
principles that bind its people together? No matter what the race, 
religion, creed, wealth, prestige, or other status of its hundreds 
of million people these principles seem to be their basic unities, 
fundamental value orientations: 

1. We believe in the principle of ethical equality—that spirit- 
ually, essentially all of us are equal. 
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2. We believe in the principle of an open-class society—that all 
people should have a choice to advance beyond the heritage of 
their birth, and to fall from that heritage if so minded. 

3. We believe in the principle of fair competition—the freedom 
of men to compete, to win, and to get hurt in their struggle for 
economic survival. 

4. We believe in the principle of checks and balances as a regu- 
lator of our social institutions—that democratic values can be ob- 
tained and maintained only if state, church, family, and “consent of 
the governed” operate with mutual accord, rights, and responsi- 
bilities. 

5. We believe in the principle of universal literacy—that all of 
us have a right to knowledge and to the use of its tools of expression. 

6. We believe in the principle of free communication—freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of expression, and free- 
dom to propose changes. 

7. We believe in the principle of differences—since all of us are 
ethically equal such differences as may appear among us are ac- 
cepted without collective prejudice. 

Though these are the ties that bind us they also reveal the areas 
of stress and strain and instability in our culture. I run the risk of 
oversimplifying the problem by saying that there seem to be three 
general reasons for our invalidity in this area: 

1. Our principles are imperfectly imbedded in our practices. 

2. In many instances the conditions of living in the United States 
have so changed that the means for carrying out our convictions 
are no longer adequate. 

3. Our material inequalities and opportunities have exceeded 
bounds permitted by the ethics of our convictions. 

These reasons might be explored through another look at the 
previously mentioned seven ways of life: 

1. We believe in equality. We know that actually we are not a 
nation of equals in many respects. Sex, age, race, religion, and 
refugee status still carry their stigma. Yet we know little of the in- 
group anxieties that attend these inequalities. 

2. We believe in an open-class society. Yet we continue to deny 
access to certain areas of society’s operations by reason of law, 
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custom, ritual, or status. Meanwhile, our society undergoes a com- 
plete transformation because of the “prestige drainage” that close 
contacts have made possible. 

3. We believe in fair competition. Yet we are constantly faced 
with the problem of how properly to show compassion for those 
who are “hurt” in the economic struggle. Social welfare has pro- 
vided some of the stop-gap answers in the past. 

4. We believe in checks and balances. Yet our society remains in 
a state of indefinite equilibrium, now balanced in favor of this 
interest, now in favor of that one. We know that the state cannot 
allow private parties to bargain or conspire away the advantage 
which the community has in access to human rights. In a world 
where the unknown crowds upon us, public policy can have no 
enduring ultimate. For its guidance we may have need to discover 
a more reasonable scheme of values than we now know. 

5. We believe in universal literacy. Yet among the tragedies of 
our time is the wastage of human resources resulting from basic 
and functional illiteracy found in our labor force and military 
manpower resources. 

6. We believe in free communication. Yet how difficult is this 
communication when so many of the nation’s subgroups speak 
neither the same language nor with the same tongue of experience. 
How difficult it becomes when specialist group after specialist group 
develops its own quasi-technical terms to explain a simple phe- 
nomenon. How difficult becomes free communication when the 
exercise of such freedom may bring forth additional insecurities 
and frustrations. 

4. We believe in diversity and differences. Yet we continue to 
operate as if differences res natura, differences in the natural order 
of man’s equipment, differences of certain ages, sexes, races, differ- 
ences of regions, religions, and nationalities, automatically rele- 
gated their possessors to the caste of the untouchables. 

You and I, as individuals, see through this glass of social adjust- 
ment but darkly. Social workers are aware of the tragedy of man’s 
existence when he is called upon to choose between competing 
definitions of right and wrong in the same situation, when an in- 
dividual is called upon to fill incompatible roles; when one finds 
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that he is debarred from achieving the goals which the culture has 
inculcated; when it is necessary for making a choice between com- 
petition and compassion in the struggle for survival. All of these 
are aspects of the problems of social relations that inhere in the 
social change we have experienced. 

These facts represent the general climate within which such a 
change as racial desegregation and integration are to take place. 
Though the Supreme Court’s decision gave a momentous high- 
light to the process, I think you and I should keep in mind that in 
view of the nature of our society and the principles upon which it 
is based, the process of desegregation has been going on in some 
form for many years. This decision outlawed some encrusted prac- 
tices and gave reason for us to believe that new problems lay 
ahead. What does this mean for the field of social work? I am 
certain that it means action to implement our values and our be- 
havior. It means self-action, behavior which springs from the dy- 
namic concerns of the individual. It means interaction, joint be- 
havior that results from the contacts one person has with another. 
It means, also, transaction, the actions of our professions, our or- 
ganizations, and our institutions upon other professions, organi- 
zations, and institutions in establishing revised systems of proce- 
dures and practices for dealing with the changes and the relations 
that are involved. It especially means that from the point of view of 
social work the Supreme Court has opened up for individual and 
family welfare a whole new perspective for mental hygiene if the 
adjustments of individuals to the new order of integrated princi- 
ple and practice are to be made effective. 

This is not a new role for social work. Ever in its experience 
social work has provided social workers as “middlemen” in the 
welfare process. (““Middleman” is the generic term for the person 
who intervenes in the process of transferring goods from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer, or from the manufacturer to the ultimate 
consumer. In the Middle Ages he was customarily viewed as an 
interloper, an economic parasite who forced his way into the process 
in order to reap an unnecessary profit. Later, through their achieved 
specialization, middlemen began performing a function which per- 
mitted the transference of goods more efficiently and more cheaply. 
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No longer were they regarded as “engrossers” and “forestallers” of 
the economic process. They were called upon to create new devices 
that would permit action within the public interest.) This, it 
seems, is the unique challenge of social change to social work, a 
unique, isolated, and lonely profession—the only one dedicated to 
effect salutary change in the most controversial areas of human 
existence, the only profession in which sentiment plays a formi- 
dable role yet may block achievement in a significant way; the pro- 
fession that always pays for the unanticipated consequences of its 
behavior. Social work must approach these problems of self-action, 
interaction, and transaction with faith, reason, understanding, skill, 
and resoluteness. 

All of this seems to indicate that the implications of social change 
and social relations for social work are myriad. They bespeak a 
need for an increasing social concern: How do we build a good 
democratic society for the individual and the family with the ideals 
and the tools of contemporary social work? Our ideals require 
empirical counterparts. If these democratic ideals are soundly 
conceived and are within the general scope of the social work pro- 
fessions, it should be feasible to support such ideals with experi- 
mental ways of living which have been validated, at least in part, 
by science and in part by tested experience. The implications be- 
speak an evaluation of social work personnel to cope with democ- 
racy’s needs. Can we find men and women capable of providing us 
with ideas and programs designed to come to grips with these prob- 
lems of change that we now call progress as well as with those 
problems we have not touched because they fill us with anxiety and 
confusion? Our concern is with the behavior content of society, a 
vast unexplored area. The problems in that area, along with their 
supporting values, seem to indicate that social work and social 
welfare as fields of applied social science inherit a significant task 
of diagnosis, prognosis, and therapy. At the outset, social work 
and social welfare must be able to provide a genuine intellectual 
and social leadership in dealing with the realities of social change. 
They must be ready to entomb in a museum of social fictions the 
ideas and practices which have emerged from haphazard perform- 
ance and narrow-range thinking. They must be able to get the new 
values, the new principles, and the new practices accepted in the 
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competition of the market place. Finally, in recognizing the danger 
of a new orthodoxy rising to replace an old one, social work seems 
to be faced with the task of serving as a ventilator for democracy, 
keeping ever in front of the nation its opportunities for making 
effective use of the knowledge and values that are its stock in trade, 
while demonstrating the know-how of the effective engineer. 
Through such an approach to the problems of social change and 
social relations, social work will not be deluded into thinking it 
has achieved progress by merely repeating the word. Dangerous? 
Perhaps. But out of this nettle one may pluck the flower, whole- 
ness. Therein lies the true safety of the profession, the people, and 
the general welfare. Therein lie the diversity and differences, which 
I trust we shall have with us always. Therein, too, lie the tools for 
perfecting, maturing, and refining a society by ameliorating, al- 
leviating, or eliminating its divisiveness. Finally, it permits us to 
construct another proposition for our continued consideration and 
actions: The quality and quantity of social change and social 
relations within our culture are functions of three major variables: 
(1) the differences and diversities of the people; (2) the strength of 
the culture’s values or operating ideas; and (3) the effectiveness of its 
social institutions. Is it possible to maximize the potential of the 
differences and diversities while minimizing the quality and quan- 
tity of the divisiveness? In the answer lies the significant social chal- 
lenge of our day and our culture. 


THE MEANING OF GrouP EXPERIENCE 
IN THE CURRENT SCENE 


by MAX LERNER 


T eptins DISCUSS not so much the current scene as a whole, 
as one phase of it: the problem of identity and the faceless man. 
A somewhat euphoric piece in a recent issue of Time paints a rosy 
picture of the American future and the way in which the dynamics 
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of American life will solve every problem. It speculates on. the 
vogue of the Davy Crockett legend, saying that its current vogue 
shows our current ideal to be the man who “can lick any problem 
with his wits and his two hands.” Explanations are very easy—they 
can be had for the thinking up. How about this one: The vogue of 
a particular legend points to some psychic vitamin deficiency that 
the legend somehow trys to supply. Our contemporary kids eat up 
the story of the King of the Wild Frontier because in their day- 
dreams they ride and tame the wild frontier that does not exist in 
reality in their everyday lives. Davy Crockett lived an individualist, 
and he died in hand-to-hand fighting at the Battle of the Alamo. 
Our kids today hunger to be individuals, but the only means they 
find is by joining this monster rally that crowds before the TV 
camera and stands in line at the movie houses to see the Davy 
Crockett shows, and by buying Davy Crockett hats and pajamas 
and bath towels dreamed up by the synthetic ingenuity of a lusty 
new infant industry. Living in a world that threatens to hurtle into 
unimaginable space, they have become a little tired of space cadets. 
They want a compassable hero with whom they can identify them- 
selves, one who dies in hand-to-hand battle and not by impersonal 
forces in a radioactive waste. 

The great casualty of our time is the individual and his inner 
style and personality. To be sure, there is a good deal of current 
emphasis on the individual in our social thinking, especially in the 
movement for the “new conservatism,” in the appeal to natural 
law, and the warnings we are getting against the big media and 
the culture of massism. There is a movement back to religion, or 
perhaps only to religiosity. There is a heightened cult of the child, 
or at least many things are said in the name of concern about the 
child. There is a recoil from what used to be called the “social- 
consciousness generation,” a recoil from our earlier worries about 
society and social problems. The swing today is toward private emo- 
tions and private concerns. Yet this obsession with privacy is some- 
what ironic when all about us there are objective facts of the in- 
vasion of privacy, in the era of big media and of the cancerous 
growth of Congressional investigating powers. 

Let us be clear about one thing: the technology of an era sets 
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the frame, both of its dangers and its opportunities. Technologi- 
cally our era is one of atomic power, electronics, and automation. 
From another point of view, it is the era of fission, fusion, and the 
feedback. As such, would it not be curious if the individual and his 
creativeness were not caught up compulsively by these new forces 
and compelled to come to terms with them? 

May I give one example of what I think is happening? When 
the Russians unleashed some more powerful jets and more of them 
than our military experts had counted on, there was an outcry from 
the spokesman of the American Air Force, warning us that the 
Russians are outstripping us. We will now set out to outstrip the 
Russians again. And then the Russians in turn will outstrip us. And 
at this very time when the cold war shows some signs of melting, 
the arms race will continue with the same madness. It is no secret 
that we have developed the most ingenious modes of defense and 
interception against enemy atomic bombers. Our military people 
tell us that it will soon be next to impossible for enemy bombers 
carrying atomic weapons to break through our defense net. At the 
same time, we are developing intercontinental guided missiles 
which will break through the enemy’s similar defense net, and no 
doubt we are also working at perfecting a still more ingenious 
defense net that will be immune against intercontinental guided 
missiles. 

I say to you, behold Man in all his godlike glory, swinging full 
circle like a huge beast chasing himself and finally catching his tail 
in his mouth, revolving around and around and around. Behold 
Man contriving the utmost means of destruction, and then defense 
against those means. Behold Man building electronic machines 
that will perform the tasks men feed into them, thereby eliminating 
Man from every working capacity except that of making, feeding, 
and servicing the 1uachines that eliminate him. Behold Man apply- 
ing this ultimate principle of automation to ultimate weapons of 
nuclear fusion and to the ultimate defense against these weapons, 
until finally he glimpses the radioactive waste against which there 
is no defense and from which there can be no redress and no escape, 
because mankind cannot evacuate the planet. 

Let me cite another symbol of our time—what happened to 
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Robert Oppenheimer. He labored mightily for us in this area of 
atomic power, and by every standard he was a hero of our times. 
Without his efforts it would have been impossible to hold together 
the scientific working force at Los Alamos. We should have hung 
garlands around him; instead of that, we gave him hemlock to drink. 
Some of you may recall, in the TV interview between Edward R. 
Murrow and Oppenheimer, the mask of agony on the face of the 
scientist. It had been given to him as a leading atomic scientist to 
peer behind the curtain that veils the future, and to glimpse what 
lies beyond. When Oppenheimer was asked whether after the next 
war any of humanity would be left, he said, “Yes, some would be 
left. But,” he added, “it would take an effort of the human imagina- 
tion to recognize what was left as being human.” 

Most of what is presented to us as the future is in optimistic 
statistics about population, education, social mobility, and all the 
rest. But the future is also fission and fusion and feedback, atomic 
power and automation. These are the perspectives within which 
we who work with the human material of America must contrive 
to nurse the spark of individuality. The danger is that in an atomic 
era all the pressures are toward atomizing the individual, that in an 
age of automation the new habits of thought and action may become 
those of automatism. 


I remember when we used to have a lot of quarrels about in- 
dividualism versus collectivism. Those quarrels have lost a good 
deal of their meaning at a time when every social system is caught 
in the same trap. For us, as for the Russians, the Germans, the 
Chinese, the Indians, the central problem has become the loss of 
identity and the discovery of identity. 

I may perhaps restate it by saying that in every type of society 
there is a cultural envelope within which the young person grows 
up and through which by a kind of osmosis the culture manages to 
communicate its concerns; or, to put it differently, there is always 
some leading question which directly or indirectly the culture asks 
of its young people or hammers into their consciousness during 
their growing years. In totalitarian countries the question is, “Who 
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whom?”—who does what to whom, who is more powerful than 
whom, who can dictate to whom, who can kill whom? It is a ques- 
tion of power. Even when, as in the case of Russia and China, it is 
put in the form of the dialectic of history, it is still a question of 
power, and the new generation grows up conditioned to think in 
power terms. 

How about our society? In our acquisitive and marketing society 
the question has been not “Who whom?” but “Who gets what?’’— 
how much can I get? The life goals our young people learn are 
those of wealth and acquisitiveness, and their notions of success and 
prestige, power and security, run in terms of wealth and acquisitive- 
ness. In such a framework, as Eric Fromm has pointed out, the 
whole personality tends to become a marketable or a vendable 
personality. Given the current anxieties that arise in an era when 
the very foundations of earth seem to be shaken, it is natural for our 
young people to seek security as no American generation has ever 
sought it before—not just economic, but psychological security. 
There is much talk about our delinquent youth, and the roots of 
their malaise form a problem that I do not intend to brush aside. 
But what I am concerned about is not so much their delinquency 
as their desperate quest for security. I am less worried about what 
Robert Lindner calls the “mutiny of youth” than I am about their 
loss of identity and their drive toward conformity. I suggest, in 
fact, that the drive toward conformity and the angry mutiny of 
youth may be phases of the same phenomenon, which I call the loss 
of identity. Professors Ardorno, Frenkel-Brunswick, and their 
colleagues have shown us that what they call the “authoritarian 
personality” is found most frequently in the groups that are over- 
trained to the requirements of status and prestige as well as the 
groups that bear deep resentments against society and carry a rebel 
chip on their shoulders. Similarly, who has not met with the in- 
stance of the young man who goes berserk, who turns into a rapist 
babysitter or a sadistic bludgeoner of his girl, to the surprise of the 
neighbors who recall him only as a model boy who went to Sunday 
School and mowed lawns? Which of us but has found that the 
subculture of the gangs has an appeal to the boys of the slum 
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neighborhood exactly because it gives them qualities of warmth 
and cohesion and a sense of belonging that they do not get from the 
world outside? 

It is customary to speak of the current forms of social disinte- 
gration as departures from the cultural norm. The inference is that 
if the young people really understood our cultural values and lived 
up to them we would have far less delinquency and far less crime 
and dope addiction and the “nonvirgin clubs” in the high schools, 
and the rest. But a closer study of each of these areas would show 
that in each case the experience of the members of these groups 
expresses an overvaluing rather than an undervaluing of our cul- 
tural norms. Paradoxical as that may seem, the delinquent wants 
to be a conformist, which is why he expresses his rebellion against 
the values of society. The fellow who is a dope-pusher is trying to 
get rich quick. A young criminal who steals cars has so much respect 
for property that he wants to become a man of property himself; 
and the racketeer is simply applying the principles of business or- 
ganization and administration to those interstitial areas which have 
not yet been organized by business. What has happened is not that 
the young people reject our cultural values but that they adopt 
them without any of those inhibitions with which society has tried 
to indoctrinate them. They pay our values the compliment of 
taking them with a cold and naked seriousness, and they do this (I 
suggest) because the question to which they have become accus- 
tomed—‘“Who gets what?”’—is the primary question in their minds, 
and because they have not learned their identity. 

One other comment on this. It is not fashionable now to talk 
of class conditioning and class experience. Yet much of the human 
material that comes to grief in our culture comes out of the work- 
ing class, out of youngsters brought up in working-class families 
and working-class neighborhoods but surrounded everywhere by 
middle-class values. That is to say, their subculture is a working- 
class subculture, but the larger culture is a middle-class culture. 
Their whole sensate world of striving and their glory dreams are 
middle-class strivings and middle-class dreams; yet they find them- 
selves shut out of the world they long for, much as Adam and Eve 
were shut out of Eden after the Fall by a flaming sword. 
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We preen ourselves a good deal these days on our opportunity 
system, our social mobility, our open-class system, and largely we 
are right. The curious fact about our American society is that we 
have both an “opportunity line” for young people and the insecurity 
that I speak of. It may be due to the very thing that we pride our- 
selves on—this rapid accession of social experience, which is more 
rapid for larger segments of the population in America than ever 
before in our history. So rapid, in fact, that the personality perhaps 
cannot absorb it and cannot consolidate it. Karl Polanyi, writing 
about English economic and social history at the turn of the nine- 
teenth century, spoke of the “Great Transformation” that took 
place in England when the market mechanism became the princi- 
ple for organizing not only the economy but also the society. A 
similar transformation took place in American life sometime after 
the Civil War, and it has been accelerated since; the market econ- 
omy became accepted as the principal regulator, not only of the 
economic but also of the social and moral order. As Mr. Feather- 
stone put it, in one of Thomas Love Peacock’s novels, “Every man 
for himself, Sir, and God for us all.” 

The religion of freedom and the philosophy of equality were 
transformed into a sort of automatic creed. One could draw a 
quite terrifying picture of the dominant role of acquisitiveness in 
achieving outer ties without any inner ties in our society. There is 
no equality, for example, in the surroundings of birth; there is a 
hierarchy of solicitude for mother and child depending on income. 
In school, as everyone knows, there is a similar gradation in the 
way children are dressed and the homes they come from which 
shapes the child’s attitude toward other children. The child learns 
quickly the gulf between those who have everything assured and 
those who have to struggle for everything. In the years of growth 
the conditions that make for an expanding personality must all be 
paid for—leisure from work in the early years, adequate medical 
care, a chance for recreation and travel, access to sun and sea, 
music and art and books. In adult life these principles continue 
to operate. In his job life the worker comes to feel that the corpora- 
tion yields him no quarter, and in turn he gives his work grudg- 
ingly; it is not even work, it is a job, and he does it without joy. 
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Those who care about honor and love, about fighting for causes 
that yield no return, about spending themselves for people with 
whom they have only the bonds of common humanity—such peo- 
ple are called “starry-eyed idealists,” ““Utopians,” “do-gooders,” and 
the very name that is applied to them shows the contempt that is 
felt for them. In old age those who can no longer pay their way 
are forgotten, and even in death they are hurried away silently 
into an obscure grave. 

Obviously, I have overdrawn this picture. One can say many 
things to counterbalance it. But I have overdrawn it in order to 
show something of what Nietzsche once called “the pathos of dis- 
tance” that operates in a society where we are now using the words 
“interpersonal relations” because we have obscured the cement of 
society that ought to tie individuals and groups together. 

It is fashionable to blame many of these ills of ours upon our 
mass media; I do not hold with this entirely. I do not hold with the 
fallacy which argues that because some of the consequences of the 
media are vicious the whole complex is vicious; just as I do not 
hold with the mystique of some of the new highbrows who argue 
that there must be a special virtue of the folk mind resident in the 
mass media. The media are a new form of technology, that is all, 
and this technology carries with it far-reaching cultural conse- 
quences; but no culture is likely to be corrupted or overthrown 
by the mass media unless it is ready for corruption and ripe for 
overthrow. The media are, in the image that I have used before, 
the envelope surrounding the growing personality that mediates 
the values of the culture, and the selective sheath through which 
the cultural norms reach the individual. There are many things 
wrong with our mass media. A structure of power within them 
is carried over from the rest of the society; it determines who selects 
what the people will see and hear and what is selected. The masters 
of the medias do not perform their functions as educators. The 
media are largely at the service of advertising, and their cultural 
and artistic values are extra values. All of this is true; but when you 
have said it, it still remains true that there is a lazy tendency on 
our part to blame the psychic ills of our culture on these media. 
This is what we may call the fallacy of the instrument, the belief 
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that whatever happens is due to malign or malignant forces within 
an instrument, within the press or within TV, or radio, or the 
movies; and that man himself is somehow a neutral blackboard on 
which all these things are written. I suggest that this premise under- 
lies some of the work that is now being done by Senator Kefauver 
and his committee, with much devotion and dedication to the wel- 
fare of our children. What arouses my concern about these investi- 
gations is not so much that they move toward censorship, but that 
they add to this idea that the neutral personality is played upon 
by forces of all kinds. It is not committed within itself to anything, 
but is affected only by the instrument. In the field of science and 
technology we demand of all our technicians now that they be 
civically neutral. Where they fail to be neutral enough we prod 
their neutrality by security trials which serve as a warning that 
scientists are the guardians of our security, and like the guardians 
of the Sultan’s harem they must become saintly eunuchs, at least 
politically. 

I have spoken of the two questions that are asked, the one in 
totalitarian society and the other in ours. The third question that 
we are beginning to put to ourselves is really the old and timeless 
Socratic question—‘‘Who am I?” Eric Ericson, in his book Child- 
hood and Society, has a section on the “Quest for an American 
Identity.” There is a clever novel that came out in London re- 
cently, by Nigel Dennis, called Cards of Identity, which describes 
a club of men who change the identities of their victims by recon- 
ditioning them completely. In a sense this process has been taking 
place among us, too, where our young people have grown up with 
only the outer envelope of their identity—the envelope of the 
culture and its “built-in” life goals. A long time ago America was 
discovered and explored, and many efforts have been made since 
to rediscover it; but I think our task now should be not so much 
the rediscovery of America as the discovery and exploration of the 
self. 

It is a difficult thing to find one’s identity in an age like ours 
when every force tends to obliterate it. The trouble is that in 
our anxieties about the enemy without and the enemy within, the 
search for identity has taken the curious form of the whittling 
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away of one’s privacy rather than its reinforcement. Thus we have 
witnessed the reemergence of an interesting personality type, the 
informer-confessor. In the earlier days of evangelistic religion the 
confessor came forward and bore witness to having been saved from 
the flames of hell. In latter-day America he bares his political past 
with a virtuous sense of having achieved salvation after sin. He 
exposes others who worked with him in the past, either to save the 
nation or his own skin or to compel them to save their souls. The 
obverse side of the confessor-informer is the voyeur, who craves a 
glimpse into the private lives of others, especially the noted and 
notorious. It helps account for the growth of the gossip columnists 
in America, several of whom have built their following on a 
structure of power unparalleled in other societies. By catching the 
great with their guard down the ordinary man is reassured that they 
are in the same human condition that he is. 

In this age of anxiety there has emerged the fearer-pursuer. He 
is convinced that he is encircled by enemies. At the same time, he 
is a hunter for dangerous thoughts. He combines these two seem- 
ingly contradictory traits because each serves to reinforce the other. 
The paranoids who feel themselves surrounded by conspirators be- 
come the hounds of God in hunting them down. Those who spend 
their lives in a sustained quest for subversives are in turn themselves 
caught, like the Emperor Jones, in the jungle of their own fears. 

No, the search for identity is not something to be carried on as 
the by-product of the quest for political security. To do so is to 
destroy much of the atmosphere of an open society within which 
alone the individual can discover who he is. Thus civil liberties 
are largely an identity problem. We are thinking a good deal less 
about civil liberties now than a year ago, largely because what we 
used to call “McCarthyism” has ceased to be an ism and has be- 
come a wasm. However, the big fact about McCarthy was not the 
man or even his ideas, but the audience that was receptive to both. 
If this is true, then a similar crisis may arise again under different 
circumstances, with a different pattern, under a different man, but 
with the same audience. When it arises it will be because millions 
of our fellow Americans have lost their sense of their own identity 
and are eager to find one by identifying with a man like themselves, 
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a weak man who has overcome his weaknesses by becoming, in the 
unforgettable phrase of George L. Orwell, a boot stamping on a 
human face forever. 

There is another sense in which civil liberties may be seen as an 
identity problem. The identity of the victim is crushed by the 
device of hiding the identity of the accuser. This is of course the 
big question in the Peters case which is before the Supreme Court 
now—the case of the Yale professor of public health who was 
dubbed a security risk on the testimony of someone whose identity 
was never revealed to him. Thurman Arnold, who has been ably 
fighting this case, has said that there are two important criteria for 
the rights of the defendant in America: one, that he should be ac- 
cused for something he has done, not something he has thought; 
second, that he should be able to face his accusers. Attorney General 
Brownell has argued that if we allow him to face his accusers we 
shall not be able to give the requisite security to these informer- 
confessors in the Department of Justice. But it is interesting to see 
this whole phenomenon as an effort to create faceless men through 
the medium of faceless men. The boot crushing a human face be- 
longs to a man whose identity is lost in the shadows. 

May I cite one final personal episode? Some scientists at Fort 
Monmouth were suspended from their jobs. Two of them were 
suspended for something that involved me. One of them had been 
to a lecture that I had given at Red Bank, New Jersey, some ten 
years back. He was suspended largely because he had approved of 
that lecture and of my writings. His brother, in turn, was suspended 
because he was the brother of the man who had been to my lecture, 
etc. I finally appeared before the Army Review Board, and told 
them a little about myself, and these two young men were rein- 
stated. The sequel is interesting. A few months ago I went back to 
a community near Red Bank and I gave another talk. At the end of 
it a young man came up to me and shook my hand. He turned out 
to be the young man who was originally suspended because he had 
been at my talk ten years before. I felt heartened as I have not felt 
for a long time, because this young man had not allowed his identity 
to be crushed. He had not allowed himself to be crossed out, nulli- 
fied. He was what he was. 
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I do not want to give the impression that this quest for identity 
can be carried on in a vacuum by the individual as a kind of exer- 
cise in stoicism. It can’t. There are two things about it with which 
I want to close: 

One, it must take the form of a search for relationship of the 
individual to various members of small groups and of the com- 
munity—to his family, to his school, to his peer groups, to the 
models he takes as his cultural heroes. It is only by helping the 
delinquent boy find his true relations that we can start him on his 
quest for identity. I remember an English movie in which there 
was a theme song, “I know where I’m going and I know who’s going 
with me.” I know who’s going with me. That has to do with rela- 
tionship of the individual to a whole series of groups, without 
which there can be no discovery of identity. 

There is a second comment I want to make about this process. 
I think we do too much in the way of looking to see whether Ameri- 
cans are “tolerant.” There is an excellent book by Samuel A. 
Stouffer called Communism, Conformity, and Civil Liberties,! in 
which the author interprets the results of some questionnaire work 
that had been done throughout the country about attitudes on 
civil liberties. It shows a quite frightening absence of real involve- 
ment in public affairs. Only one percent of the people that were 
interviewed cared either about civil liberties or about the threat to 
civil liberties, or about the Russians. Stouffer feels encouraged, 
however, because among group leaders and younger people a much 
more substantial percentage of Americans were tolerant of the 
views of others. But this does not take us far. If we take the figures 
for toleration, and take the figures about the sheath of indifference 
that surrounds so many Americans, we can see that many Americans 
may have a feeling of toleration for others within the sheath of 
indifference. I might, for example, be very tolerant of the rights 
of my Negro fellow Americans to be first-class citizens, but that 
toleration might be enclosed within a sheath of indifference. When 
I find a mob of faceless young people pursuing some Negro students 
down the streets of the city, as was true some months back, I might 
sit back and say, “Isn’t it too bad?” or simply shrug my shoulders. 

1 New York: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1955. 
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In other words, you do not get any kind of genuine feeling for 
others unless you have along with a toleration for their views a sense 
of commitment to fight for their right to be what they have to be. 
It is this sense of commitment that I find missing in the figures on 
American attitudes. I do not think we are going to be able to re- 
capture this sense of commitment very easily. It may take a longer 
time than the cold war and the struggle for world power, but it is a 
job that we must undertake. 

I think we can undertake it only if we have the sense of the coun- 
try as an open society. I spent seven weeks in Asia this winter, and 
one of the things I carried back with me was the sense of resentment 
that the Asians have toward the West and toward America. One 
of the deepest sources of this resentment is that we have oversold 
them on the idea that we are a successful and completed country, 
that we have finished our job, that all is wonderful in our country, 
that living standards are high, that population movements are won- 
derful, that education is wonderful, and all the rest. We have also 
given them the sense that we are a completed country, especially 
by closing the gates of immigration in the past twenty years to new 
people coming in. The great immigrant experience of reenacting 
the life of the pioneer has dwindled more and more. What these 
people in Asia want of us is a sense of a resurgent revolutionary 
force, because that is what they want in their own country and in 
themselves. The true dynamism of America is not that of a closed 
society in a finished country, but of an open society in an unfinished 
country. 

It is within this open society and unfinished country, con- 
tinually in process and continually in quest of its identity as a cul- 
ture, that individuals can find themselves. Walt Whitman once 
wrote to Emerson on the flyleaf of his book Leaves of Grass: “Mas- 
ter, 1am a man who has perfect faith; master, we have not come 
through centuries, caste, heroisms, freedoms, to halt in this land 
today.” I would like to see young Americans given a chance to 
develop their personalities and find their identity, but they can do 
it only if we have an America in which we are determined and 
committed not to halt today. 
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The Dynamics of Social Work 


by ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER 


Soca WORKERS ARE RIGHTLY CONCERNED not only about 
the practice of social work as a profession but about the contribu- 
tion social work can make to social welfare as a whole. When I speak 
of social welfare I mean social welfare in its largest sense of human 
welfare, not simply an artificial fragment labeled “social welfare.” 

It would indeed be presumptuous for social work to claim that it 
has a monopoly in its concern for promoting social welfare. But it is 
true that social work is the only profession that is consciously at- 
tempting to apply the findings of the social and biological sciences 
to promote social welfare in all its phases as affecting the everyday 
life of individuals and communities. It is also true that in so doing 
it is animated by, and tests its success by, the effect on individual 
human beings of flesh and blood and not by any abstract economic, 
social, or political standard. 

This constitutes the dynamism of social work. It is inherent in 
all phases of social work whether it be casework, social group work, 
community organization, social administration or any one of the 
specialties. How can this dynamism be translated into the actual 
dynamics of action? 

In the old days social work was not differentiated from social 
welfare in the large sense of the term. Perhaps we should speak of 
the social workers of yesteryear as social welfare workers. Many 
of them were necessarily social reformers concerned about such 
obvious social evils as child labor, sweatshops, starvation wages, 
industrial accidents, occupational diseases, widespread tuberculo- 
sis, and the like. 

All these evils have by no means been eliminated, but they 
have become greatly ameliorated. Today the social evils confront- 
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ing us are not so largely due to economic causes. They are more 
subtle, more pervasive, and more difficult to attack because to a 
considerable extent they grow out of our changing way of life. 

World wars, increasing urbanization and industrialization, in- 
creasing population, increasing mobility of people, commercialized 
recreation, have all created problems which we are far from having 
solved. Moreover, they cannot be solved simply by legislation, but 
must be solved largely by better social planning and better social 
organization in our towns, cities, and states where people must 
learn how to live and work together for the common good under 
rapidly changing and increasingly difficult conditions. 

We are too prone to look back with a sigh to the great days of 
social reform and the great deeds of social workers of a bygone day. 
We are accused, and indeed accuse ourselves, of having had our at- 
tention directed away from the environmental causes of human 
misery and unhappiness in our preoccupation with applying our 
new-found knowledge and skills to analyzing and solving the 
personal causes of individual maladjustment and family prob- 
lems. 

It is true, of course, that many individual and family problems 
do grow out of unsatisfactory economic and social conditions; but 
it is also true that we cannot solve many of our economic and social 
problems without the understanding of individual human be- 
havior. There is a closer relationship between the so-called “whole- 
sale” or ‘‘mass” programs and the “retail,” individualized methods 
of casework than many people realize. 

The specialized knowledge and skills that we have been develop- 
ing since the days of the great social reformers are skills we need 
to cope with the newer types of social problems. They should not 
be depreciated. They should be put to work more effectively in 
solving these problems. But the big question is how the individual 
social worker can play a significant part in applying his skills to 
this larger purpose. 

To be most effective, it seems to me necessary that social workers 
select specific objectives to the attainment of which they can make a 
definite contribution because of their professional knowledge and 
skills. It also seems to me that social workers should not overlook 
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the possibilities that lie close at hand. Social welfare, like charity, 
may well begin at home. 

At the very least it should be possible for social workers to stimu- 
late their own agency to undertake more systematic and continuing 
studies of the social results of existing agency policies to determine 
whether they are in need of change. It should be possible to go 
further and stimulate their agency to cooperate with other social 
agencies in focusing on particular social and economic problems of 
concern not only to individual clients but to the entire community. 
Oftentimes lack of public understanding or lack of generally avail- 
able information or lack of concentrated attention on a particular 
problem is the chief handicap to effective social action rather than 
outright opposition to change. Often the problem is one that is 
generally recognized and is of great concern to the community, but 
its complete solution calls for social planning and social organiza- 
tion on such an extensive scale as to inhibit even a beginning being 
made toward a solution. Social workers ought to be able to suggest 
practical first steps that could be taken, so that a community might 
begin to move from discussion to action. 

When we have thought about how we can promote social welfare 
generally—what is usually called “social action”-—we have thought 
largely in terms of influencing new legislation and dramatic re- 
forms. We have not thought enough about specific ways in which 
we can promote better social planning and social organization in 
our own community. We have not thought enough in terms of 
improving existing social welfare programs, both government and 
nongovernment, where general policy has already been agreed upon 
but where great gaps may exist between social purpose and social 
results. These gaps may be due to downright administrative in- 
efficiency or they may be due to shortcomings in the implementa- 
tion of the general policy. And failure properly to implement gen- 
eral policy may be unwitting or deliberate. 

Let me cite an outstanding illustration of an existing social wel- 
fare program where there is a great gap between purpose and re- 
sults. The original public assistance titles of the Social Security 
Act have been on the statute books for twenty years. All states have 
had these programs in operation for many years. But it is doubtful 
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whether there are more than a handful of states where it can be 
said that not only are all needy persons actually receiving adequate 
assistance but also that people in equal need are being treated 
equally regardless of where they live within a particular state. 

The Social Security Act does not require all states to meet a 
uniform, nation-wide standard of adequacy as a condition for the 
receipt of Federal aid. In fact, the Federal law clearly leaves it to 
the discretion of each state as to what level of adequacy is “‘practi- 
cable under the conditions in such State.” 

The obvious justification for providing less than adequate assist- 
ance would be lack of fiscal capacity. And it is true that in general 
the states in which the average monthly assistance payments are 
low are the states having a relatively low per capita income. But 
an examination of the data also shows that many of the states (in- 
cluding low-income states) that provide low assistance payments 
spend a much smaller proportion of the total personal income of 
the people in these states for public assistance than do the states that 
provide higher assistance payments. In other words, these states 
could provide more adequate assistance if their citizens were will- 
ing to make the same fiscal effort as states that provide higher as- 
sistance payments. Putting it another way, these citizens are not 
convinced or are not aware of the fact that poor people in their states 
need as much food, clothing, and other essentials of life as do the 
citizens in other states. Otherwise, for example, the cash amount for 
food, when all food must be purchased, would not vary by states 
all the way from $20 to $34 a month for an aged person. Certainly 
social workers can be of great help to the citizens of a state in 
reaching a right decision. 

I have been discussing the categories of public assistance which _ ¢ 
the Federal Government helps finance. The Federal Government ~~ 
does not help finance general relief, or “poor relief,” as it is some- 
times called. And in nineteen states neither does the state govern- 
ment help the local government finance the cost. The result has 
been that needy persons who cannot qualify under one of the four 
federally aided categories of public assistance—for example, the 
unemployed and temporarily disabled—are having their needs met 
even less adequately and consistently in most states. Again it is 
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clear that social workers can be of great help in calling public at- 
tention to the situation existing in their community and state. 

Another outstanding example of a social welfare program where 
there is a great gap between social purpose and social results is 
unemployment insurance. Social workers do not actually partici- 
pate in the administration of this program, as they do in the case of 
public assistance. But they are in the best position to judge whether 
unemployment insurance is really accomplishing its basic purpose 
of serving as a first line of defense against economic hardship due 
to loss of employment. Today the average weekly benefit paid is 
about one third of the average weekly wage. While the length of 
time for which benefits are paid has been increased somewhat, 
about one out of every four unemployed workers exhausts his 
benefit rights before he finds another job. It is estimated that during 
1954, 1.75 million unemployed workers exhausted their benefit 
rights. The result has been that in many states the general relief 
rolls doubled. Is it not possible for social workers to do something 
to promote better public understanding of the need for improving 
the law so that it is more effective in accomplishing its purpose? 

Another important social welfare program that is failing to ac- 
complish its social purpose is workmen’s compensation. We have 
had workmen's compensation laws on our statute books for almost 
half a century. They were intended to provide a reasonable amount 
of financial protection to workers disabled because of industrial 
accidents or occupational disease. Although social workers are not 
engaged in the administration of these laws they see the effect on 
the families of injured workmen when loss of income is not ade- 
quately compensated. 

After all these years one fourth of the workers in this country 
have no protection under these laws, and in only half the state is 
compensation paid for all occupational diseases. In the other half 
no compensation is paid for any occupational disease whatsoever, 
or it is paid for only a few kinds of occupational diseases. The 
weekly rate of compensation for temporary disability averages only 
40 percent of wage loss. In the case of serious permanent disabilities, 
such as the loss of a leg or arm, the period for which compensation 
is paid is usually restricted to anywhere from three to ten years. In 
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the case of death the widow usually receives compensation for eight 
years or less. Only a minority of the states pay additional benefits 
if the deceased worker also left orphans surviving him. 

Again, the explanation for the failure of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws to accomplish their social purpose must be due to lack 
of understanding on the part of the public. And again the question 
arises whether social workers cannot do something to promote 
better public understanding. 

There are no social insurance laws covering the cost of medical 
care for nonindustrial disabilities. This type of protection, usually 
called “health insurance,” is the most universal form of social in- 
surance. It is in effect in all other industrial nations and in most non- 
industrial nations as well. However, in this country the combined 
opposition of the American Medical Association and commercial 
accident and health insurance companies has prevented its adop- 
tion. It would be probably unrealistic to urge individual social 
workers to take the lead in advocating the passage of such laws in 
the face of such opposition. However, I would hope that organiza- 
tions of social workers would study health insurance proposals pre- 
sented to the Congress and to state legislatures with a view to taking 
a position on the merits of such proposals. 

I would also hope that social workers would study the existing 
provisions in their own community for financing the cost of medi- 
cal care, particularly for low-income families. Nongovernmental 
health insurance plans furnish some protection against medical 
costs. It is claimed that as many as 100,000,000 persons have some 
protection. However, most of this protection covers hospital ex- 
penses only. All told, only 20 percent of the total private expendi- 
tures of the American people for medical care is covered by these 
plans. Moreover, a relatively small proportion of low-income 
families and people living in rural areas have any protection. 

I particularly urge that social workers concern themselves about 
whether recipients of public assistance in their community are 
actually receiving adequate medical care. It has been said that only 
the very rich and the very poor receive adequate care. Whatever 
may be the situation as regards the very rich, information pub- 
lished by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
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shows that in eight states no payments for medical care are made 
from public assistance funds and that in nineteen other states ex- 
penditures for medical care averaged less than two dollars a month 
per person receiving assistance. 

So far I have discussed only social welfare programs designed to 
cope with economic needs. But, as I suggested at the outset, many 
of our present-day social problems cannot be solved simply by 
meeting the economic needs of individuals. They require greatly 
expanded social services of all kinds to be provided both by non- 
governmental and by governmental agencies. They also require 
better social planning and organization in all our communities 
and states. Social workers of course have the responsibility of sup- 
plying the necessary specialized social services. But they also have 
a greater and more difficult responsibility to assist all groups 
within the community to achieve better community organization, 
which is the sine qua non in coping with these problems. 

Let me refer to only a few of our social problems that are not 
primarily economic in character. Juvenile delinquency is by no 
means confined to slum neighborhoods and low-income families. 
The needs of our aging citizens are no longer largely economic; 
our problem now is how we can enable them to lead happy and 
useful lives even when their livelihood is assured. 

We are also struggling with the problem of how we can better 
prevent and care for chronic illness. We are told by the Commis- 
sion on Chronic Illness that “home care programs properly or- 
ganized offer the most effective method yet devised for bringing to 
long-term patients and their families the coordinated services re- 
quired.” We are also told that these coordinated services, which 
include social work, are being developed in only a few communi- 
ties and that, in general, community planning continues to under- 
emphasize home care. 

We have become increasingly concerned about the growing 
amount of mental illness. We know that community planning can 
help promote mental health, which is better than trying to cure 
mental illness after it has developed. We are finding that many 
persons now in mental institutions need not be and should not be 
kept there, We know that with appropriate follow-up services, in- 
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cluding social work services, they can return to their families and 
communities and lead useful lives. 

Vocational rehabilitation is another subject of concern to social 
workers. Rehabilitation has come to the forefront of public con- 
sciousness, largely because of successful work with seriously dis- 
abled veterans and miners. But much of the increased Congres- 
sional support has been due to the successful results flowing from 
the cooperative relations established between public welfare agen- 
cies and rehabilitation agencies under the Aid to the Disabled 
provisions of the Social Security Act. All cases are studied by a 
team consisting of a medical doctor and a social worker. Those 
indicating the possibility of rehabilitation are referred to the re- 
habilitation agency. And social workers have been found neces- 
sary to help persons undergoing vocational rehabilitation with 
their individual and family problems. 

But social workers are rightly concerned that rehabilitation ef- 
forts not be limited to those who can be most easily rehabilitated 
or who are likely to develop the highest earning capacity. They 
recognize that it is also socially desirable that those who can be 
rehabilitated to the extent of taking care of themselves and being 
more useful members of the family not be neglected. 


The problem of discrimination against minority groups, par- | 


ticularly Negroes, constitutes a great challenge to social workers. 
The movement away from segregation in the public schools does 
not involve simply the negative process of desegregation but also 
the affirmative process of integration whereby all citizens in the 
community freely accept and truly benefit by the change. Social 
work skills can make a great contribution in facilitating the per- 
sonal and community adjustments involved. 

Practically none of the problems I have mentioned requires 


new social agencies and new professional skills. Most of them re- \ 


quire adjustment of existing social programs and more effective 
community organization. And by “community organization” I do 
not mean simply better coordination of existing social agencies, 
essential as that is. We must think of community organization as 
applying to the total community life instead of to a segment arti- 
ficially labeled “social welfare.” 
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Not only as regards community organization, but as regards all 
the specific matters to which I have referred, social workers can be 
most effective if they ally themselves with other professional 
groups and lay groups within the community. It is not only that 
they need the understanding and support of these other groups. 
It is because these other groups have a great deal to contribute in 
planning any action program, which requires of necessity not only 
technical knowledge but perspective, a sense of priorities, and a 
sense of practicality. There is hardly any social welfare project 
that does not involve other professional groups, and they all neces- 
sarily affect everyone in the community in one way or another. 

We pride ourselves on our professional skill in working with 
people. Too often when we say that, we are thinking only of our 
clients. We ought to be thinking constantly in larger terms of 
working with individuals and groups in the community in pro- 
moting not only our own specific program but social welfare as a 
whole. 

I believe that increasing participation of social workers in action 
programs of the sort I have suggested, however modest their im- 
mediate objectives may be, is of tremendous importance to the 
future development of our profession. As I view the developments 
of the last twenty years social workers have not been as influential 
as they could have been and have not been used to the extent that 
they should have been. 

I think this is particularly true of the so-called “mass” programs 
of which social security is the outstanding example. This, I be- 
lieve, is largely due to the fact that social workers themselves did 
not appreciate fully the contribution they could make to the ad- 
ministration of these programs. The public and the responsible 
public officials could not be expected to be impressed with the 
desirability of using social workers in key administrative positions 
when social workers themselves were doubtful as to their profes- 
sional qualifications for such positions. 

Of course, in the administration of public assistance there was 
no question as to the reliance on trained social workers. The con- 
tribution that the profession has made not only to the policies 
written into law but in the implementation of these policies in 
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actual practice has been truly magnificent and by no means fully 
appreciated. But even as regards public assistance one sometimes 
hears social workers themselves speak of its administration as in- 
volving only the routinized payment of cash assistance and little if 
any genuine social work service. Failure of social workers to appre- 
ciate that public assistance properly administered is far more than 
that is shocking. Public assistance properly administered is not 
merely a tool to be used in rendering social service—the entire 
process is a social service. 

As regards other social security programs, such as Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance (OASI) and Unemployment Insurance, social 
workers, of course, have supported these programs as necessary 
for preventing or relieving economic need. But, by and large, they 
have been doubtful that the administration of these programs 
called for social work skills. There are certain special aspects that 
clearly do, as I shall indicate. But as regards the very top adminis- 
trative positions it seems to me unfortunate that the qualifications 
of social workers were not recognized. Industrial relations special- 
ists, group insurance specialists, persons with public administra- 
tion experience in other fields, economists, lawyers, accountants, 
and engineers were all considered to have qualifications suitable 
for these top administrative positions—but not social workers. 

I would not argue that all social workers should be automati- 
cally qualified for these positions, but those with considerable 
administrative experience in social agencies could have made a 
great contribution. The administrative processes involved prob- 
lems of organization and procedures which were so unique that 
they required experimentation in any event. Social workers with 
administrative experience would have had the advantage of ex- 
perience already acquired in coordinating and focusing the many 
professional skills involved in carrying out a social program. 
Above all, they would have had the advantage of being condi- 
tioned always to think in terms of the impact of these so-called 
“mass” programs on individual human beings. They would have 
always been aware that the beginning and the end of these pro- 
grams is the well-being of these individual human beings. 

There are certain aspects of these social insurance programs 
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that clearly call for the special skills of social workers. Today, 
there are over a million children receiving orphans’ benefits under 
OASI. Many thousands of these are not in the care of their mother 
or a Close relative. Some are in orphan asylums. The law author- 
izes the administrative agency to make payment to any proper per- 
son in the interest of the child. Besides the problem of determin- 
ing who is the proper person to receive payment on behalf of 
these children and under what conditions there is the problem of 
making payment in behalf of thousands of the senile aged who 
have not been formally adjudicated to be legally incompetent. 
Again the administrative agency is authorized to make payment 
to any person it thinks proper in the interest of the aged person. 
How can the local office personnel act intelligently in these cases 
without the advice of a social worker? 

Then, too, thousands of troubled persons who are applicants 
and beneficiaries under OASI ask for advice and assistance with 
their particular problems. What should the local office personnel 
do in these cases, without having available the services of a social 
worker? Assuming that the local office should not itself undertake 
to provide social work service, how should it be guided in deter- 
mining whether it is necessary to refer a particular case to a social 
agency? That in itself may involve a decision that calls for social 
work skill. 

In the administration of unemployment insurance, eligibility 
for benefits is dependent on whether an applicant has or has not 
unreasonably refused to accept suitable employment. Is it reason- 
able or unreasonable for a mother with very young children to 
refuse employment on a shift that she contends prevents her from 
taking proper care of her children? Is it reasonable or unreason- 
able for an unemployed man to refuse employment that would 
require him to move into what he contends is an undesirable 
neighborhood or that would disrupt his family situation? Would 
it not be highly desirable, indeed essential, to have the advice of 
a social worker in cases like these, which are quite common, in 
order to seek a valid and equitable decision? 

In my judgment, greater participation in action programs to 
promote better community organization focused on specific ob- 
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jectives, to promote better administration of existing social legis- 
lation, and to promote extension of social legislation to cope more 
adequately with social needs will enable social work to break the 
bonds that now prevent it from achieving its maximum potential. 
We complain that the value of social work is not sufficiently un- 
derstood by the public. We complain that social workers are not 
used enough. We complain that the schools are not turning out 
enough social workers. And we complain that not enough young 
people are attracted to social work. 

These complaints are all interrelated. The contribution of so- 
cial work to the common good is not likely to be understood as an 
abstract proposition but rather in its concrete manifestation 
through work with other groups in promoting specific social wel- 
fare objectives of general concern to the community. Social work- 
ers will not be used in the administration of social legislation 
unless they demonstrate more clearly their interest in social legis- 
lation. The schools cannot turn out enough social workers unless 
more young people are attracted to social work as a career, and 
more young people will be attracted only to the extent that the 
profession achieves greater recognition and presents more chal- 
lenging opportunities for service. 

But fundamentally, the future of social work is dependent on 
how well it meets the great challenge of our time. We have no 
time to lose in translating the dynamism inherent in social work 
into actual dynamics. We are living in an era of world change so 
rapid, so universal, and so fundamental that we cannot possibly 
grasp its full significance. We are not only a part of that change 
but, for good or evil, we are all of us contributors to that change 
in some degree. 

The peoples of the world are aflame as they grasp the vision of 
democracy and the possibility of actually realizing that vision in 
the achievement of the good life for all mankind. The concept of 
democracy itself in terms of liberty, equality, and fraternity is 
revolutionary in its effect on feudalistic, colonial societies. When 
coupled with the knowledge that technology means that human 
misery and want are no longer the inevitable lot of man, it is 
literally world-shattering. 
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The universal problem confronting man today is whether he 
has the patience, the understanding, the sympathy, and the ability 
to cooperate with his fellow men in traveling the long, hard road 
from the promise of democracy to the achievement of that prom- 
ise. The United States of America is truly an island of plenty in a 
world-wide sea of human misery. Let us hope that our great ma- 
terial prosperity will not destroy our feeling of kinship with the 
rest of mankind, but rather induce us to help ever more effectively 
our brethren everywhere in traveling that long, hard road which 
we must all travel together. 

Our own problem in fully achieving the promise of democracy 
—equal opportunity and the good life for everyone—is not de- 
pendent on the acquisition of greater natural resources or the 
development of a higher level of technology. It is dependent on 
our ability as fellow Americans to cooperate with each other in 
developing the necessary social organization so that every Amer- 
ican citizen will have an equal opportunity to share in the abun- 
dance of this fortunate land and an equal opportunity to achieve 
for himself a personally satisfying and socially useful life. 

The great social changes taking place require greater social re- 
sponsibility and constant improvement in social instrumentalities, 
if we are to avoid disaster. The status quo has ceased to exist, and 
we will cease to exist if we do not realize that simple universal 
fact. 

Sometimes it seems that despair is the order of the day; and it 
has become fashionable to deplore the vulgarity of the common 
man. But is it not wrong to contrast the loftiest ideal of some 
former age with the least admirable features of the present? Is it 
not wrong to rail at the vulgarity of the “common man” and con- 
trast this with the excellence of the so-called “elite” of a bygone 
day? Are we not in danger of forgetting how small a proportion 
of humanity had any opportunity to become the elite and how 
democracy, with its faith in the common man, has released vast 
talents which would otherwise have never been discovered? 

Undoubtedly, wise men will continue to argue as to what con- 
stitutes progress and whether mankind has made progress through- 
out the ages. But is it not true that people everywhere are more 
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conscious today of social evils than at any time in history? Are 
people not more sensitive to human misery and less reconciled to 
accepting it as the inevitable lot of mankind? 

We have faith in the common man, believing that with all his 
imperfections he has infinite potentialities of perfectibility. And 
our faith is reinforced daily as we observe in the practice of our 
profession countless deeds of kindness, fair play, and self-sacrifice 
on the part of humble men and women. 

We believe that the inherent ability of the common man to 
cooperate with his fellows transcends his other shortcomings and 
will eventually enable him to achieve the social organization and 
forge those social instrumentalities that are necessary for peace and 
happiness. 

But the ultimate goal is a distant one. It calls not only for faith 
but the realization that we can only approach the ultimate goal 
through small successes here and now. It is well to be fired with a 
desire for social justice but also to realize that social justice can 
only be achieved through the elimination of specific injustices, 
one by one. It is well to have before us the ideal of the good so- 
ciety, but also to realize that we can only realize it as we develop 
the necessary social organization to achieve immediate specific 
social objectives however modest. Otherwise, tomorrow’s ideal be- 
comes the enemy of today’s “better.” The present is all we have, 
we must make the most of it. 

While we believe in the inevitability of human progress we 
would do well to remember the admonition of United States Su- 
preme Court Justice Holmes who said that “the mode in which 
the inevitable comes to pass is through effort.” Therefore, let each 
one of us do our part in translating the dynamism inherent in 
social work into the dynamics of social work. And in so doing let 
us be inspired by the realization that the dynamics of social work 
is an integral part of the dynamics of human progress. 


Segregation 


by GEORGE S. MITCHELL 


Au AROUND THE GREAT BELT of populous countries in 
the warm climates of the earth those who have hitherto been dis- 
advantaged are pressing for recognition of human equality. Usu- 
ally they have met with opposition from privileged groups who 
have argued that the time has not come. I, myself, in common 
with many students of these matters, said for years that effort 
should go into achieving a basic economic equality, and that there- 
after the peoples would find an easy adjustment to equal human 
dignity. Some years ago I began to be aware of another solution, a 
solution which the moving finger scribes into current history. 

The book which opened my eyes was published in 1951 or so, 
at Cambridge, England. J. S. Furnivall had spent a lifetime in 
colonial administration in India, Burma, and East Africa, and had 
had a careful look at what the Dutch were doing in Java. Retired, 
home to England, he wrote a book called Colonial Policy and 
Practice. In it he said that the nations which held other nations in 
colonial subjection justified their rule by saying that they were 
bringing welfare, or well-being, to the backward peoples—and 
when the time was right, they would turn the people loose. ‘‘Yes,” 
he said, “some well-being is offered.” He instanced efforts in edu- 
cation, health, and soil conservation. “But,” he said, “the welfare 
doesn’t stick; it doesn’t take; it doesn’t spread.” “The answer is,” 
he said, “‘first you turn people loose, and then they make their own 
well-being.” Now that is a hard answer. Everywhere people squirm 
and twist when it is made. Ten years ago they came to so wise a 
man as Winston Churchill and said, ‘““Mr. Churchill, it’s time to 
turn India loose.” “Oh, no,” he said, “too soon. Divided people, 
largely illiterate, wretched poverty, no experience in self-govern- 
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ment. Need more welfare. Many years yet before it is time.” Well, 
another man came along and set India free. And they have done 
very well: stable government; honest elections; an independent, 
statesmanlike attitude toward all the problems of the world. It 
worked. And so it did in Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, Nigeria, the Gold Coast, and many another country. 

Now the point is that the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in a thunderclap of decision, adopted that answer for the United 
States. As to America’s whole relationship to its nonwhite minori- 
ties, what the Court said was: “Equality complete before the law.” 
And that, by our constitutional processes, is the way the United 
States makes up its mind. 

Be it noted in passing how very fortunate we are. As it has pro- 
ceeded elsewhere, this same conflict, this same surge of repressed 
peoples for equality of status, has been accompanied by violence, 
bitterness, sabotage, rebellion, Communism, war. In this country 
a battery of brilliant Negro lawyers, headed by a man named 
Thurgood Marshall, stands before nine justices and pleads for the 
full enforcement of the Constitution of the United States. That is 
legal, that is orderly, that is loyal, that is American. And it de- 
serves the whole country’s loyal, uncontentious, and American re- 
sponse in putting the decision into effect. 

Yet there will be opposition. Four states have breathed defiance, 
and several more have grumbled unbecomingly in hearings before 
the Court. Social workers possess and represent America’s highest 
skills in implementation of social change. What is your duty, and 
how will you do it? 

First let us recognize the difficulties. Come with me beyond the 
corn pone curtain. The region is organized, generally by contigu- 
ous subareas, into at least five distinct types of society. 

First we have mountains—nice rainy ones, with trees and pas- 
tures and corn lands—and an almost entirely white population of 
secure, though small-scale, farmers. And now there are industries 
climbing the hills. Desegregation there will save money, and needs 
only a small and quite possible adjustment in public sentiment. I 
expect it to come in the Appalachian and Ozark areas within a 
year or two, 
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Then there is the booming industrial South, with a sturdy farm 
population (overwhelmingly white), and thriving industrial cities 
in which white and Negro people receive all of industry’s pressures 
toward equality of status. Here desegregation is not so easy to 
achieve as in the mountains, but it is manageable within a reason- 
able period of time. 

Around the coast country are thinly peopled counties, mainly 
white. Traditionally dependent on the pine trees for a living, they 
are rapidly taking on paper, woodworking, oil, and chemical in- 
dustries. Resistance to desegregation will be strong, but many 
counties and towns may be expected to change over in a few years’ 
time. 

In the Southwest, where the country has too little rainfall for 
the profitable raising of cotton, slavery never took root. The local 
population, having admitted the children of the Mexican-Amer- 
ican minority to the schools, should not boggle at letting in the 
Negro children. 

Lastly, there is the old South, where slavery and cotton and the 
plantation were king. In this great area of land, stretching from 
tidewater Virginia down and over into east Texas, the counties 
run 40, 60, 80 percent Negro. Its farms are large, and its farm 
hands have long been poor and dependent. While the country has 
changed greatly in the last twenty years, its landowning classes 
have not greatly changed their minds—and most of them are of a 
mind which would be at home in white South Africa today. To 
the problem of difference of color is added the difference of caste. 
The sharp contrast in status between the propertied and the 
laborers on the land is unrelieved by any near-by industrial em- 
ployment; it is “do what the man says,” or leave. A million and 
more have left. But an old and settled societal framework remains. 
In nearly all these counties opening the public schools to Negroes 
will be angrily and stubbornly resisted. (It should be noted in 
passing that for complicated reasons it is the mind of these coun- 
ties which rules the legislatures of most of the states of the lower 
South.) 

So, on the basis of comparative institutional development, de- 
segregation in the public schools may be expected to be helped or 
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resisted in varying degrees. I would put as the areas of earliest 
change-over the mountains and the Southwest, with many indus- 
trial cities complying at almost the same time. The greatest re- 
sistance is predicted for the old plantation belt and the pine-woods 
country around the coast, though in patches within both there will 
be early compliance too. 

Now the law can hardly accommodate itself to historical geog- 
raphy. The best I can recommend is that law make itself plain 
and clear, and that the people and the courts do their early best 
to fetch into reality the promises of legal right. 

America has a curious blind spot about this particular problem. 
We exercise ourselves expensively to build security and a hopeful 
future for tenants and laborers in Formosa or in India, but it is 
mighty hard to get farm tenants in Mississippi or South Carolina 
a written ten-year lease, or a loan of the purchase price of a farm, 
or even an agricultural training service. Under present circum- 
stances, in these areas, so pervasive is dependence, so infrequent 
is the Negro individual with property and status, that it is hard 
to see how men can quickly attain their lawful rights. Judicial 
decision freed Negroes to vote a decade ago, but the number of 
Negro voters in many old plantation counties runs to three or six, 
or seventeen, as against normal proportions in counties where 
Negroes have escaped in fact the old dependence. A statesmanship 
respectful of individual rights would do far more than has as yet 
been done to put individual economic and civic strength into 
those who work the older farm areas of the South. 

Are there some rules on how to help desegregate the schools? 

I find three master rules. One I call the “‘antiwobble.” And an- 
other, “get some people together.” Lastly, “press authority.” Any 
town that will follow all three rules can do the job quite neatly. 

The antiwobble is simple. Just make certain that the final legal 
authority in the situation intends to bring about desegregation, 
has a plan, and will go through with it. Otherwise, here is what 
happens. Those who do not want desegregation go to the authority 
and ask, ‘How do you feel about it?” If he knocks his head be- 
tween his hands and says “Oh, me! I just can’t decide,” they go 
back to their friends and say, ‘““We’ve got him on the run. Push 
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some more and he’s a goner.” They push him on down the road. 
And from then on all hell breaks loose. There are some special 
rules relating to the difficult job of unscrambling the confusion, 
but we shall not go into those. The main thing is that you cannot 
get things back together without saving authority’s face, and that 
comes high and slow. So, first of all, be sure that authority is not 
going to wobble. 

Secondly, get some people together. True, a person’s civil rights 
should not depend on the outcome of a public opinion poll, but 
there is need for some supporting opinion. It is not necessary to 
persuade everybody, or even a majority of the people; but as many 
as possible. And I can tell you the sound way to go about that. 
Arrange a number of small neighborhood discussion meetings, of 
white and Negro people together—P.T.A. members, or church peo- 
ple, or club ladies, or parents—people who have already some 
common link, culturally, educationally, economically, or other- 
wise. In the South such a group often spends the first afternoon 
just finding out that the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People does not have horns. In some places that 
takes three afternoons! Then they go on to find together the exact 
local facts, on a map: Where are the schools? What shape are they 
in? How old, how crowded? Where are the district lines? Where 
do the white people live and where do the colored people live? 
How many teachers are there, with what experience and what 
training and what tenure? How many kids, by grades? Which chil- 
dren walk how far to what schools, and which ones need transpor- 
tation? Then, if the two sets of schools are used as one, what actual 
changes in the racial make-up of the different grades and rooms 
will result? At this point what was to some citizens a bugaboo and 
an unknown becomes actual and described and personal and pos- 
sible. Before long the word will be pretty well over town that 
some of them met together and figured out what desegregation 
would be like, and agreed that it could work—-so it is all right just 
to go ahead. 

Parenthetically, this follows the one sure rule in doing away 
with racial prejudice: get people of different groups, with some 
basis of likemindedness, to work together on a matter of common 
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interest. Two drops of that, and any amount of race prejudice dis- 
appears. So the task is to open the little bottle and spread some 
droplets around. But you have to do it; not just talk about do- 
ing it. 

Thirdly, press authority for lawful, honestly intended, and 
planned compliance. Persuade authority, if you can, by every 
method of reasoning, by accurate information, by show of such 
supporting opinion as you can muster. The group who got to- 
gether will often be the one to take on this job. If persuasion suc- 
ceeds, the result will be peace, purpose, and a proud community. 
If persuasion fails, use the courts—no disgrace, but a second-best 
method. 

A word for you and your own organizations: your first loyalty 
is to the Family Welfare Society or the Red Cross or the YWCA 
or the Girlfire Scouts, or what have you. Is your own house in 
order? 

Is your agency fair about staff jobs and promotions? Is your 
national board, your state board, your local board, one on which 
Negroes sit as equal and free participants in all the little squabbles 
that go with policy-making? Be sure that your own organization 
has recognized this new age and is free of discrimination and dis- 
courtesy and disrespect. Make headquarters a model. Then put 
the pressure on any nonconforming branches. You have a power- 
ful leverage. Even very reluctant communities, if they see you 
mean business, will begin to do what is right rather than lose 
their charter, or your support, or the dignity of their national 
affiliation. Be wise, but be firm. 

This business of practicing desegregation is not something to 
make somebody else do. If your organization insists on it, the 
next agency will find it far easier to do so. The oddity of lawfully 
desegregated public schools in a society with segregated minds is 
unpleasant to contemplate. And needless, if you among others will 
do what you know is right. 

I began with some theory about colonial nationalism and indi- 
vidual liberty. In this situation, in America, today, what is meant 
by “making people free,” or “turning people loose”? We are all 
loose, and free, and we are pleased with the cities and the counties 
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we live in. Ponder your own answer. Mine is, “respect for equal 
human dignity.” 

When in the back places we muster that, the job is nearly done. 
I think the right thing, in the South, is to open the whole process 
of government to Negro citizens. Elect, appoint, promote, invite, 
include. Here is a string of states in which from the beginning of 
their history that substantial part of the population which is Negro 
has been systematically and scornfully excluded from any least 
portion of public authority. Under those circumstances a people 
bends its whole mind to indirection and evasion. What a wonder 
it is that, thus excluded, Negro Southerners still believe in democ- 
racy and want to make it work! Open the doors of school boards 
and city councils and legislatures! Use Negro brains freely with 
anybody's brains in determining how to get the schools operating 
in accordance with the Court’s decision. Opening the schools will 
be tough, in many places. If we use everybody’s brains, everybody 
will help make it work. Negro people will be as responsible, as 
wise, as careful to improve the quality of the educational process 
as white people. And in this manner the job can be done within a 
period the shortness of which, a few years from now, will give 
America the biggest achievement she has ever had to be proud of. 

It is this incorporation of the Negro people into responsible, 
constructive, and mutually respectful American life which is the 
goal that goes by the name of “integration.” 


The Impact of International Tensions | 
on People 


by EDWARD CORSI 


Soctat woRKERS whose job is to work with people, their 
problems, their feelings, and their need, know even better than 
others the universal tensions which affect the life of individuals 
and groups in our society. These tensions are not only domestic, 
by any means; they are present in the world at large, in the lives 
of nations as well as individuals. They affect the mental health 
and the human poise of great portions of the world’s population. 
They reduce human life to a cheap commodity in the struggle for 
power among the nations of the earth. Fear and cynicism are the 
main weapons in the struggle for the conquest of men’s minds 
and the subjugation of the human race to new and strange ideol- 
ogies. 

These tensions have resulted, too, in the uprooting and the dis- 
location of whole masses of people on a scale and in a manner 
never before equaled in the history of mankind. Conversely, the 
dislocation and uprooting of peoples themselves create areas of 
tension. 

These masses of people who are cast to the winds of chance, torn 
from traditional moorings, and dispersed over the earth pose 
problems, they represent a challenge. These are the people, to be 
more specific, who have been pushed back and forth across the 
European Continent by war, by revolutions, by changes in na- 
tional boundaries, by aggressions, and by sheer human brutality. 
Their story is the story of millions of European workers drafted 
for slave labor in Germany and Austria during the war; of Ger- 
man peasants sent abroad to “Germanize” newly conquered Nazi 
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territories; of unrepatriated war prisoners, inmates of concentra- 
tion camps, members of resistance groups; of millions of civilians 
fleeing the fury of conquering armies, their homes and farms lost, 
their countries destroyed; finally, of freedom loving people escap- 
ing tyranny in Communist-dominated homelands, innocent vic- 
tims of human folly and cynicism. 

I have seen these people in refugee camps in Europe, rotting 
away in idleness, their hope of a new life flickering away in an 
atmosphere of monotony and frustration devastating to the human 
spirit. I have seen the children of these people, born in the camps, 
and I wondered what sort of men and women they would make— 
what sort of message they would have for the world of tomorrow. 
I have seen Albanian, Rumanian, Bulgarian escapees, Italian re- 
patriates, victims of floods and natural disasters; and in Berlin, I 
watched the never ending caravan moving out of the East sector 
to crowd free Germany and add seriously to an already burdened 
German economy. 

No one knows how many of these people there are in all Eu- 
rope; the figure runs into the millions. Our own experts in Wash- 
ington, in the Foreign Operations Administration and other com- 
petent sources of information, speak of 40 million displaced by 
the war and the rise of Communism. Many of these have been 
resettled partially, at least; others have found their way back to 
their homelands; but millions are still stranded and hoping to 
migrate. 

The millions that remain are poverty stricken and the objects 
of charity. They constitute a very serious source of social infection 
and a potentially explosive political problem of the first magni- 
tude. 

This problem is not confined to Europe. It is a world-wide 
problem. There are a million refugees in the Middle East, victims 
of the conflict between Israel and her Arab neighbors. In the Far 
East there are 2.5 million homeless Koreans superimposed on an 
almost equally large number of repatriates from Japan. The re- 
cent conflicts in Indonesia and Southeast Asia have added another 
half million to the Asiatic total. Hong Kong and Shanghai are 
swarming with refugees. 
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Adding to the world-wide tensions created by these victims of 
war and political upheavals are the millions of people in Italy, 
Greece, Germany, Austria, and the Netherlands who, for want of 
a better term, are known as “surplus” peoples, not in the human, 
ethical sense but in the sense that there is no room for them in the 
economics of the countries in which they live. 

In Italy, despite a birth rate which is now lower than our own, 
the problem of overpopulation is the most serious in all Europe. 
There are more than two million unemployed in that country 
with millions of others only partially employed, which helps to 
explain why Italy has the second largest Communist party mem- 
bership of any country in the world. 

In the Netherlands, the influx of refugees from the Asian col- 
onies has aggravated an already grave situation. The density of 
population in the Netherlands is the highest in Europe. Loss of 
their colonial possessions and the dislocations caused by the war 
have made it virtually impossible for the Dutch to absorb their 
increasing population. 

The situation in Greece is as bad as that in Italy, if not worse. 
The country has very limited resources and one of the lowest 
standards of living in all Europe. For five years the Greeks fought 
in the Second World War. Then for four years they fought the 
Communist guerrillas. The result is a refugee problem of about 
one million homeless, jobless peasants living almost entirely in 
cities at the expense of the State. 

In Germany and Austria, the influx of refugees from Commu- 
nism during and since the war has further reduced living space 
and added to chronic overcrowding. The German Federal Repub- 
lic has absorbed almost 80 percent of these refugees, but more than 
half a million still remain unsettled and without work. Most of 
them are farmers for whom there is no land in West Germany. In 
addition, there are thousands of Polish, Czech, and other non- 
German escapees in both Germany and Austria. 

Europe’s population pressures are continent-wide, but they are 
concentrated in a geographic belt that lines the Iron Curtain from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea. This is the critical area that Russia 
seeks to neutralize in her own interest. This is the shadowland of 
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barbed wire fences and frontier guards where life is dominated by 
fear and the future is only a question mark. 

It is fair to ask at this point: Why is it that with all the efforts 
that have been made to solve the many problems of the war, with 
all the billions that have been spent to prevent the social and 
economic bankruptcy of Europe, the problem of the migrant and 
the refugee still haunts the peace of the world? Why is it, in other 
words, that while we have spent unlimited resources and energy 
and intelligence to protect the free world against the danger of 
Communist aggression and the spread of Communist ideas, we 
have neglected to relieve the plight of the millions of disinherited 
and uprooted peoples whose sufferings and frustrations are the 
very stuff on which Communism thrives? 

I do not know the answer but I suspect it. I think we can rec- 
ognize it in the narrow, selfish nationalism which, unfortunately, 
dominates the thinking and rules the emotions of most of the 
world and particularly of those nations which are in a position to 
do something about the problem. This nationalism has been in- 
tensified in the free world by the fear of Communism and its ag- 
gressive aims upon the free world, and it takes the form of barriers 
designed to prevent the importation not only of certain ideas but 
of all human beings who may be suspected of harboring and en- 
gendering those ideas. 

There are parts of the earth which are closed entirely to migra- 
tion of any kind. They are closed because of excess populations or 
limited resources or political considerations inconsistent with the 
inflow of additional peoples. There are other parts of the earth 
which are open in degree, on the basis of limited quotas and 
criteria of selectivity which are almost as definite a bar to the 
migrant as the closed door itself. Finally, there are parts of the 
earth which are open to immigration, as in most countries of 
South America, but there is lacking the capital to finance resettle- 
ment projects and new ventures in the use of immigrant man- 
power, which is sadly needed, as in Bolivia and Uruguay, to pro- 
duce the very food these countries consume. 

The closed door, closed because of nationalistic considerations, 
has become a world-wide reality, not only in the modern indus- 
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trial countries of the world but even in the undeveloped areas of 
the earth. In Africa, for instance, the colonial powers fear the 
effect of migration on the racial and cultural balance of the lands 
under their control. Italian refugees from Africa, deprived of their 
homes and farms during the war and now rotting in Italian refu- 
gee camps, have been begging for almost a decade to be returned 
to their African homelands, where many of them were born and 
where they and their skills are sadly needed. British political 
considerations will not permit it. The same considerations will 
not permit the migration in numbers of emigrants from Italy, 
Greece, from other European countries, to underdeveloped and 
underpopulated backward areas like Kenya, the Congo, let alone 
the more modern areas of Tunis, Morocco, and Libya. 

Considering the state of mind of the world in which we live 
and the selfishness that guides the ruling classes of the earth, it is 
really miraculous that several millions of refugees have actually 
been resettled in the world, thanks to such agencies as the Inter- 
governmental Committee on European Migration (ICEM), the , 
United Nations Committee for Refugees, our own Foreign Opera- | 
tions Administration, and, of course, such private voluntary agen- 
cies as the National Catholic Welfare Conference, the World 
Council of Churches, United HIAS Service, the Lutherans, the 
Tolstoy Foundation, and the several nationality committees for 
the relief of their own nationals in all parts of the world. It would 
be difficult to imagine what the refugee problem would be like 
today had not our churches embarked on their own programs of 
aid and education and spiritual guidance to the millions of refu- 
gees scattered over the face of the earth. Their contribution will 
be written in letters of gold in the history of social service. 

I think I put it mildly when I say that we in the United States 
are not altogether free of the selfishness and the xenophobia 
which, in the world at large, have prevented a solution of the 
migrant problem. In fact, we have been even more cautious, more 
suspicious, and often more callous in the matter of immigration 
than the rest of the world. We have not hesitated to aid refugees 
on the spot and to encourage other countries to aid in their reset- 
tlement. We shall spend in the next fiscal year some $25 million 
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as our share of the operating cost of international agencies work- 
ing in the field of world migration. But when it comes to ad- 
mitting migrants into our own country, we do it awkwardly, grudg- 
ingly, and with enough insults to the rest of the world to raise 
serious doubts about our good intentions. 

It is difficult to reconcile the chauvinism of our basic immigra- 
tion policy as embodied in the McCarran-Walter Law with the 
altruism, for instance, of our foreign aid program or the support 
we give to the ideals of the United Nations. Nor is it easy to un- 
derstand how a nation so obsessed with the values of speed and 
efficiency can ever tolerate the snail’s pace with which administra- 
tion of our Refugee Relief Act has been moving. 

Let us examine the facts of our immigration policy so that we 
may determine how truly we are endeavoring to ease international 
tensions and help the needy of the world. The Refugee Relief 
Act was introduced to the world about eighteen months ago, as a 
sickly infant badly handled by the McCarrans and Walters in Con- 
gress who had no intention of opening wider the doors of America 
to anyone, let alone the lowly refugees of Europe. The Refugee 
Relief Act is still sickly. Less than 12 percent of the 214,000 eli- 
gible under the Act have entered the United States to date, at a 
cost of about $10 million, and about go percent of these are rela- 
tives of American citizens from Italy, Greece, and Holland and 
not refugees. Of the refugees, a little over one thousand had come 
in by the end of April of 1955. 

To say that the Act is a failure is to put it mildly. It is so patent 
a failure that the refugees themselves, as the voluntary agencies 
will testify, have stopped registering at the consulates, and in this 
country, employers are no longer providing the assurances without 
which the law cannot operate. 

What is the trouble? The chief trouble is an obsession with 
security which completely strangles the project. In their eagerness 
to keep out security risks, which is laudable in itself, the security- 
minded administrators of the Act have succeeded in keeping most 
everybody else out. In Germany, I may point out, investigations 
of refugee applicants are conducted by Army investigators who are 
experts in the detection of saboteurs and spies but hardly the kind 
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of investigators to deal with needy peasants seeking a new chance 
in life. In February, 1955, these investigators were completing 
two investigations per investigator per month. The result: out of 
a total Germany quota of 90,000, less than 500 had come to this 
country—less than 500 in a year and a half of the Act’s existence. 

The situation is the same in Italy, Greece, the Netherlands, 
Korea, China, and the Near East. At the end of April the person- 
nel office was still hoping to employ an investigator to start the 
processing of refugees in Korea. 

The investigation of eligible cases in China was just about be- 
ginning in the middle of April. A Chinese delegation came to see 
me around that time to impress upon me the importance of having 
at least a few Chinese come in order to keep the program from 
dying out completely in the Chinese communities of America. 

In Italy less than a few hundred of the thousands of Italian 
refugees in Italian camps had come in, notwithstanding that more 
than 4,000 assurances had been in the hands of our consulates in 
that country for many months. 

In Greece the semistarved veterans of the guerrilla war, emaci- 
ated and in rags, were patiently waiting for their chance, but 
judging by the way the Act has been administered in that country, 
so far as refugees and not relatives are concerned, that chance, I 
fear, will never come. 

A New York Times correspondent, studying the operations of 
the Act on the spot in Germany, reported: 


Elements of a United States political defeat appear to be building 
here in Germany among tens of thousands of refugees from the Soviet 
Union and satellite states now resident in Western Europe. United 
States officials here criticize the poor working of the United States emer- 
gency aid program for refugees as one factor worsening the situation. 
The officials charge [these are American officials, mind you] the pro- 
gram is often administered bureaucratically and heartlessly, thus 
contributing to the refugees’ despondency and hopelessness. Delays in 
Bavaria are listed as follows for an applicant for a visa to the United 
States: German investigation three months to one year; investigation 
by United States intelligence one year; investigation by the United 
States consulate six to nine months; obtaining promise of support and 
employment in the United States one to two years, if at all. 
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This is the kind of heartbreak and frustration that creates ten- 
sions, dangerous tensions, among the very people to whom we look 
for moral support in the war on Communism. The representative 
of the Czech Refugee Relief Committee told me in Frankfort in 
January that some 25 percent of the Czech refugees in Ger- 
many had finally gone back to Czechoslovakia, preferring life un- 
der Communist tyranny to a dubious existence in the free world. 

The Refugee Act is a complete failure in Germany especially, 
where the Graham amendment is not available to substitute for 
administrative lack of energy and leadership in bringing in refu- 
gees and not relatives. The voluntary agencies have almost thrown 
up their hands in that country. They begged me, when I was 
there this winter, to say something publicly to reassure public 
opinion that the Act was working and that we did mean to bring 
in German refugees. 

They will tell you in Washington that the reason the Act has 
failed in Germany is because of German economic recovery and 
the absence of Germans willing to migrate. The German Minister 
for Refugees denies this, of course. The German press denies it. 
The voluntary agencies and ICEM deny it. But this means noth- 
ing to the people in Washington. The fact is that there are at 
least sixty thousand German farm families alone—refugees from 
Communist East Germany—for whom there is no land in West 
Germany and no hope of firm resettlement, who are ready, eager, 
and able to come here right now. 

The Refugee Relief Act has been of no help to these people. 
How could it be of any help when the investigators look upon 
every German peasant as an actual or potential security risk? 

The President himself feels terribly let down, we are told, not 
only by the domestic political implications of this fiasco, which, 
added to the failure of Congress to hear his appeal for a rewriting 
of the McCarran-Walter Law, leaves him empty-handed on the 
whole issue of immigration, but because of the harm it is doing 
American prestige abroad. The President’s recommendations for 
legislative changes in the Act are a laudable effort in the direction 
of a more workable and a more liberal law. Particularly significant 
are his requests for changes which will enable the voluntary agen- 
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cies to participate directly in the sponsorship of refugees, a change 
which could have and should have been put through administra- 
tively months ago without the aid of Congress, and his request 
for the elimination of the utterly ridiculous excessive security 
regulations embodied in the present two-year life history of each 
prospective immigrant, required under the present law. 

In the case of more active agency participation, the President 
reverses the indefensible attitude of the Congress, of the late 
Senator McCarran particularly, in eliminating from any participa- 
tion in administration of the law the churches, the social agencies, 
the nationality organizations—in short, all those who are giving 
of their time, money, and energy, without even the thanks of the 
Security Section of the State Department, to make the Act work 
for the common good. 

In seeking to eliminate the excessive security requirements, the 
President recognizes the basic difference, for which all right- 
thinking Americans will applaud him, between security controls 
designed to protect the nation against security risks and security 
hunts by snoopers obsessed with the fetish of security. 1 hope the 
President’s recommendations will be adopted, and soon. I hope 
this time the Walters and the Jenners will not dictate to the Amer- 
ican people what kind of immigration policy this country shall 
have without feeling the pulse of the American people. I hope, 
too, and I say this solely in the interest of what the Refugee Act 
aims to accomplish in America’s interest, that an eleventh recom- 
mendation will be added to the President’s ten either by the Presi- 
dent himself or by the Congress, namely, a recommendation re- 
moving administration of the Act from the Security Office of the 
State Department and, more particularly, from the hands of the 
Security Officer of the Department, and placing it in the custody 
of someone who not only is qualified by background and experi- 
ence to administer such a law but who deep down in his heart is 
in sympathy with what the law is trying to accomplish. 

It is utterly inconceivable that the Refugee Relief Act can con- 
tinue to be administered by the same people who have contributed 
so much to its failure; and it is too naive to believe that even if 
the Congress should adopt the President’s recommendations the 
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law under Scott McLeod and his security associates can be any 
more successful in the months that lie ahead than it has been in 
the months that have so wastefully gone by. 

I feel that the social service profession in America stands with 
the President, that we will fight with him not only in making 
the Refugee Act work but, what is more important, in achieving a 
truly democratic American immigration policy, if he will lead the 
fight and not permit those who now wear the mantle of McCarran 
to frustrate the generous impulses of this great nation with laws 
that are neither democratic nor American. 

It was President Eisenhower who said in Boston on October 17, 
1952: “The McCarran-Walter law must be rewritten. A better law 
must be written that will strike an intelligent balance between the 
immigration welfare of America and the prayerful hopes of the un- 
happy and oppressed of the world.” 

It was President Eisenhower who said, in his State of the Union 
message, on February 2, 1953: ““Existing immigration legislation 
contains injustices. It does, in fact, discriminate.” 

It was President Eisenhower who in that same State of the Union 
message asked the Congress to enact a “statute which will at one 
and the same time guard our legitimate national interests and be 
faithful to our basic ideas of freedom and fairness to all.” 

The great masses of the American people will support the Presi- 
dent, and the world will applaud him, if he will fight for an Amer- 
ican immigration policy that: 

1. Will truly consider our national interests and security 

2. Will implement our foreign policy and fulfill our share of 
responsibility in relieving dangerous pressures in countries of em- 
igration 

3. Will recognize that immigration confers mutual benefits on 
the nation and on the immigrant 

4. Judges each prospective immigrant on his own merits without 
regard to race, color, creed, or national origin 

5. Recognizes the welfare and human rights of immigrants 

6. Makes no distinctions between native and naturalized citi- 
zens 
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4. Treats American citizenship as a priceless possession to be 
forfeited only for just cause 

8. Truly serves the labor requirements of the nation 

g. Provides for administrative processes which are democratic in 
principle and in practice. 

This is precisely what the McCarran-Walter Law fails to do and 
this is precisely why the McCarran-Walter Law must go. 

The real issue was stated by a good American, General William 
Draper, soldier, statesman, businessman, when he testified before 
the President’s Commission on Immigration in 1952. Said Mr. 
Draper: 


What I am proposing is that we take another close look at our immi- 
gration policy and adjust it to the conditions of the world of today and 
tomorrow and to our place and role in the world. This does not mean 
that we should remove all barriers and throw open the gates to all and 
sundry, without control and limits. But it does mean that our policy 
as expressed in legislation on the statute books should be responsive 
to our needs and capabilities. We are capable of admitting, absorbing 
and assimilating more newcomers than are permitted under present 
legislation. We need not tie our hands to national origins quotas based 
on legislation enacted over a quarter of a century ago on circumstances 
which no longer exist and which discriminate undeservedly against 
some of our partners in the NATO. In endeavoring to strengthen the 
economic and military defense of the free world, and particularly of 
the North Atlantic community, we should recognize immigration policy 
as one of the elements in achieving economic and political stability as 
well as social equilibrium. 


That, my friends, I believe. I believe it, as you do, as an American 
who, above everything else, above pride of race and background 
and above every consideration of personal gain, desires the good 
and the greatness of America. 


SA) 


The Guaranteed Annual Wage 


I. FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF THE UNION 


by BRENDAN SEXTON 


Maz. FORD ASSURED THE CIO in negotiations that he had 
made a survey among Ford workers and, as a result, had discovered 
that the Ford workers did not want the union’s guaranteed employ- 
ment plan. In fact, they actually wanted the offer put forward by 
Mr. Ford. The union thereupon offered to present Mr. Ford's 
“package,” as he called it, to the Ford workers in a vote to be su- 
pervised by the Honest Ballot Association, or the National Labor 
Relations Board, or some other impartial group. Up to this point, 
we do not have Mr. Ford’s answer. Quite obviously, the next move 
is his. 

Perhaps in your community, word of the Ford offer was not 
carried as it was in the Detroit newspapers. The Detroit Free Press 
says, “Five Year Half Billion Dollar Deal Offered UAW by Ford.” 
Now Ford has 140,000 workers, and you can take my word for it 
that a half-billion-dollar offer would amount to about .36¢ an hour 
for each Ford worker. We have offered to put on the ballot a stipu- 
lation that 12.9¢ would be the cost of our “package” and allow the 
Ford workers to choose. As I have said, the next move is up to Mr. 
Ford. 

Some newspapers have expressed bewilderment at the union’s 
outright rejection of the Ford proposal—a rejection which was 
made on the same day that the offer was made. We knew what was 
in that package. Five days prior to the time at which it was pre- 
sented to us by the Ford Motor Company, it was offered to us by 
General Motors in negotiations. So we had five days to consider 
this proposal which was rejected. Negotiations are going on now, 
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and hopefully,—and apparently they are going on about the 
union’s proposal for a guaranteed employment plan. 

Those of you who have heard Walter Reuther speak, may know 
that he is something of a phrase-maker. He has said of the guaran- 
teed employment plan that the union’s proposal is morally right, 
economically sound, and technologically necessary. That the desire 
for security of income is soundly based in the moral precepts upon 
which we presume our society to be founded, would seem to be 
beyond argument—or at any rate, almost so. It is true that the 
Wall Street Journal editorially has asked’ the question, ‘What 
could be more destructive to a man’s morale than to pay him for 
not working?” To which the wholly obvious and not quite facetious 
reply is, “Not to pay him for not working.” 

Those who ask this kind of question and who advance the kind of 
argument that is implied in the asking, assume that if the em- 
ployer does not pay for unemployment, somehow the cost of un- 
employment will not be met. Such an assumption is invalid. Up 
until now we have required the worker much of the time to carry 
the full burden of unemployment. When the decision is made to 
cut off the worker’s income, in periods in which he is involuntarily 
unemployed, the cost, so to speak, is swept under the rug so that 
the employer is spared the discomfort of confrontation with the 
suffering which flows from involuntary unemployment. But the 
cost, nevertheless, is met. 

We believe that we have failed to end unemployment, largely be- 
cause the elements in our society who are the most powerful, those 
who command the heights of economic power, have had no in- 
centive to seek an end to this plague. As a concomitant, we believe 
that when they must share the cost of unemployment, they will be 
more likely to support policies that will lead to its obliteration. 
Consequently, the plan that we have put forward is calculated to 
give them such an incentive. It will so operate that its cost will be 
minimized when employment is reduced; and it will tend to in- 
crease slightly when employment is high. 

This is how it will work. Every worker, when called to work, 
would be guaranteed a minimum of forty hours’ pay in any week 
during which he goes to work. Prior to the time that our union was 
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organized, it was a commonplace for workers in industry generally, 
but most especially in the auto industry, to be called out day after 
endless day, without being offered any work, or given any pay for the 
time spent in the factory. Though the manufacturers claimed that 
it was impossible for them so to schedule production as to avoid 
this abuse, we found that after we negotiated a so-called “four-hour 
call-in pay provision,” which required employers to give workers 
a minimum of four hours’ pay or four hours’ work when they were 
called out to work, employers found a way to avoid calling workers 
in this reckless and frivolous way. As a matter of fact, a great many 
young people who are working in plants covered by such contracts 
are wholly unaware of the presence of this clause in the contract, 
since in almost all cases the clauses have fallen into disuse. 

It is our notion that if we negotiate the same kind of provision 
with respect to the work week, employers will find the means for 
scheduling work so as to keep workers employed for the full forty 
hours. So we begin by asking that workers be guaranteed forty 
hours’ work, or forty hours’ pay, in any week during which they are 
put to work. 

Secondly, we propose that all seniority workers—and in our in- 
dustry that means workers who have worked a minimum of ninety 
days—shall be guaranteed work or wages in proportion to the 
length of service accumulated. And this is how that would be 
managed. The payment to the worker on layoff would be an 
amount, when added to unemployment compensation, sufficient to 
bring his weekly income up to 80 percent of the amount that he 
earned while at work. 

A seniority worker would earn weeks of guarantee in proportion 
to his length of service. He would earn the guarantee payments 
at the rate of one week of guarantee for each two weeks of work 
up to a limit of fifty-two weeks of guarantee, the maximum amount 
that he could earn. So, a worker having completed the probationary 
period of ninety days would thereafter work two full years before 
he earned one year of guaranteed payment. A worker having 
worked one full year after he gained seniority would have earned 
guarantee credits up to twenty-six weeks. A worker who had worked 
twenty-six weeks beyond the seniority date would have thirteen 
weeks, and so on. But in no event could a worker earn more than 
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fifty-two such weeks as guarantee, whether he worked ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty, or fifty years. Now you understand, of course, that in 
the history of the automobile industry at any rate, it is unlikely 
that so much as one worker for the Ford, General Motors, or 
Chrysler corporations would have drawn the full fifty-two weeks of 
guarantee at any time during the last twenty or twenty-five years. 

Payments for this time off the job would be met out of a reserve 
fund. This fund would be accumulated by the employer, who 
would pay a percentage of his payroll into the fund so as to build 
it up during good times for protection during adverse times. You 
understand that in no case would the payments into this fund equal 
one week of pay for each two weeks’ work. In all cases it would be 
quite similar to a payment for insurance, or pensions, or hospitali- 
zation, or some other such benefit. 

You can see that under such a plan an employer conceivably 
could greatly minimize, if not completely eliminate, his own costs 
for carrying the plan if he so planned production as to keep his 
regular work force steadily employed. We do not see, by the way, in 
connection with the problem of the regular worker in the industry, 
that the employment of large numbers of people for short periods 
of time has any intrinsic value. The importation of boom labor 
forces into the automobile centers has the direst social conse- 
quences. 

Perhaps this plan is not the best that could be devised. But as of 
this date no one has offered an alternative except for Mr. Ford’s 
proposal that workers while unemployed borrow from future 
earnings. We have said over and over again that we are prepared 
to modify or to scrap this plan for a better or a more acceptable 
alternative. The extent to which community devastation follows 
after mass unemployment must surely be known to social workers. 
No industry has been more adept at creating such devastation than 
the one in which our members are employed. In their production 
and employment practices, the automobile corporations act like 
psychotics, but they escape completely the cost of the insane policies 
that they pursue from year to year. 

During 1953, despite the pleas of the leaders of our union and of 
prominent community leaders in the city of Detroit, including the 
director of the Department of Public Health and Welfare, officials 
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of the automobile companies sent their labor scouts into the South, 
to bring into Detroit and to other automobile centers thousands 
of workers—workers enticed into the city by rosy promises, enticed 
by labor scouts who knew that at best they were offering temporary 
employment. 

Michigan, according to the Detroit News of April 1, 1953, led 
all other states in the number of workers being brought into the 
state. Those who warned against this practice were, of course, de- 
nounced as prophets of doom and gloom. Yet in the very month 
when recruitment of labor was going on in the South, and as far 
away as Puerto Rico, the number of unemployed in Detroit had 
begun to grow. It climbed from 15,000 in April to 78,000 in Sep- 
tember. By January, 1954, it reached 107,000. 

In that month we had from Secretary of Defense Wilson the 
assurance that, come spring, everything would be all right in 
Detroit. Spring and the robins came, but not the jobs. As a matter 
of fact, unemployment continued to increase in Detroit. In the fall, 
it reached nearly 200,000—in a city with a population of slightly 
less than 2,000,000. The rising tide of unemployment affected every 
aspect of community life. While department store sales in this 
period declined across that nation, the decline in Detroit was nearly 
catastrophic. For a comparatively prolonged period they were 8 
percent below the previous year’s figures. The number of small 
retailers who were driven to the wall is not known, but the empty 
and the boarded-up store front became a rather commonplace sight 
on the East side of Detroit, where unemployment was concentrated. 

One way of illustrating the effects of this unemployment is to 
cite the statistics regarding the number of screening interviews 
granted by the Department of Public Welfare in this period. These 
climbed from 224 per week in April of 1953 to 252 in July; 521 in 
December to 726 in January; and in August of the following year 
they had increased by more than 300 percent to 1,025. For the whole 
of 1954 the total number of such interviews reached 46,177 as com- 
pared with 16,700 during the previous year. These figures are for 
the city of Detroit; they do not refer to the county or to other 
affected communities in the state. In February of 1954, the Detroit 
Department of Public Welfare had to add a night shift to cope with 
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the people who were showing up for interviews at the department. 
At that time the city’s welfare commissioner, Irving Small, pointed 
out that the situation was an inevitable result of ‘“‘the automobile 
industry’s practice of recruiting in every hamlet, village, and cross- 
road of the country.” 

And how much the industry that had recruited these workers was 
concerned with their welfare was reflected in the Detroit news- 
papers, which have gained a reputation in our town for being faith- 
ful echoes of the opinions of the industry’s top management. On 
February 4, the Detroit Free Press, the city’s only morning news- 
paper, carried an editorial entitled “New Detroiters Ineligible for 
Dole.” They did not add parenthetically ‘“‘“Hurrah,” though that 
was implied in the editorial. The Free Press minced no words. 
It called for a change in the legal settlement period to three years, 
saying that ‘it would erect a more substantial barrier for Michigan 
taxpayers against those who drift from State to State in search of 
work.” Of course, a few months later you remember what hap- 
pened to these people who were “drifting.” They suddenly became 
“bird dogs,” and the people who had established eligibility in 
Michigan became people who “sat on their haunches” and did not 
look for work. 

The Detroit News, the city’s leading newspaper, was less specific 
in its recommendations, but no less casual in its disregard of the 
human needs of the individual who stood behind the unemploy- 
ment statistic. Speaking of Detroit’s unemployment problem, the 
News said: “There really is no practical cure for it, barring the 
palliative of tightening the residence requirements for welfare and 
thus inducing more of the newcomers to go home. Aside from that, 
the option is open to any serious objector to sell out and remove 
to some locality where life is more placid and less exciting than we 
find it here in dynamic Detroit.” Why don’t you go back where 
you came from? The man who wrote that editorial, you may be 
sure, was being paid a guaranteed annual wage at the moment 
he wrote it. 

It is of some interest that although I have met on public platforms 
numbers of spokesmen against this plan, I have yet to meet the 
hourly rated worker who speaks out against adoption of this plan. 
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The editorial writers of the Detroit News are not so interested in 
keeping Detroit dynamic that they do not scream loudly against 
any attempt to increase tax rates in the city to care for 
this burden that they themselves have helped to bring upon the 
community, or to deal with any of the general community prob- 
lems. As I have said, the effect on the whole community was dev- 
astating. Burglaries in the first few months of 1954 increased 54 
percent over 1953, and according to the Detroit Police Department, 
this could be attributed to the rise of unemployment. 

Now to deal with this problem, we have proposed the plan 
which I have briefly outlined. We do not believe that our plan is 
perfect, though it is as nearly so as careful research and planning 
can make it. No doubt many objections, some valid and some less 
so, can be raised against it. Perhaps other plans will be needed for 
other companies and other industries. A few of the arguments 
raised against this plan are: 

1. The plan would wreck small business. 

2. The plan would be too costly. 

3. The cost would be passed on to the consumer. 

4. The auto industry is seasonal and cannot be planned. 

5. Temporary unemployment in the automobile industry is not 
significant, and the workers get used to it. 

6. Unemployment compensation is designed to relieve just this 
sort of situation. 

Obviously, I cannot deal with each of these arguments. So far as 
the cost is concerned, we are not dealing with an abstraction. We 
are now bargaining with two companies which together employ 
about 550,000 of our members who would be covered by this plan. 
These two companies produced slightly more than 75, percent of 
all the automobiles that were produced and sold in this country 
during the first quarter of 1955. General Motors’ share of the 
market is 49.53 percent and Ford’s, 26.14 percent. If these per- 
centages hold through April of 1955, then General Motors as of this 
date has probably sold not less than 1,750,000 passenger cars and 
Ford not less than 850,000 cars as of the fifth month of 1955. 

We do not know how much the Ford Motor Company makes, 
since the company is privately held and is under no constraint to 
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make public statements. But L. B. Crusoe, vice president of the Ford 
Motor Company, was quoted as having said that “nobody in the in- 
dustry has lower costs than Ford.” It may, then, we think, reasonably 
be assumed that Ford’s profits are in the same proportions as General 
Motors, though not quite so large in the aggregate. In the first 
quarter of 1955 the General Motors Corporation made a profit, 
before taxes, of $684.7 million. If this rate of corporate profit is 
continued until year end, General Motors will make, before taxes, 
$2.739 billion in 1955. 

These figures obviously mean little, even to a General Motors 
vice president. At the rate which General Motors made profits 
during the first three months of 1955, the corporation could give, 
at cost, to every one of its 600,000 employees a new Chevrolet. The 
cost to the company of doing so would be about $737 million. That 
is a lot of money. That is like giving a Chevrolet to almost every 
person in the city of San Francisco. The remaining profits before 
taxes would still be $2.2 billion. The estimated Federal income tax 
on the remaining profit would be slightly more than $1 billion, and 
General Motors would be left with a profit of $895 million, or 27 
percent on the corporation’s capital investment. 

We have a notion around our union that every time a General 
Motors vice president sees the profit figures, he says “Good Lord, 
not another $10 million!” At the rate of profit being earned by 
General Motors during 1955, the General Motors Corporation 
could undertake to pay in behalf of the Federal Government for all 
the expenditures on public health, old age assistance, aid to the 
blind, aid to dependent children, aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled—and the company would show a profit of $1 billion. The 
notion that companies of this kind cannot meet the cost of such a 
plan as we propose, or cannot do so without passing the cost along 
to the consumer, obviously has no validity whatever. 

As to the effect of this plan on small business—what is meant by 
“small business’? Is it the neighborhood businessman, the druggist, 
the grocer, the haberdasher? My experience is that this small busi- 
nessman, despite the seasonal nature of his business, often gives his 
regular employees—and they are the people we are talking about— 
a high degree of stability in their employment. He does not lay 
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them off after Christmas and he does not lay them off when things 
get bad. By and large, the small businessman, I believe, does grant 
his employees some guarantee of income because his employees are 
John Doe or Joe Doakes to him, not clock card numbers, and he 
appreciates what their problems are when they are laid off. 

Now, if American Motors, with a capitalization of more than 
$165, million, is small business, the meaning of this term, it seems 
to me, has been warped out of recognition. What we ask of such 
companies has no effect whatever on their prospects for survival. I 
mentioned that General Motors and Ford have three quarters of 
the market. Chrysler has about 20 percent of the market. So these 
small companies share between them 5, percent of the market. If 
American Motors is lucky it will build and sell 90,000 automobiles 
in the first five months of 1955 as against General Motors 1,750,000. 
What chance does it have to compete in tooling costs, in advertis- 
ing, etc.? I think it is safe to say that the workers in the plants of 
American Motors and Studebaker could work for nothing, with- 
out having any appreciable or significant effect on the competitive 
position of these companies. What do you think would happen if 
they cut their prices? Do you think General Motors is not in a 
position to cut prices? As a matter of fact, General Motors is not in 
a position to cut prices because if they do, they will just get a larger 
share of the market; their profits will go even higher, and Nash 
and the rest will be out of business in a few months. The truth is 
that the plan can have absolutely no effect on the smaller companies 
in the automobile industry. 

There is the argument that our cause should be served by un- 
employment compensation. Well, that is not being done. And we 
are opposed at every step at the state capitols by representatives of 
the manufacturers’ associations when we try to do something about 
it. General Motors in Indiana, Illinois, and other Middle Western 
states has led the fight against improvements in unemployment 
compensation. 

Finally, to paraphrase what I think is a maxim—and if it is not, 
it should be—in social and political affairs one must always be 
possessed of an alternative. We have no doubt that this plan will 
result in some hardships, that it will not work out precisely as 
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envisioned. The plan is probably imperfect. But what is the alter- 
native? I recently heard a discussion in which a surgeon argued that 
the Salk vaccine was not all that it ought to be, that we should 
have it its place an attenuated vaccine—and everyone in the room 
listened with interest. But when he proposed that we postpone 
giving shots of the Salk vaccine until the attenuated vaccine had 
been developed, everyone stopped listening. Those people, as the 
parents, were unwilling to run the risk of failing to give the Salk 
vaccine to their children. 

You can argue that there are many abuses in our society, that 
people suffer within it, especially members of minority groups. But 
if in making this criticism of our society, you pose as an alternative 
a totalitarian society, sensible people will not pay much attention 
to your criticism. 

Ford’s alternative to our proposal is that we should borrow when 
we are broke, in order to be sure that we will be broke when we are 
employed. If this is the only kind of alternative, then it seems to 
me the criticisms are not worthy of serious consideration. What 
we suggest, what we insist upon, is that people who argue against 
this imperfect plan of ours should be possessed of an alternative 
which would give some answer, in the wealthiest society in the 
history of mankind, to the people who must bear the shock and cost 
of unemployment. I repeat: The cost of unemployment must be 
met. Unemployment has the most devastating effect upon the 
worker and upon the community in which he lives. The fact that 
we do not have guarantee of income does not mean that the cost 
of unemployment is not met; it merely means that the cost remains 
where it always has been—on the backs of those people who are 
least able to bear it. 

May I quote from what Louis Brandeis said in The Curse of 
Bigness? He wrote this many years ago, but he has put the position 


rather more eloquently than it has been put by any officer of our 
union: 


The right to regularity in employment is co-equal with the right to 
regularity in the payment of rent, in the payment of interest on bonds, 
in the delivery to customers of the high quality of products contracted 
for. No business is successfully conducted which does not perform fully 
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the obligations incident to each of these rights. Each of these obliga- 
tions is equally a fixed charge. No dividend should be paid unless each 
of these fixed charges has been met. The reserve to ensure regularity 
of employment is as imperative as the reserve for depreciation; and it 
is equally a part of the fixed charges to make the annual contribution 
to that reserve. No business is socially solvent which cannot do so.* 


II. FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF 
MANAGEMENT 


by ALEXANDER R. HERON 


No ONE WILL DENY that there will be conflicts of interest 
between different economic groups such as management and wage 
earners. But if he is mature he will not believe that the long-term 
goal of management is oppression and slavery for the worker. And 
with just a little more maturity, he need not believe that the long- 
term goals of unions, or of a particular union, are the confiscation 
of private property, the subversion of our system of freedom, or 
the destruction of our national economic strength. 

The fears and accusations relative to labor’s demands for the 
guaranteed annual wage which are widely expressed and believed 
need to be noted, if only to brush them off as not pertinent to a 
constructive discussion of the problem. One fear of management 
is that the current drive for the negotiated guaranteed annual wage 
conceals a union plan for future management, variously described 
as codetermination, syndicalism, or sovietism. This fear has arisen 
from discussion and statements by union leaders rather than from 
any precise demands. These statements insist that union repre- 
sentatives must be enlisted by management in the determination of 
all steps necessary to expanding and stabilizing employment. Ob- 

1Louis D. Brandeis, “The Right th Work,” in Osmond K. Fraenkel, ed., The 
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viously, such steps include plant location; products to be made; 
volume of production; improved methods and machinery, includ- 
ing automation; pricing policies; advertising; the raising of capital 
funds; and, possibly, even the allocation of business among com- 
petitors. 

The second suspicion is that the drive conceals a union plan for 
greater concentration of production in the hands of big companies. 
The advocates tell employers: ‘You must pay wages the year round, 
and it is up to you to try to provide employment on a year-round 
basis.” Some products such as skis, Easter bonnets, and swim suits 
will always be bought by the final customer on a seasonal basis. So 
far, even the efforts to regulate auto sales, auto production, and 
employment have been only partially successful. ‘There seems to be 
an inevitable slack season. A large automobile company might 
maintain full employment through that slack season by such meas- 
ures as producing parts and accessories to be used in the busy 
months. Instead of placing elsewhere orders for its carburetors, 
brakes, headlights, upholsteries, and electric cables, it could ab- 
sorb this manufacturing into its own plants. Big companies have 
already done similar things for the same and different reasons. 

In a statement before the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency on March 18, 1955, the president of General Motors 
mentioned that his company alone depends on 21,000 suppliers of 
goods and services; that more than half of all the sales dollars re- 
ceived by General Motors went to these suppliers, more than to 
the direct employees of General Motors. The payments to these 
suppliers he reported as more than $5 billion. If these suppliers had 
no customers other than General Motors, this figure would repre- 
sent employment of some 250,000 workers. 

It is easy to understand the fear of concentrating more of such 
manufacturing in the hands of big business, instead of small busi- 
ness, where much of it now rests. People recognize that big unions 
and big business have a great deal in common and that even the 
economic interests of the big unions can be well served by con- 
centrating their dealings in bigger and bigger employing com- 
panies. 

There is the third fear that the dramatic demand for this supple- 
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mentary unemployment compensation is a bargaining tool to be 
surrendered, at least temporarily, in return for a wage increase 
which might otherwise be out of reach. 

We need to lay aside all these suspicions of the purposes behind 
the current campaign. We need not discount some of the inevitable 
results, such as the blow to small business, but we certainly need 
not list any of these suspicions as conscious but concealed purposes 
of the union. No responsible union could afford to do business on 
that basis. The unions enlisted under this symbol of guaranteed 
annual wage must be dealt with respectfully, in good faith, on the 
merits of their proposals. The question is whether their so-called 
“guaranteed annual wage’ will do what they say, whether it can 
be physically and legally achieved, whether it is needed, and 
whether the end results would be good for the country. 

Management says in effect: “Guarantee the customers and we 
will guarantee wages.” The union says in effect: “Guarantee the 
wages and we will guarantee the customers.” Another flippant treat- 
ment by a national cartoonist pictures a representative of the 
workers saying to the employer: “A guaranteed annual wage, a 
guaranteed annual bonus, a guaranteed pension plan is fine with 
the employees, chief. . . . Except they would like a guarantee you 
won't go broke.” This flippancy may seem unfortunate, but it 
helps to clarify some issues. 

The whole approach of the guaranteed annual wage demand in 
1955 rests on the assumption that the employer can provide it if he 
wants to and if he is competent. It resembles the old idea that wages 
can be paid out of profits or capital. If the foundation is unsound, 
the structure of the new type of guaranteed annual wage will fall 
just as surely as scores of other annual wage plans have fallen in 
the past, and it will not matter much if some employer is compelled 
to sign a guaranteed annual wage contract, this year or next year. 

Toward the end of the Second World War it was my privilege to 
be the guest at a state conference of one of the major labor organiza- 
tions. One of my most dramatic memories from that meeting is of 
a sincere and passionate speech from the floor by one of the dele- 
gates, in almost exactly these words: 
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I want to know what is being done about setting up a guaranteed 
annual wage. In the shipyard where I work, there are ninety thousand 
of us on the payroll today. They tell us that a year from now there will 
be less than three thousand of us left, maybe none of us. Those ninety 
thousand jobs are going to disappear and I ask you: Why? Simply 
because no one has established a guaranteed annual wage for us. 


Today’s arguments for a guaranteed annual wage are more 
mature. Of course, one is the arbitrary demand under threat of 
strike, but there is also the socially sound plea for stabilization of 
employment. There is the plea for assuring income to the worker 
to support his standard of living, and the-argument that the pay- 
ment of wages for time not worked is necessary to sustain the pur- 
chasing power for the sales of the employer’s products or services. 
Sometimes we are told that the employer can almost completely 
stabilize employment and the guarantee will cost him little or 
nothing. In the same context, we may be told that the loss to the 
workers through unemployment is so great that the employer must 
shoulder that loss. One early argument was that salaried people 
have a guaranteed annual wage and workers on hourly rates have 
just as much right to it. That seems to have been promptly dropped 
because people like you and me found that we had no such guaran- 
tee. 

What are the goals and issues? Who are the unemployed people 
we should be worrying about? What kind and degree of protection 
can we provide? Who will pay for it? How would the guaranteed 
annual wage for the auto worker affect the textile worker, the 
cannery worker, the social worker? 

The problem has been calmly appraised by George Meany, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor: 


At the moment, regularity of income or of consuming power is being 
sought by some unions through a guaranteed annual wage. Actually, 
the goal is not new; it is simply one more projection of the basic desire 
of workers for a decent year-round standard of living. Perhaps “guar- 
anteed” is a misnomer, subject to misinterpretation. Few things in the 
world can be “guaranteed.” But a worker wants to “regularize” his pay 
and assure himself a year-round income so that he can plan and pay 
for his purchases. And this objective has been sought in different ways 
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according to the different characters of industries. For example, the 
apparently high hourly rate of pay earned in the building-and-construc- 
tion industry is a device enabling a worker and his family to live during 
the industry’s annual “off season.” This is true also in other industries 
where there is a large seasonal variation or a high degree of transiency 
among workers. Thus while the guaranteed annual wage is a good 
objective, the nature of the industry limits its application and in some 
industries it is highly impractical. 

No one knows even the actual amount of unemployment at any 
given date in the United States, much less who are unemployed. 
Figures provided by three agencies of the Federal Government do 
not agree either in amount or in character. The figures have mean- 
ing for comparison with similar figures at some other time, but 
they do not tell us the real story at any one time. They include high 
school graduates and eighteen-year-olds who are still trying to get 
their first jobs; housewives who have just completed their seasonal 
work in the canneries, with sufficient earnings to qualify them for 
unemployment compensation; persons who have just retired on 
company pension plans and who, in most states, can technically 
qualify for unemployment compensation for twenty-six weeks. 
They include students on summer vacation and other candidates 
registered for part-time or short-time jobs, and some who are volun- 
tarily in transition from job to job, seeking to better themselves. 
And we still face the deeply serious problem of those who were em- 
ployed over a considerable period of time, and have been laid off 
or discharged for any one of several reasons. These are the people 
we should be worried about. 

No one knows whether unemployment is greater or less than 
it was before 1930. Even our present faulty statistics on unemploy- 
ment were not available for the early years of this century. In those 
years, the word “unemployment” was not in general use. Men 
either had jobs or they were “out of work.” I have an intimate 
childhood recollection of a man who was a skilled mechanic em- 
ployed by an agricultural implement company. The expectation in 
that plant was for a layoff of a month or more, perhaps two such 
layoffs, in a normally good year. During those layoffs this man never 
considered himself unemployed or out of work. He was consistent 


1 George Meany, “What Labor Means by More,” Fortune, LI, No. 3 (1955), 93, 172. 
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in the statement and belief that he had a job. Being “‘laid off” or 
“not working” during the layoff was a very different thing from 
being unemployed or out of work. Today, persons on an extended 
layoff are classified as unemployed even though they will return to 
their jobs. 

The problem of being unemployed or out of work was different 
in nature when go percent of our adult white male workers were 
self-employed. It was different when 80 percent or 60 percent or 40 
percent of our workers were employed on farms. It was different 
when 95 percent of our women workers performed their work in 
homes, either in their own homes for no pay, or in other people’s 
homes for food, lodging, and a little pay. Today, the work force 
includes over 20 million women, more than 10 million of them 
married. Over 30 percent of the work force is composed of women, 
and more than 25, percent of married women are employed. Only 
15 percent of our work force are self-employed. Almost go percent 
of the work force are employed somewhere other than on the 
farm. 

We can never expect to have statistics on unemployment which 
will give any meaning to comparisons between 1875 or 1900 or 
1925, and 1955. But even without statistics we know that more 
workers have relatively constant employment and fewer workers 
have actual unemployment than in any previous generation. And 
there is substantial evidence that the average worker is more 
steadily employed today than in any previous decade of this cen- 
tury. The needs of seasonal industries have been largely met by 
some millions of persons who deliberately choose to be seasonal 
workers and are not available for year-round employment. In the 
building trades, where this layoff type of unemployment has been 
traditional, there has been vast improvement. New methods of 
construction have minimized the bad-weather curtailments of con- 
struction work. A large proportion of fabrication which previously 
was done on site when the weather was good is now done in shops 
and factories, without regard to the weather. Wage workers in the 
automobile industry obviously have greater regularity of employ- 
ment than did the corresponding workers in horse-and-buggy days. 

But there is still the real problem of those people who have jobs 
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and lose them, temporarily or permanently, and who want to 
work. 

Some workers become unemployed because of bad judgment on 
the part of the management of a single company: overproduction; 
a high-cost or low-quality product; poorly planned advertising and 
sales. Others become unemployed because of a cyclical decline in 
business generally, perhaps speeded by a change in government 
spending. For instance, defense contracts awarded to General 
Motors dropped from $1.38 billion in 1953 to about $250 million 
in 1954. Others become unemployed because a whole industry is 
becoming unemployed; this happened to the buggy-whip and ice- 
box industries. Can we look for one answer to all these different 
kinds of unemployment? 

The present fear seems to be directed at technological unemploy- 
ment, with the spotlight on “automation.” This kind of unem- 
ployment results from the use of better tools and methods, whereby 
production needs fewer workers. Or it may mean that the kerosene 
lamp company must go out of business because electric lighting 
has shoved it out. The history of technological progress is not 
alarming. The late Philip Murray, former president of the CIO, 
was quoted in 1951 as saying: “I do not know of a single, solitary in- 
stance where a great technological gain has taken place in the 
United States that it has actually thrown people out of work—the 
industrial revolution that has taken place in the United States in 
the past 25 years has brought into the employment field an addi- 
tional 20 million people. 

Recently, Benjamin Fairless, then chairman of the board of 
United States Steel, pointed out that since 1939, jobs in manu- 
facturing have increased by 73 percent more than three times as 
fast as the population. To quote his words, “in the specialized field 
of automation itself, the mere manufacture of the necessary instru- 
ments of measurement and control has mushroomed into a 3- 
billion-dollar business which already employs as many men as the 
auto industry did in the middle 1930's.” 

But we cannot rest on the record of past years as proof that 
technological progress will always create more jobs than it elimi- 
nates. We do know that the people who lose the old jobs do not 
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always get those new jobs and that there is a transitional hardship 
while they are finding other jobs. 

We cannot be smug over the fact that we have relatively full em- 
ployment today. The rate of technological progress is increasing. 
The coming improvements, of which automation is only one 
feature, will release millions of workers from their present jobs. It 
is the obligation both of management and of unions to find the 
best ways of meeting these challenges, but they must be ways which 
will not retard our productivity. 

Our problem now takes four shapes. One is seasonal unemploy- 
ment in seasonal industries. This problem has not been solved, but 
it has a very minor impact socially and economically. It has been 
eased by some contraseasonal employment, a large recruitment of 
voluntary seasonal workers, and supplementary pay during the off 
seasons through unemployment compensation. 

A second shape is the unemployment caused by failure or cur- 
tailment of a badly managed enterprise. No one has suggested 
guaranteed annual profits for such enterprises. We should go the 
limit in helping workers who lose these jobs, helping them to find 
new jobs and helping to support them while they are hunting for 
new jobs; and this is what our unemployment compensation sys- 
tems must do. 

A third form is the unemployment that may come with a major 
downswing in the business cycle. No present proposals are even 
claimed to be cures for this complex problem. It is generally recog- 
nized as a problem for national rather than company action. 

The fourth form is the unemployment resulting from the de- 
cline of a whole industry, or the decline of employment due to 
technological improvement within an advancing industry. 

What are the best hopes for solutions? 

It is unfortunate for the proponents that the experience with 
annual wage guarantees in industry is so meager and that they do 
not like what there is. One kind of guaranteed annual wage is recog- 
nized and blessed by the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, specifically written because of appeals to Congressional com- 
mittees made jointly by representatives of workers and of manage- 
ment. It sounds highly desirable. It has worked moderately well 
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in one industry, under one union contract. Yet it remains almost 
exactly where it was when the Fair Labor Standards Act was written 
to permit it and encourage it. Neither employers nor workers have 
seen fit to ask for it or adopt it elsewhere. 

Whether any form of guaranteed annual wage would be a major 
force toward stabilizing any kind of employment has not been fully 
explored by anyone. The spokesmen for the guaranteed annual 
wage recruited a group of technical consultants, including some 
well-known economists, to advise on their proposals. It may or may 
not be significant that the findings of this advisory group have 
enlisted them in the cause. 

It is natural that all workers hunt for ways to insure their incomes 
on a fairly regular basis. And the union spokesmen are completely 
right when they emphasize the need for sustained and increased 
purchasing power to absorb the increased production of the econ- 
omy. Would the guaranteed annual wage help to accomplish these 
results? 

Our economy is not ready to say that a bankrupt buggy-whip 
company must continue to pay its former employees their full 
wages for a year after it goes broke. Neither are we ready to say 
that a going company must pay wages for a full year to the men it 
no longer needs because a new machine can do their work. We 
are firmly committed to the idea that men who lose their jobs in 
this way must have temporary help while they are locating new 
jobs. 

But the present drive proposes a cold war against this public 
policy. It attaches the displaced worker to his old job, his old em- 
ployer, for as long as a full year. It would make him ineligible for 
unemployment compensation under the present law of every state 
of the Union, because he cannot collect from the unemployment 
fund while he is receiving payments from his employer at the rates 
proposed by the guaranteed annual wage. Of course, the advocates 
say these laws can be changed. Will they be changed? Not until the 
nation abandons the basic principle of our whole unemployment 
compensation system. That principle is that funds will be provided 
for the minimum needs of the unemployed worker while he is 
actively seeking a new job. 
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The 1955 proposals assume that the single company can do some- 
thing about it. The argument is that if the employer is forced to 
provide this compensation to his employees when they are not 
working, he will see to it that they are kept working. The adoption 
of this argument by present-day union bargainers seems to be op- 
portunistic. It has always been one argument in favor of individual 
employer merit rating in the unemployment compensation systems 
of the various states. The consistent position of the CIO has been 
against this argument, and against individual employer merit 
rating. It has contended that individual employers could not do 
much about the problem of unemployment, and that employers 
should therefore pay a flat rate of tax to accumulate funds for the 
relief of unemployment, regardless of whose covered employees 
were unemployed. 

In many companies, all the profits can be used to pay or guaran- 
tee wages for a limited time, in some for a month, in some for a 
year. In some companies, not only the profits, but part of the 
capital investment could be used to pay wages or to guarantee 
wages for work not performed. But not for long. The 1955 plans 
assume that money will be set aside while men are working in order 
to pay somebody’s wages while he is not working. But whether paid 
out in cash or set aside in a reserve fund, no part of wages can be 
continuously paid out of profits or capital and still permit survival 
of the enterprise. 

Both the wage rate, the overtime pay, and the money for guaran- 
tee funds must come eventually from the same source. That source 
is the customer who buys the product of the worker’s work. The 
job of getting the dollars from that customer certainly starts with 
the premise that he has the purchasing power. But it also requires 
real effort by the individual company. In the case of automobiles, 
this means quality, style, price, advertising, and an adequate dis- 
tribution organization for each company. We have seen major 
companies maintaining their sales and employment while other 
important companies in the same markets have suffered drastic 
losses in their sales, their production, and their employment. 

One factor in maintaining sales and jobs is the price of the prod- 
uct. Guaranteeing wages for time not worked in order to maintain 
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the purchasing power of unemployed workers would also be a 
factor, but a very small one. If it could maintain the purchasing 
power of all the workers in the automobile industry, and if every 
employee in that industry used his sustained purchasing power to 
buy a new automobile in 1956, that would help a little. But those 
workers, at the same time, would take a corresponding amount 
away from the purchasing power of other wage earners to buy new 
automobiles. They would have added some thirty dollars to the 
cost of every automobile manufactured during the year. 

In your job and in mine, and in the automobile assembly plant, 
wages and salaries are not provided by the other people in the same 
industry or the same institution. More than 98 percent of the wages 
in the automobile industry must come from the purchase dollars 
of 60 million people employed in places other than the automo- 
bile industry. Will we really gain by forcing them to pay more 
money for the same number of automobiles, or to pay the same 
amount of money for a smaller number of automobiles? 

The progress toward full and stable employment over the past 
fifty years has been spectacular. It has not been accomplished by 
negative measures. It is not the result of prohibiting technological 
progress or of retarding it by artificial costs and penalties. The ap- 
proach of the guaranteed annual wage, 1955 model, is as com- 
pletely negative as the opposition of the English factory workers 
to the introduction of textile machinery a hundred years ago. 

Is there a positive approach open to us? Can we find better pro- 
tections for workers in American industry? My answer is that we 
must find them. They must be ways which will not freeze or lower 
our standard of living within the United States and which will not 
damage our competitive position in the world economy. 

Certainly we need improvements in our present unemployment 
compensation systems. We may need some new kinds of temporary 
protection for declining industries and their workers. Those indus- 
tries may need to modernize their products or create new products. 
They may need encouragement to make the heavy expendi- 
tures necessary for research, engineering, advertising, or new equip- 
ment. A time when the future existence of all the jobs in an in- 
dustry is at stake is not the time to hasten the process of decline. 
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The time which demands courageous expenditures of dollars is not 
the time to impose a strangling cost burden such as the guarantee 
plans could create. 

In both the declining and the advancing industries, real employ- 
ment security consists in creating and maintaining a healthy mar- 
ket for the products. When automobile sales are good, automobile 
jobs are steady and secure. When automobile sales are poor, the 
situation calls for something better than adding thirty or forty 
dollars to the cost of each car. Certainly the social obligations of our 
economy require adequate transition help for those workers who 
are temporarily unemployed and want to work. But we do not 
progress by making those workers into able-bodied full-time pen- 
sioners of Ford or General Motors or the state of Michigan. 

American management and American workers have done the job 
in the past. They have made the average American worker the most 
prosperous and the most steadily employed free man in history. 
There is little reason to pin our faith to an untried Rube Goldberg 
contraption like the guaranteed annual wage—at a time when its 
advocates can prove so little need and at the risk of putting our 
economy into a strait jacket. But there is every reason to place 
our trust and unite our efforts in a drive for more and better jobs, 
through growing sales of better products, toward a new and higher 
level of living for all Americans. 


Automation 


by JOHN B. SHALLENBERGER 


Somz SAY WE ARE IN THE ATOMIC REVOLUTION; some say 
we are in the Plastics Revolution. Others say we are embarking on 
a second Industrial Revolution based on automation. Call it what 
you like; but in a sense automation is just another phase of the first 
Industrial Revolution—more of the same with new features added, 
and based, like all stages of the Industrial Revolution thus far, on 
technological advance. 

In the year 3000 history books will probably speak of the same 
Industrial Revolution that is recorded in history books today, but 
the history books in A.D. 3000 will be brought up to date to include 
both yesterday’s, today’s, and tomorrow’s features. With the ad- 
vantage of another century’s perspective, they might look at the In- 
dustrial Revolution as having started not in the eighteenth century, 
with the advent of the steam engine, but back in the fourth 
millennium B.c. with the invention of the wheel, or back in the 
fourth century B.c. with the first machine application of the wheel, 
or perhaps in the fifteenth century a.p. when somebody first put to 
practical use the remarkable principle of the crank. 

The steam engine, the railroad, industrial mechanization and 
electrification, the factory system, worker specialization, company 
decentralization, automatic fabrication, the push-button factory, 
electronic data processing, the mechanization of deductive reason- 
ing, and new features not yet perceptible 1 may by the year 3000 
be history, and a researcher in that year may still say that the In- 
dustrial Revolution is not yet over. 

Automation does not constitute a revolution in itself. It is evo- 


1 We have probably failed to invent very basic devices, devices perhaps even more 
basic and more revolutionary than the wheel or the crank or nuclear fission. Plato 
and Aristotle, in all their wisdom, never heard of, and probably never thought of, 
such a simple thing as a crank. 
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lution at most; and while a major change in our industrial system, 
it is only one change among many, one of a long series of changes 
based on an evolution more fundamental than any one phase of the 
series itself. The thing that has changed and which gives birth to 
the phase we call “automation” has been the way in which we use 
technology. Now, as never before, we are organized for the job of 
applying what we know of science to the betterment of mankind. 
In the past we were opportunists, and our industrialists sporadically 
hit on ways to use the new technology coming out of scientific 
laboratories. 

Today we are industrial researchers. We have organized for the 
task of creating opportunities, of planning and seeking ways and 
means of putting science to work for the common good. And we 
have conditioned our minds to change. We have come to recognize 
change itself as one of the most constant, most certain, most indis- 
pensable features of our civilization. 

The facilities for innovating technological changes, for develop- 
ing them, and for incorporating them into our society have become 
institutionalized. Applied research organizations have been created 
to apply knowledge to human and industrial problems. They are 
here to assure mankind that a rising standard of living, achieved 
through technological advance and application, is a continuing 
phenomenon. Small and large organizations alike now plan for 
the future and for change; they are not content with merely wait- 
ing to see what happens. 

Automation is one phase of technological advance. Mechaniza- 
tion, which has characterized much of our Industrial Revolution, 
has substituted machines for manual operations; but it, too, is only 
a phase. 

Tools were introduced millennia ago to help man produce more 
with less effort. Mechanization has put mechanical power into these 
tools, and mechanization’s power-driven machine tools launched 
an industrial revolution. Automatic fabrication came later. It 
removed from man the burden of transferring materials in and out 
of and between machine tools, and in some cases set up machines 
automatically. Tools, mechanization, and automatic fabrication 
have in a sense substituted machines for man’s muscle power. 
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Automation goes further and introduces machines to replace 
man’s nervous system—machines capable of sensory functions and 
machines ultimately capable of logical thinking and deductive rea- 
soning within limits. Automation introduces feedback to mech- 
anized machines. It not only produces, but it observes the results 
of production and reports back to the machine. It regulates or 
corrects the machine when the product starts to come out wrong. 
Automation, it is sometimes said, “closes the loop.” 

A self-respecting machine can no longer claim to be fully auto- 
matic unless it is self-regulating or self-correcting—unless it can 
observe the product, choose between too big, too little, or just right. 
It must choose between dimensions or between weights or colors 
or temperatures or types of finishes or thicknesses or viscosities or 
purities or specific gravities or any one of a dozen other character- 
istics, reporting back and correcting itself if the product does not 
meet a predetermined standard. Automatic machines in the era 
of automation go even further. They can receive their instructions 
from punched cards, punched tapes, or from electronic tapes or 
magnetic drums. 

When you think of automation, think of this feedback. For the 
simplest of examples, think of an ordinary household thermostat. 
When the room gets colder or warmer than a predetermined stand- 
ard, the thermostat feeds back a message to the furnace, which 
automatically turns off or on to self-regulate the result. But when 
you think of automation, think also of machine programming— 
the actual setup and operation of the machine by other machines or 
by electronic computers or data-processing machines. 

When you think of the future of automation, think of its ob- 
jectives: to improve the quality of a product; to save space; to im- 
prove working conditions; to increase the safety of workers (ma- 
chines can do dangerous jobs with minimum jeopardy to human 
life); to remove drudgery and monotony (machines love dull, 
repetitive operations); to reduce worker fatigue; to increase pro- 
ductivity (machines make it possible for each worker to produce 
more); and, if properly and efficiently utilized, to reduce the cost 
of human effort, of space, of accidents, of rejects, of supervision, 
and of administration. 
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Machines do not stop at increasing the productivity of plant 
workers, They are rapidly helping out in offices, too, by doing 
monotonous paperwork—shuffling, sorting, reading, and reporting 
—and doing these jobs so much faster that figures are available 
to industry or the government more quickly and thus more usefully. 
The more accurate the statistics of a business operation and the 
more quickly the figures are obtained, the more effective, efficient, 
and flexible the control of the operation. The result is higher over- 
all productivity. 

But machines will not stop at increasing worker productivity. 
They are beginning to move in on management itself. We do not 
have to wait for a sales manager’s hunch as to what will sell and 
return the highest profit. The computer in an oil company, for 
instance, is given data on available raw materials and on current 
sales and various other indicators of market conditions. With this 
information, the machine analyzes the alternative profitability of 
drawing different types and quantities of products from the re- 
finery, and derives the optimum schedule for tomorrow’s produc- 
tion. Automation thus provides an immediate decision based on 
sound logic which, without computer aid, might otherwise have 
taken management a month to study. 

When the board of directors considers the eventualities of in- 
vesting the company’s money in one enterprise or another, the 
computer reports back at once on what effect each alternative 
course will have on company affairs for years into the future. It 
follows the same course of reasoning which the manager would 
follow, but where complexity piles on complexity and the manager 
falls back on intuition, the computer races rapidly through to 
logical conclusions. 

Do we, therefore, need fewer managers, fewer directors, and 
fewer workers? No. More productivity means more wages and more 
leisure. And each of these factors—increased productivity, higher 
wages, greater leisure—means more consumption, more demand, 
need for still more production, and still greater need for people. 

Leisure itself is proving to be a forceful factor in our economy. 
Leisure creates demand—demand for recreation, for travel, and 
for leisure-time equipment. As the work week shortens, the de- 
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mand grows and business expands. This increased demand, which 
is already the source of huge entertainment and recreation enter- 
prises, is of such magnitude that it may actually limit the extent 
to which the work week can ultimately be reduced. 

The total demand for employees is going up, up, up. If em- 
ployees cannot be found to meet the needs in an economy like 
ours, we shall all suffer for lack of the things we need and want. 
Our population will grow to 190,000,000 between now and 1965, 
our working population growing much less than that rate and the 
number of children and old folks much more. (This is a frighten- 
ing prospect. Since 1939, our population has increased 22 percent; 
during the same period, manufacturing employment has increased 
37 percent.) We must, by automation and other technological ad- 
vances, increase our productivity during the next ten years some 
50 percent just to maintain our rising standard of living. We must 
rely on automation to bridge the gap between demand and supply. 

Automation in its earliest days was a frightening prospect to the 
uninitiated. We are always frightened by things we do not under- 
stand. Automation has now progressed far enough that we can at 
last understand it. Even the general public is becoming better ac- 
quainted with it, and thus is less frightened of its implications and 
more impressed with its ultimate social benefits. 

Automation will in some respects reconstitute our worker, chang- 
ing both his functions, his qualifications, and his mode of life. It 
will demand of him some fortunate yet troublesome readjustments. 
Let us consider the probable social effects of automation. I shall 
predict some of the effects, leaving to your own expert judgment 
to decide which of them present readjustment problems, and which 
of the readjustment problems are within the province of social 
work to solve: 

1. Increased leisure-—The worker has, over the decades of in- 
dustrial advance, taken his reward for increased productivity in 
two principal forms: about 40 percent in increased leisure time 
and about 60 percent in more goods and services. More leisure is 
our good fortune. If idleness creates problems, social workers will 
know what to do about them. 

2. Upgrading of skills and virtual reconstitution of the work 
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force.—Machines learn first to do the repetitive tasks done by semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers. These workers are then the first to 
be replaced, or trained and upgraded to higher skills. There will 
be a growing demand for machine operators, machine program- 
mers, machine builders, machine installers, machine-information 
processors, and machine repairmen—all these jobs requiring higher 
skills. In the offices we shall need people educated for new jobs as 
machine designers, draftsmen, systems engineers, mathematicians, 
and logicians. Who will educate these page How will they adapt 
to new levels of responsibility? 

3. Reduced demand for the unskilled and the untrainable.— 
What can we do with the unskilled workers who do not want to be 
upgraded and are not needed in great quantity for low-grade tasks? 
What can we do with workers who are too old to learn and to adapt 
to the new conditions? 

4. Upgrading of managers.—Managers will have to know more. 
They will need intuition, experience, and good judgment probably 
more than ever before, but they will also have to understand the 
new tools and how to handle systematic knowledge. One of in- 
dustry’s dilemmas will be that of choosing between young people 
who understand the new tools but lack the leavening of experience 
and experienced managers, reeducated to understand complicated 
new tricks. 

5. Higher proportion of women in the work force.—As factory 
jobs become physically less strenuous they become more and more 
suited to the capabilities of women. It seems very likely that the 
percentage of women within the work force will continue to in- 
crease. 

6. Dispersion of industrial plants—The new automatized fac- 
tories will be less dependent on large pools of labor and thus less 
oriented toward heavily populated areas and more toward raw 
material markets, transportation, and low-cost space. Automation 
lends itself to horizontal production lines, and one-story buildings 
draped broadly across the countryside will become more common. 
Incidentally, plants that ultimately turn to full-scale automation 
may accomplish their major production on the night shift (since 
few people will be needed) and reserve large parts of the day for 
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maintenance, repair, setup, and machine programming (since 
these functions will demand the bulk of the manpower). 

It is perhaps ironical that this dispersion for economic reasons 
should occur at a time when our military planners are discovering 
that strategic plant dispersion, for which they struggled in the past, 
is not so important after all. Powerful new bombs underline the 
futility of trying to escape to safety; no area is “remote” any more. 

4. Upgrading of communities.—Decentralization of industrial 
complexes coupled with a shifting center of gravity of our work 
force toward the more highly skilled middle class will have notice- 
able effects on our communities. Growth of industrial urban areas 
will be curtailed, but communities will continue to grow with the 
increasing volume of financial, trade, and service transactions. The 
increasing proportion of skilled middle-class residents and the dis- 
persion of industry will gradually combine to increase the attrac- 
tiveness of our communities and shift the demands for types of 
recreation and other community facilities. 

8. High price of services——Prices of things will go down; prices 
of services will go up. Machines will increase the productivity of 
factory and office workers, and thus their return for their effort. 
But what about lawyers, teachers, engineers, reporters, salesmen, 
cooks, hairdressers, interior decorators, and many others whose 
skills cannot be, or is at least not yet, automatized? These service: 
occupations account for one fourth of total employment, and such 
workers will have difficulty increasing their productivity per unit 
of time or unit of effort. Will society understand why they want 
higher pay to keep pace with factory and office workers? 

g. Reduced employee density within factories——As factories 
level off to horizontal assembly lines and spread fewer people 
among more machines, the number of workers per unit of area 
will be reduced. Instead of overcrowding, some industries will be 
characterized by widely scattered hermit employees who have to go 
hundreds of yards to meet coworkers for lunch or coffee break con- 
versation. 

10. Rising standard of living and material abundance.——We 
shall all be better off materially, particularly in the United States, 
where automation will go farthest and fastest. This great good 
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fortune will bring problems of mental growth and conditioning, 
need for deeper understanding of our goals at home, and even 
greater problems abroad if through automation we open the gap 
between ourselves and the have-nots. 

The results will vary around the world, but of this I am certain: 
automation will bring more material good fortune, in many forms, 
to lives everywhere. It will also bring a growing need for the think- 
ing and inspiration of which social workers are capable, for a 
search for true values and deep spiritual understanding so that 
society may be truly blessed and not burdened with its newfound 
material resource. 


Migration 


by JOSEPH H. DOUGLASS 


One OBSERVATION OF OUR AMERICAN SOCIETY is that at 
any given time certain segments of the population do not benefit 
from, or participate equally in, the services and opportunities gen- 
erally available to other segments of the society. This situation in 
part develops as a consequence of the inability of some individuals 
to compete on equal terms with more fortunately placed individ- 
uals. In some instances, economic and social obstacles, such as 
segregation or other forms of discrimination, are placed in the way 
of an individual’s or a group’s success. At other times, because of 
inadequate training, lack of skills, or other handicapping condi- 
tions, individuals are unable to develop under wholesome circum- 
stances, to compete effectively, or to remain self-supporting and 
self-maintaining. In any case, the circumstances of such groups pose 
problems for our society and require the coordinated efforts of our 
public and private groups and organizations on Federal, state, and 
local levels in effecting solutions. 

The large number of persons in our nation who constitute the 
agricultural migratory labor force are one such group, and their 
present circumstances challenge our best efforts. Today, from 
economic necessity, over one million persons move from com- 
munity to community in search of employment and improved 
standards of living. As a result of continued technological develop- 
ments and improvements in communication and transportation, 
among other influences, this movement may be expected to con- 
tinue for a considerable length of time. In the interest of maximum 
human development and the most economic use of manpower, such 
movement should not be accompanied by, nor result in, poverty, 
exploitation, or individual and family demoralization. 
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Usually unorganized, migrants often are at a disadvantage in 
bargaining on wages, hours, or other conditions of work. Their 
lack of skills and agricultural identification ordinarily do not equip 
them for easy transition into industrial pursuits. Benefits under 
unemployment insurance and workmen's compensation laws fre- 
quently do not extend to them. Nor do they usually have guarantees 
of minimum wages for services rendered. Through the techni- 
calities of state residence and settlement requirements, migrants 
frequently are denied desperately needed social and welfare serv- 
ices which are available to the legal residents of communities to 
which they go. Because they move from place to place across state 
lines there are few guarantees of safe transportation. Adequate 
housing, recreation, and health services ordinarily are not made 
available. Sometimes their homes are little more than shelter from 
the elements. Where housing is provided, it is characterized by 
overcrowding, lack of safe water, and improper facilities for sewage 
disposal. Added to their problems are inadequate diets and fre- 
quent poverty. 

As a consequence of these conditions, there is little doubt that 
migrants frequently constitute a hazard to the health of the com- 
munity. As they often are not given equal consideration in com- 
munity programs of sanitation, preventive medicine, and isolation 
of infectious cases of communicable diseases, this hazard is in- 
creased. Many migrants are members of racial or cultural minority 
groups and as a result are subjected to various types of discrimina- 
tion which further isolates them from, or impedes their normal 
participation in, community life. Perhaps the greatest harm is done 
to the children who must grow up under these conditions as they 
travel from state to state with their families in the search of em- 
ployment. As Leone and Johnston?! bring out, the migrants’ 
“home” may be only one of the temporary residences in which they 
spend several months in the year. It is unlikely to be home in the 
sense that it confers upon them legal residence status. Nor is it 
home for a long enough period to enable the family to build for 
itself a permanent place in the community. 


1 Lucile Petry Leone and Helen J. Johnston, “Agricultural Migrants and Public 
Health,” Public Health Reports, LXIX (1954), 3. 
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This situation poses a complex problem for the communities to 
which migrants go. In the eyes of local labor, their presence repre- 
sents the threat of depressed labor standards and wages. Their cus- 
toms, dress, speech, and other habits seem strange to the local 
residents. Their presence, although needed, is frequently resented. 
Frequently there is a complete absence of community interest in 
their welfare. Instances have been reported of migrants having 
been discriminated against in the use of public accommodations. 
In some communities, through manipulation of attendance laws, 
migrant children have not been permitted to attend local schools. 
Some schools frown upon accepting migrant children because they 
overcrowd already limited facilities and are in the area for only a 
short time. Public assistance has been denied stranded workers, 
and hospitals have refused them admission because of lack of funds, 
ineligibility, or racial discrimination. Through the lack of day-care 
facilities, infants frequently are left in the care of children only 
slightly older while parents work in the fields. 

As was brought out in the 1951 report of the President’s Com- 

mission on Migratory Labor, “all along the way are those who take 
advantage of the migrant worker’s helplessness. . . . Residents 
tend to separate migrants from themselves in domicile and law, in 
thought and feeling.” ? The Commission stated further: 
Here they encamp in tents or simply under canvas supported by a rope 
strung between two trees or from the side of the car to the ground. 
They sleep on pallets, or on bedsprings or folding cots which some of 
them carry. Where rains are frequent during work season they find 
shelter in crude shacks. On farms they use what shelter their employers 
may provide.* 

The report of the President’s Commission‘ contains official 
testimony concerning some of the conditions which exist. Accord- 
ing to a survey made in one community, 96 percent of the children 
in a camp had not consumed any milk whatsoever in a six-month 
period. It also showed that eight out of every ten adults had not 
eaten any meat during that time. The reason given was that they 
could not afford meat or milk with the money they were earning. 

2 Migratory Labor in American Agriculture; Report of the President’s Commission 


on Migratory Labor, 1951, p. 4. 
8 Ibid. ¢ Ibid., p. 14. 
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To cite another example, a farm laborer testifying before the 
Commission spoke of an area fifteen blocks long and fourteen 
blocks wide with a population of more than seven thousand peo- 
ple, without sewage or any other form of sanitation. 

In speaking of the health of migrants, the 1947 Report of the 
Federal Interagency Committee on Migratory Labor observed: 
Constant exposure to changing climatic conditions, unsanitary and 
congested housing conditions in poor surroundings often with poor 
drainage, questionable drinking water, inadequate ventilation, lack of 
heat, use of the same room for cooking and sleeping quarters, lack of 
screening, absence of receptacles for garbage disposal, and filthy privies 
all contribute toward endangering the health of migrant workers. 
Nevertheless, the ordinary health services provided by communities for 
their residents are seldom available to migrants. Only when epidemics 
of contagious diseases endanger the health of the community as a whole 
do many of these workers receive the medical care required.* 


It is recognized that migrant labor is of critical significance in 
all areas of the country. On certain large-scale industrialized farms, 
as well as on small specialized farms in some areas, it is doubtful if 
crops could be produced or harvested without their assistance. Spe- 
cialization has developed an intense demand for labor during the 
limited period of the harvest. 

At present, agricultural migrants constitute approximately 7 
percent of the total agricultural labor supply of the nation and 
accomplish about 5, percent of the total work. They are utilized on 
2 percent of the farms which produce crops equal to 7 percent of 
the value of all farm products. Although these percentages appear 
small when viewed against the total national economy, they are 
of great significance to those growers for whom the availability of 
such labor is all-important as well as to the migrants themselves 
who would almost certainly face unemployment if farm work were 
not available. 

Who are today’s migrants? Where do they come from? Where do 
they go? 

Various estimates place the number of agricultural migrants at 
over a million, about half of whom are American citizens. Many of 


5 Federal Interagency Committee on Migrant Labor, Migrant Labor . . . a Human 
Problem (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, 1947), p. 28. 
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them, such as the Negroes and Asiatics, might be classed as members 
of a racial or national minority. Others, in a sense minorities too, 
are Puerto Ricans and Texas-Mexicans, who often do not speak 
the English language. In addition, there are the Mexican nationals 
who come into the country under an agreement between the United 
States and Mexico. At times, Bahamian and Jamaican workers also 
are imported. A considerable proportion of the rest are the so-called 
“wetbacks,” who illegally enter the country from Mexico. (Through 
stepped-up detection devices used by the Department of Justice, the 
number of this latter group has of late been greatly curtailed.) Du- 
coff observes: 


Minority race and nationality groups have always bulked large among 
migrant farm workers. Mexicans and United States citizens of Mexican 
descent have long formed some of the most important migratory 
streams. In earlier decades, recently arrived European immigrants with 
their families often turned to migratory farm labor jobs and even now, 
families of recent European origin living in Northern cities often go 
to the field for the summer harvests. Along the West Coast, orientals 
have been important in the farm labor picture. Filipinos have ac- 
quired special skills and speed in specialized harvest operations. In 
more recent years, a large migratory stream of Southern Negroes has 
followed the harvests up the Atlantic seaboard and into special crop 
areas of the Middle Atlantic States.* 


It appears that the domestic farm migrants stem from rather well- 
defined agricultural areas of the East, Midwest, and West. In fol- 
lowing the crops, the majority travel rather well-established routes 
for distances varying from less than 100 miles to 1,000 miles or 
more. Thousands of workers each year leave Florida and other 
Southern states and migrate into Eastern seaboard states. Others 
leave Texas to migrate to the Central and Great Lakes states. Some 
leave California to migrate up the Pacific coast. There are also 
many crisscross movements within and between states. The work 
force consists of three major groups: family units, crews, and unat- 
tached male workers. The people usually migrate on their own 
initiative, using transportation furnished by the head of the family 
or by the crew leader. 

The routes over which agricultural migrants travel are cyclical 


6 Louis J. Ducoff, Socioeconomic Backgrounds of the Migratory Agricultural Labor 
Situation (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1949), p. 3. 
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and have been generally established as follows: (1) Atlantic or East 
coast—chiefly Negro families who work in fruits and vegetables; 
(2) Texas to North Central and mountain states—mainly Spanish- 
American families working in sugar beets; (3) Texas to Montana, 
North Dakota, and Canada—single or unattached males who work 
in wheat and small-grain harvests; (4) Texas to California and the 
Mississippi delta—Spanish-American families who work in cotton; 
(5) South Central to North Central states—native whites who work 
in fruits and vegetables; (6) South Central states, Arizona, and 
southern California to northern California and other Western 
states—Spanish-American, Negro, Indian, native whites, and Asiat- 
ics who work in fruits, vegetables, and cotton. 

The maintenance of a minimum decent standard of living is 
nearly impossible under present conditions. Although their average 
annual wage, estimated in 1952 at $1,100 for males,” compares fa- 
vorably with that of nonmigratory farm workers, the factor of 
transiency more than offsets the achievement of comparable wages. 
For both groups, the annual average wages are far too low. There is 
also the added problem, as Ducoff observes, of getting to the right 
place at the right time. Because of bad weather, a delayed season, 
incorrect information, or other factors, the migrants may arrive 
too early; they must then undergo a period of unemployment before 
work actually begins. After work begins, bad weather may inter- 
rupt the harvest, while poor yields or excess workers may shorten 
the duration of work. 

Since migratory labor has been a problem in one form or another 
for a quarter of a century or more, it is difficult to understand why 
so little progress has been made in its solution. In the years im- 
mediately preceding the Second World War there were indications 
that the nation would come to grips with the situation, but the 
war came and more pressing problems demanded priority atten- 
tion. Moreover, the problem almost disappeared during the war 
period. Agricultural production expanded, work opportunities in 
farming improved, and unemployed persons were able to find jobs 
in war industries. 

Since the war, the nation has undergone a period of reconversion 


TLouis J. Ducoff, The Hired Farm Working Force of 1952 (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1953), p. 15. 
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to peacetime pursuits. This has been accompanied by an increasing 
population, high levels of production, rapid technological changes, 
business expansion, and industrial relocation. In agriculture, trends 
have been toward increased mechanization and a consequent de- 
crease in farm population. Despite mechanization, however, there 
has been an increase in certain operations which demand a large 
amount of hand labor. Such labor, however, is needed in abundance 
only at seasonal periods. One result of all these developments has 
been that an old problem has recurred and again has become of 
critical significance. 

Recognizing the seriousness of the problem, in the latter part of 
1954 the President created a Cabinet-level Federal Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Migratory Labor. He expressed the hope that 
through this medium a coordinated approach to the solution of the 
problems among agricultural migrants would be made by bring- 
ing the resources and services of the several Federal departments 
and agencies to bear in cooperation with the states and local com- 
munities. 

Early in the committee’s work it became apparent that major 
responsibility for the improvement of conditions among migrants 
resides in the communities into which they go. The local community 
can improve migrant labor conditions by increasing community 
acceptance, providing improved working conditions, and making 
available adequate housing, educational facilities, and health and 
welfare services as needed. It was assumed that the Federal Govern- 
ment might render effective assistance by helping to identify the 
unmet needs of migrants in the present Federal programs and by 
encouraging the formulation of plans by which existing programs 
might be extended to include them. The Federal Government 
might assist in the development and extension of community serv- 
ices to migrants through informational, technical, and consultative 
services. A further responsibility of the Federal Government would 
be to develop and recommend policies and programs which would 
stabilize the work force and reduce reliance upon casual itinerant 
labor to a minimum. These efforts, the committee assumed, would 
improve the living and working conditions of migratory workers 
and also would have the effect of increasing their productivity as 
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more efficient workers. In this way the several communities and 
the nation would benefit. In this connection, the Under Secretary 
of Labor observed: ‘“The migratory labor problem falls into two 
great parts: first, the immediate and ever-present matter of better- 
ing the working and living conditions of these workers and their 
families; and second, the long-range economic problem of low 
income in farm employment and the place of the migratory worker 
in the agricultural economy.” * 

Within this general framework, the committee has encouraged 
the formation of state and local committees on migratory labor and 
has sought to develop and maintain an exchange and free flow of 
information among the several Federal departments and agencies 
and the states and communities on the progress being made. It has 
explored ways and means by which adequate housing might be 
made available for migrants, and methods by which safeguards 
in their transportation across state lines might be provided. Other 
efforts have been directed toward higher standards of labor camp 
codes for the housing of migrant groups. In all its activities, the 
committee has cooperated closely with official and voluntary groups 
and organizations. 

The increased and concerted efforts of the several Federal de- 
partments, in cooperation with the states and communities, are 
steps toward the eventual solution of the migrant problems. 
Whereas some efforts were being made before the creation of the 
Federal Interdepartmental Committee, other efforts have grown 
out of the committee’s activities. The recommendations of the East 
Coast Migrants Project, sponsored by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in May of 1954, have been approved by the 
committee. Since the conference several communities along the 
Eastern seaboard have taken steps to improve conditions among 
their migrant groups. Data made available by the Departments of 
Labor and Agriculture have been continuously interchanged 
through a clearinghouse of information maintained by the secre- 
tariat of the committee. Counterparts of the several Federal agencies 
and departments on the state and local levels are working together 


8 Remarks of Under Secretary of Labor, Arthur Larson, at the National Farm 
Placement Conference, Memphis, Tenn., February 16, 1955. 
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on the migrant problem as it relates to the programs and services 
of their several departments. In all these efforts, the committee’s 
approach continues to be one of working with community groups 
and organizations in stimulating local efforts to improve the work- 
ing and living conditions of migrants. 

The current progress is indicated in the reports of experience in 
scores of communities over the nation, accomplishments which 
most often are a result of the concerted efforts of community groups 
—church organizations, women’s groups, grower associations, 
mothers’ groups, P.T.A.’s, civic associations, and here and there an 
individual who sets the example for the community to emulate. 

In one community, as a result of a campaign by school officials, 
church groups, and state officials, migrant children were urged to 
attend the local schools. The community arranged transportation, 
hired extra teachers, allocated surplus foods for the school lunch 
program, made warm clothing available, and provided for the 
migrants’ health needs. The migrant children were happy because 
they had been made to feel at home. The community had a sense of 
pride as a result of its fine accomplishment. 

In another community the migrant council assisted migrant 
families in becoming a real part of the community. Various activities 
were carried on, such as providing recreation, making health serv- 
ices available, doing away with segregation, encouraging migrant 
children to go to school, and building community friendships. The 
results have been rewarding both to the migrants and to the resi- 
dents. Numerous other experiences could be cited. Some com- 
munities have made provision for the care of children whose 
mothers are required to work in the fields. Others have attempted 
to improve housing conditions, or have concentrated on meeting 
the migrants’ health needs. In several areas local churches have 
offered their facilities during the week for a nursery or summer 
school or for other activities for migrants. Where steps of this kind 
have been taken not only have the migrants achieved more satis- 
factory living and working conditions, but the community as a 
whole has enjoyed an improved community spirit. 

Significant accomplishments also are being achieved in the ex- 
tension of broad Federal and state programs to migrants, The 1954 
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amendments to the Social Security Act are among the more signifi- 
cant. It has been estimated that 400,000 migratory farm workers 
will be covered under the program by the end of 1955. The amend- 
ments provide that farm operators who make as much as $400 profit 
in a year and all farm workers who earn as much as $100 cash pay 
in a year from any one employer will be included under the pro- 
gram. 

Significant progress is being made as a result of the activities of 
the Farm Placement Service of the Department of Labor. Approxi- 
mately three hundred major agricultural labor market areas have 
been identified. Based on this information the Service has assisted 
the states in estimating their farm labor requirements in terms of 
the available labor supply. Program developments in cooperation 
with state agencies include the improved recruitment and place- 
ment of the regular on-farm work force; the local, seasonal, off-farm 
force; the migratory, out-of-area, labor force; and the supple- 
mentary, foreign work force. Programs include improved day-haul 
programs, youth live-in programs for summer employment, and 
camp programs for special groups, such as reservation Indians, un- 
deremployed Puerto Rican workers, and partially employed in- 
dustrial workers. Under one program, crew leaders are brought 
into contact with employers before the harvest season to develop 
a work plan. This program, which schedules the employment in 
each state in which the crew leader and his workers plan to work,* 
is being extended on a nation-wide basis. 

Through joint efforts of the states and the Employment Service, 
all states currently using migrant workers are engaged in an ex- 
tensive inventory of the period of needed employment and the 
volume, composition, and characteristics of the migrant workers 
and crews employed within their boundaries. It is believed that as 
a result of this inventory, improved employment continuity and 
better distribution of available migrant workers will be achieved. 
Through the use and dissemination of labor market and other in- 
formation and materials, migrants will be accurately directed to 
areas of demand. 


®U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, Farm Placement 
Service, mimeograph, December 29, 1954. 
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Although it is slow, some progress is being made in raising the 
status of agricultural workers under state and Federal labor laws. 
Thirteen states have somewhat detailed laws or regulations which 
apply either to all labor camps or specifically to migrant camps, 
and a few other states also regulate camps to some extent. Approxi- 
mately half a dozen states have laws or regulations which prescribe 
safety standards for vehicles used in the transportation of farm 
workers. Three states and Puerto Rico have laws which expressly 
cover labor contractors who recruit farm workers, and two states 
make provisions for wages expressly applicable to farm workers. 

With respect to workmen’s compensation laws, fourteen states, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico now have some coverage of agricultural 
workers. Only five of these laws, however, provide the same cover- 
age for agricultural as for other workers. 

Minimum wage laws of Hawaii and Puerto Rico specifically 
apply to agricultural workers inclusive of males, females, and 
minors, and in eight states, the District of Columbia, and Alaska 
the laws setting or permitting the establishment of minimum wages 
for women and minors in general employment are broad enough 
to cover agricultural workers. 

Six states, two territories, and the District of Columbia provide 
a minimum age for work of children in agriculture outside school 
hours, although in many states compulsory school-attendance laws 
permit children under sixteen, or in some cases under fourteen, to 
be excused from school to work in agriculture. 

For some time, however, children in agriculture have been pro- 
tected by Federal laws. The Fair Labor Standards Act established 
a sixteen-year minimum age for agricultural employment during 
school hours. Also, under the Sugar Act, if producers are to obtain 
maximum benefits, they may not employ children under fourteen, 
or permit those of fourteen and fifteen to work more than eight 
hours a day, in the cultivation or harvesting of sugar beets or sugar 
cane. 

Eventual solution of the problems of migratory labor will require 
the combined efforts and activities of Federal, state, and community 
official and voluntary groups. Communities, however, might as- 
sume a large share of the immediate responsibility for improving 
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conditions. Growers doubtless have a special responsibility to help 
plan and provide services for migrants, because they are the ones 
who are responsible for their presence in the community and who 
are directly dependent on them. Growers alone, however, cannot 
do all that is required to aid migrants, nor should they be expected 
to assume full responsibility. Growers and migrants alike need the 
assistance and services which only the many institutions, agencies, 
and organizations of the community can provide. 

It should be recognized that the basic needs of migrants are the 
same as those of their fellows who are not on the move—all suffer 
when their children are poorly reared and badly educated, or when 
their health is not protected, or when through disability, death, or 
unemployment, family income is lost. 

As with other social problems, planning to meet the needs of 
migrants at the community level requires joint and coordinated 
efforts of all groups concerned. The successful techniques of com- 
munity organization used in meeting other problems will also work 
in mapping community programs for migrants. First, it is necessary 
for the appropriate groups and individuals to organize and to assume 
leadership responsibility for the direction of community efforts. 
Such individuals and groups should include representatives of 
growers’ associations, workers’ organizations, civic and religious 
groups, and local community officials, that is, public health officers, 
county agricultural and home demonstration agents, county wel- 
fare workers, school authorities, and county engineers. Here, the 
experiences of other communities can be of value to the group in 
planning its own programs and services. 

Once a community council or committee has been organized, 
accurate information on the number of migrants expected in the 
community should be assembled as a basis for estimating needed 
services and facilities. Such data should be as definitive as possible 
on the sex, family status, age groups, and on the type of migrants 
with respect to their characteristics and their specialized needs, such 
as the need for information in languages other than English. At 
this point the adequacy of existing facilities—housing, sanitation, 
water supply, school facilities, health, child care, recreation, and 
transportation—should be surveyed in terms of the expected dura- 
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tion of the migrants’ stay in the community. If it is determined that 
facilities are inadequate, immediate steps should be taken to pro- 
vide the needed services. 

In communities dependent on migrants for seasonal needs, it 
should be recognized that their labor spells the difference between 
success or failure in the production of crops. Therefore, migrant 
labor is in part responsible for the economic success of those com- 
munities. The wages which they earn, in part if not in entirety, are 
spent in the communities where they are temporary residents. The 
volume of community business is therefore increased as a direct 
result of their presence. Accordingly, they should be considered as 
contributors to the community and as producers in the national 
economy. 

Beyond these considerations, there are doubtless more funda- 
mental observations. Migrants are human beings and are entitled 
to receive common community services on the same basis as others 
in the community. It should be recognized that they have special 
problems which arise out of the nature of their work and as a con- 
sequence require specialized services. Most often it is within the 
community's capacity to afford or extend the needed services. To 
repeat, migrants are an important part of our human resources. As 
such, in the interest of continued national growth and development, 
every opportunity should be made available to assist them in 
achieving maximum development as contributing members of our 
society. 

As the experiences in several communities have brought out, 
under ordinary circumstances it is unnecessary for large grants to 
be made in order to get these programs underway. Community or- 
ganizations and leadership can be used in securing local financing. 

In a recent article, the Commissioner of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Charles I. Schottland, stated: 


Services to people are given where the people are—in local commu- 
nities. They are not given in Washington or in the national head- 
quarters of private voluntary agencies. It is the local communities that 
are in the best position to evaluate the social needs of residents. It is 
the local agencies that can best determine what services they should 
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provide in the light of their aims and traditions and in relation to the 
services available from government agencies. . . . Together, public 


and voluntary agencies, government officials, and private citizens can 
make a real contribution to the solution of the problems that con- 
front us.?° 


10 Charles I. Schottland, “Trends Affecting Public and Voluntary Social Welfare 
Planning,” Social Security Bulletin, XVIII, No. 2 (1955), 6. 


The Indian in American Soctety 


by D’ARCY McNICKLE 


Srzaxinc GENERALLY, segregation is thought of as a form 
of isolation of a particular class of persons, such as the foreign-born 
or an ethnic group such as the Negroes, under conditions in which 
neither the group nor the individual has freedom of choice. The 
isolation may be brought about by social custom and may be en- 
forced by legal sanctions. Desegregation of such a group, its inte- 
gration in the general population, involves a major process of re- 
education, in the case of social custom; of legislative and judicial 
action, in the case of legally sanctioned isolation. The Supreme 
Court decision invalidating segregation in the public schools of 
the country resulted from a line of action carried on over a num- 
ber of years. The decision, by itself, does not close the issue, how- 
ever, in either its legal or its social aspects. 

The isolation in which the Indians of the United States live is not 
of this character. Indians may move freely in and out of the society 
in which they habitually live. They are subject to segregating fac- 
tors, but no more so than other members of the population might 
be in similar circumstances: lack of education; lack of trade skills; 
language barriers; and other cultural inhibitors. These condition- 
ing factors apply to the individual, without destroying the basic 
freedom of the group to move outward from their isolation. 

In order to understand why Indian communities remain iso- 
lated from the main stream, we must remember that as white settle- 
ment spread to the interior, the Indian societies were like people 
caught in a flooding valley, moving to higher ground as the in- 
vading waters encroached upon them, until in time they were com- 
pletely surrounded. Segregation was an act of self-preservation, the 
motivation being a desire to keep what they had. This motivation 
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persists. We may consider it unreasonable and self-limiting, but it 
is questionable whether human action is ever entirely rational and 
logical. Nor is it likely that human conduct can be changed merely 
by pointing out its irrationalities. 

It is of interest to turn to the findings of a group of social scientists 
who met in conference at the University of Chicago on February 
20, 1954, to discuss a series of assumptions current in Indian affairs 


in recent years. The most basic of these assumptions reported to / 


the conference by John Provinse, former Assistant Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, was ‘‘the idea that assimilation of the American 
Indian into the normal stream of American life is inevitable, that 
Indian tribes and communities will disappear.” 

The conference concluded: 


There was complete agreement on the part of the discussants that this 
prediction is unwarranted. Most Indian groups in the United States, 
after more than 100 years of Euro-American contact and in spite of 
strong external pressures, both direct and fortuitous, have not yet 
become assimilated in the sense of a loss of community identity and 
the full acceptance of American habits of thought and conduct. Nor 
can one expect such group assimilation within any short, predictable 
time period, say, one to four generations. The urge to retain tribal 
identity is strong, and operates powerfully for many Indian groups. 


The group further concluded that while individual Indians 
would doubtless make personal adjustments which would enable 
them to become incorporated in the general society, 


Despite external pressures, and internal change, most of the present 
identifiable Indian groups residing on reservations (areas long known 
to them as homelands) will continue indefinitely as distinct social 
units, preserving their basic values, personality, and Indian way of life, 
while making continual adjustments, often superficial in nature, to 
the economic and political demands of the larger society. 


To admit that Indians live apart of their own choice is not to 
agree that this is a good thing and that nothing should be done to 
attempt to change it. The question rather is to decide what kinds of 
change are desirable and how to bring them about. Neither of 
these questions can be answered easily and probably cannot be 
answered to everybody’s satisfaction. 
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First of all, the reservations generally have inadequate re- 
sources to provide a livelihood for the dependent population. How- 
ever, these resources can be developed to a much greater extent, 
and thus a larger percentage of the residents could be supplied 
with livelihood. There are probably even a few reservations where 
the entire present population could enjoy a decent minimum living 
standard. Since these are the exceptions, however, Indians must 
look beyond the reservation, often to industrial urban areas, in 
order to find a livelihood and an expanding opportunity for their 
children. 

In the second place, no society is static. The elders in an Indian 
group may exert their full force to prevent change in custom and 
belief, yet change will come. The masters in leadership, in whatever 
society, are the men who manage to make the compromise necessary 
to accept and adapt change without losing their following. 

Even if there were no intervention to bring about desirable 
change, the forces which are acting upon Indian societies, as upon 
others, will result in drifts or trends in habits and values. Over a 
long enough period, Indian societies will be modified, for better or 
for worse. Can the process be guided? Can it be accelerated? 

It is quite possible that affirmative answers can be given in both 
instances. But this will involve the adoption of administrative 
methods not now in vogue in Indian affairs. 

It is believed, first of all, that if certain minimum needs of the 
Indian people are met, and if a climate of free choice is maintained, 
they will move away from isolation. The need for separate identifi- 
cation will diminish as Indians succeed in finding a place for them- 
selves in the larger society. 

The basic needs of the Indian people, in their present circum- 
stances, are these: 

1. Health care, including training in sanitation and preventive 
health habits, to insure that the Indian population will not be an 
economic liability 

2. General education and vocational training to develop earning 
capacity 

3. Knowledge of the citizenship process to enable them to under- 
stand how to participate in local and national] affairs, 
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Achievement of even these minimum objectives will require a 
readiness on the part of the Indian people to adopt them as their 
own. To create this readiness is a problem in method—a problem 
which administrators of Indian affairs have not solved. 

The nature of the problem was recognized by Henry Knox, the 
first Secretary of War and the first Federal official in charge of 
Indian affairs administration. He wrote to President Washington 
in 1789: 

The civilization of the Indians (as an alternative to forceful exter- 
mination) would be an operation of complicated difficulty; it would 


require the highest knowledge of the human character, and a steady 
perseverance in a wise system for a period of years. 


The same thought must have prompted Thomas Jefferson to 
write in 1808: 


Encourage them to abandon hunting, to apply themselves to the rais- 
ing of stock, to agriculture, and domestic manufacture, and thereby 
prove to themselves that less land and labor will maintain them; and 
bring within their reach more and more of the things which would 
help them to make the transition. 


More than a century later (1926), the team of specialists conduct- 
ing the Lewis Meriam survey urged that administration of Indian 
affairs be conducted as an educational process, having as its ob- 
jective the development of the Indian people to the point where 
they might be “absorbed into the prevailing civilization or be fitted 
to live in the presence of that civilization.” 

The nature of the problem was recognized, but the method con- 
stantly eluded the administrators. Failing that discovery, yet still 
seeking to win Indians away from their predisposed ways of life, 
coercive measures were invoked. The measures were not always as 
direct as military intervention, although the Hopi Indians were 
threatened with military action as recently as 1910. 

At one point in this long record of groping for method, the 
device took the form of a refusal on the part of President Jackson 
to enforce a decision of the United States Supreme Court, when 
the Court had upheld the right of self-determination in an Indian 
tribe, This was the famous case of the Cherokee Nation’s standing 
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against the State of Georgia, which insisted on extending state law 
over Cherokee territory. 

The application of force took more subtle forms, usually in 
the guise of legislation designed to bring about general welfare 
purposes. Such, for example, was the enactment of the General 
Allotment Law authorizing the President of the United States in 
his discretion to divide up tribal land holdings into individual 
parcels. The benefit intended to flow from this action was the 
development of a sense of private property and the individualiza- 
tion of tribal members. The most noticeable effect of the law was 
to reduce Indian land ownership by approximately two thirds. 

The administration of Indian affairs in recent years has avoided 
the more obvious aspects of coercion, yet it still fails to involve the 
participation of the people whose affairs are being administered. 

The recommendation of the Meriam survey team that the Indian 
service be organized as an educational effort was never carried 
out. The reasons for this are easy to discover. In appropriating funds 
for Indian affairs administration, Congress expects that certain im- 
mediate results will flow from the monies appropriated. Moreover, 
appropriated funds must be used within a given fiscal year, or they 
lapse and are returned to the Treasury. Personnel are hired under 
Civil Service regulations. Property purchased with public funds 
may be used only under given conditions and must be accountable 
at all times. All these conditions taken together narrow considerably 
the freedom of action of the person in charge of a field program. In 
order to accomplish what is expected of him, he must carry out his 
assignments in as direct a manner as possible. He is charged pri- 
marily with carrying out a service program. He has neither the time 
nor the discretion in action to set up an educational procedure. 

In still another aspect, administration is self-defeating. Be- 
cause programs are designed to provide services rather than to 
train people, it becomes essential that the programs be staffed 
by technically trained people capable of accomplishing the goals 
set by the administration and by Congress. The personnel of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has in recent years become a highly com- 
petent professional staff. Yet the farther it has advanced in develop- 
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ing professional competence the farther it has removed itself from 
the people it serves. 

A technical service provided for the Indians, such as a hospital, 
may be taken as an example of the discrepancy that has been allowed 
to develop. The highly skilled hospital staff finds itself in the posi- 
tion of having to communicate with the patients through poorly 
educated or wholly uneducated casual workers in the hospital. 
The Indians are fortunate that the Federal Government has after 
many years developed a health service that provides competent 
specialists. On the other hand, the usefulness of the technical person 
is reduced almost to the zero point by the failure to use the hospitals 
and field medical programs as training opportunities for the Indians 
themselves. 

Before integration of a people in a larger society can take place, a 
process of acculturation must be set in motion. But the accultura- 
tion process is not a physical conquest; it resists pressures applied 
from the outside. It is not a one-way process of adding new ideas or 
ways of behaving to patterns that already exist. It is essentially a 
creative process in which there is selection, rejection, and modifica- 
tion or adaptation of elements. When cultures come into contact, 
one may not predict what will be accepted and what rejected, and 
it is by no means certain that only the desirable elements of the 
offering culture will be accepted. The elements accepted are likely 
to be in some way identifiable with those already embedded in the 
receiving culture. Thus, the Indians of the Great Plains took to 
livestock raising with greater readiness than they did to wheat 
farming. 

Acculturation as a process starts with individuals. This is the clue 
which administrators have failed to discover. The basis of adminis- 
trative action has been one of exterior application of policy and 
program. Thus at times there has been an almost complete reliance 
on legislation to bring about social change. When a law failed to 
achieve its purpose, the administrator looked to a failure in the law 
rather than in the principle of action involved, and requested 
amendments to the law. This was notoriously true in the case of 
the General Allotment Act. The sponsors of the law wanted to re- 
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place tribalism by individualism, but instead of going to the in- 
dividual Indian and seeking to change his attitudes, habits, and 
inner sense of values—a difficult undertaking—a general law was 
adopted dedicated to the eradication of tribalism. Amendments to 
the General Allotment Act have been numerous, but modifying or 
enlarging the law never made it any more effective. 

Unfortunately, administrators and Congressmen have not yet 
given up the notion that solutions can be found in legislative action. 
In the last session of Congress a series of bills was introduced and 
strongly supported, their purpose being to accomplish certain re- 
sults in this field. 

It is the individual and the internal structure of a group to which 
we must look if we expect to bring about the integration of the 
Indian people in the general society of the United States. This will 
involve seeking out in each Indian group individuals who, while 
they have respected status in the group, have a predilection for 
some of the well-being which lies beyond their grasp. This implies 
an individual who is probably bilingual, who may have some formal 
schooling, and who has probably traveled and worked on the “out- 
side.”” Such schooling and such work experience as he has had, 
however, have not been sufficient to turn him away from his people 
or to awaken in the minds of his relatives and peers the suspicion 
that he seeks to rise above them. 

Individuals answering this generalized description are to be 
found in practically every Indian group. Often they are held in 
small esteem by their white neighbors and by the very adminis- 
trators who struggle with a task they cannot master. The fact that 
they have been exposed to outside society, yet choose to remain with 
their own people, is enough to stigmatize them for having “re- 
turned to the blanket.” 

Up to a certain point, these individuals usually live an aimless 
life on the reservation. If they had received enough schooling and 
picked up enough experience, that might have carried them beyond 
old boundary lines. However, what they received did not help them 
to achieve a satisfactory adjustment to the new environment, so 
they returned home. The process of going and coming repeats itself 
many times, but eventually they attain the age to which respect 
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and authority are attached. They begin to function in the native 
community in a way that was never possible on the outside. Aimless- 
ness then gives way to purpose. They become the men who make up 
the tribal councils and the livestock associations on the reserva- 
tions. Often they are the men who say “no” to Government pro- 
grams and find themselves in the bad graces of administrative per- 
sonnel. 

Yet these individuals may be the very instruments through whom 
policy and program can be carried out. Since they do have status 
and are respected in their communities, they are in a position to 
urge the acceptance of change and to promote ideas from the out- 
side. 

Generally, this native leadership will need training, the extent 
and kind of which will vary according to the needs of the community 
and the skills and experience of the leaders to be incorporated in 
the program. The training in most cases would be nontechnical 
in nature and relatively inexpensive to provide. The leaders would 
not be expected to carry the technical aspects of a program, but 
would be used as sponsors of programs and as liaison between the 
community and the technical program. 

Behind these community leaders, forming a second line of action, 
would be placed technically trained personnel, some of whom 
might also be members of the community. This second group need 
not speak the native language, though it would be important that 
members of this group have some knowledge of the history and 
culture of the community. At least this technical group should know 
enough about the community to be able to follow the directions of, 
and to work at the tempo suggested by, the community workers. 
The folly of employing skilled personnel in situations where their 
services are not understood and their instructions cannot be fol- 
lowed would be avoided if they could rely upon, and work through, 
a corps of trained community workers. 

The objective of any program should not end with the com- 
pletion of a task or the contribution of a service. The objective 
rather should be the process established for task and service per- 
formance. To benefit the people involved in a situation it is of 
paramount importance that they learn how to organize and carry 
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out community programs. It is of lesser long-range importance 
that a school be built or a road completed, even though there is an 
immediate benefit in such achievements. Our concern should be 
with the growth of a people, and growth does not occur, except 
vegetable-wise, where there is no learning experience. 

These general ideas are well illustrated by the recent history of 
the Navajo Indians. As recently as 1953 it was officially estimated 
that as many as fourteen thousand children of school age in the 
Navajo tribe were out of school because of a lack of schoolrooms and 
teachers. This was disturbing information, but most people did not 
realize that the situation was not the result of callous disregard on 
the part of the Federal Government, whose responsibility it is to 
provide the needed facilities. It was an accumulative condition, 
built up through the years by the Navajos themselves. The tribe 
had accepted a treaty with the United States in 1868, one provision 
of which called upon the United States to furnish a schoolroom and 
teacher for every thirty children who could be induced to attend 
school. In the early years Navajo parents would not send their 
children to school, and even though the Government resorted to a 
form of legalized kidnaping, relatively few Navajo children reached 
school. 

In the 1930s, in an effort to bring facilities close to home and 
overcome the objection to remote off-reservation schools, a pro- 
gram of construction was started on the reservation. Approximately 
forty one- and two-teacher day schools were built. ‘The schools, with 
some exceptions, were not used to capacity, and the program finally 
floundered on a combination of poor attendance, failure of water 
supplies, bad roads, and breakdown of equipment which could not 
be replaced during the war. Basically, the Navajos resisted educa- 
tion, since they saw the schoolroom as a threat to continuing Navajo 
existence. To the average Navajo parent, a school could not turn 
out a good sheepherder, and that was the prime requisite to exist- 
ence in the Navajo country. 

Following the Second World War, these attitudes changed over- 
night. In 1946 a delegation consisting of the entire Navajo tribal 
council of seventy-four members went to Washington, called on 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the Secretary of the Interior, 
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the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, and the appropriations 
committees in Congress. In every instance the delegation demanded 
schools and hospitals. 

Obviously, something had happened in the inner lives of the 
Navajo people. They had been exhorted over the years to send 
their children to school, without effect. The change occurred when 
leaders still rooted in their communities finally accepted the idea of 
education and became the instruments of change. When we under- 
stand the psychological mechanism which brought about this dra- 
matic shift in attitudes, we will be farther along in our knowledge 
of how to induce change. Meantime, it should be obvious that the 
community leader, the person who has status in his own society, 
is the indispensable member of any team effort to encourage Indians 
to move away from their self-imposed isolation. 
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by WAYNE VASEY 


Thus MAY WELL BE one of the most vital periods of de- 
velopment in the history of social work. It will require the per- 
spective of time to permit an adequate evaluation of the significance 
of this current emphasis on the social role of social work, but at this 
point the air seems electric. 

We apparently have disposed pretty effectively of the issue of 
whether we should participate in the development of social policy. 
We seem to have agreed that social action is henceforth to be an 
integral part of social work life, and that we should, in the words 
of Arthur Altmeyer, transform the ‘dynamism of social work into 
the dynamics of social action.” But we must face another problem 
if we are to be effective in fulfilling this purpose. We must be 
accepted as a profession in this vital role by the public. Our purpose 
must have voice, and the voice must secure a hearing. That is the 
task in public relations. 

It is a formidable task. At the risk of repeating an all-too-familiar 
theme, I must note our more than casual suspicion that we have not 
established our identity with the public. In my own experience, I 
have noted instances in which we have been embarrassed by the 
extreme of extravagant expectation as well as by its opposite num- 
ber of public disregard. On various occasions, when confronted 
with vaguely worded requests for service on the part of self or 
staff, I have suspected a thought process on the part of the person 
making the request which might go like this: “I don’t know what 
social workers are or do; I don’t know what this problem is, exactly; 
therefore it must be social work.” Or, “It isn’t a legal problem, or a 
medical problem, or sociological. Therefore it must belong to social 
work.” Let us beware of the awful consequences of being identified 
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at any time as the latest panacea for a social problem. Let us be 
careful, for example, as we bask in the glow of our new-found 
popularity in the fight against juvenile delinquency in a certain 
city, lest we incur the onus of failure to produce the expected 
miracle. 

The first step in performing the task in public relations is the 
establishment of our own identity. We cannot be identified unless 
we have an identity. The term “social worker” cannot have meaning 
to others unless the social worker knows who he is, and what is his 
role in social action. 

We cannot revert to our old role as social reformers. Time has 
passed that by. We are now emerging from a period when we have 
been primarily technicians, with only a secondary or peripheral in- 
terest in social welfare in its broadest sense. We are now saying in 
effect that we see ourselves as architects as well as carpenters, as 
engineers as well as plumbers. We are proclaiming our understand- 
ing of the fact that the best of practice will have its effectiveness 
determined by the kind of social policy within which it operates. 
We are declaring our responsibility in social action as a primary 
one. We are saying that henceforth our techniques and our social 
action shall be two parts of the same process. We are declaring 
that participation in the development of social policy shall not 
depend on an accident of temperament or background of a few in- 
dividual members of our profession. We are saying that where we 
have knowledge, we shall give voice. Where we have concern but 
too little knowledge, we shall seek additional information. 

How does this differ from the role we have consistently accepted? 
Have we not generally acted in accordance with the will of the 
public? Have we not generally operated within a context of social 
policy? The question as I see it is largely one of the extent to which 
we shall take the initiative or ally ourselves with those who are 
taking such initiative. 

We must face the danger which may inhere in such a role. These 
are not times when causes are popular. We might well take stock 
of some of the implications of living in an age of disenchantment. 
We need to develop what David Riesman has called ‘‘the nerve 
of failure” or, as he terms it, “the ability to face the possibility of 
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defeat without feeling morally crushed.” * By reminding people of 
their problems, we may be considered as the authors of the mis- 
fortunes which create the problems. We might well ponder the 
possibility, for example, that our vocal concern in public assistance 
has apparently led some segments of the public to regard us as 
creators of financial need. 

But if there is danger arising out of an active role in promoting 
social action, there is a greater danger in being timid and indecisive. 
If social workers do not take their cue from Benjamin Youngdahl’s 
warning to “stand up and be counted,” we shall likely be counted 
out. Timidity never commands respect. Lack of any program is an 
extremely poor alternative to even a risky program. A professional 
group which fails to show concern for the policies under which 
it functions can scarcely be accorded a respected place in the coun- 
cils of those seeking a better society. 

Much more could be said about our role in social action, about 
the process of establishing an identity. Arthur Altmeyer gave us a 
very important basis for our thinking when he suggested that we 
apply what we have learned as practitioners to the development of 
our role in public policy and in community relations. He did not 
suggest, and this I believe to be a very significant point, that we 
discard what we have learned about human relations in our role as 
technicians. 

When we look at the many issues currently facing society, we 
are bewildered by their number and scope. We see the impossibility 
of encompassing the total range of social problems. We perceive the 
necessity for making choices, for combining vision with a sense of 
practicality. 

Dr. Nathan Ackerman has issued a warning with reference to 
mental hygiene which might apply with force to other programs as 
well. He speaks of the danger of falling into a trap fashioned out 
of our own flights of rhetoric, of raising hopes which must later be 
dashed, of assuming that brave new words will produce the brave 
new world. He distinguishes between a valid declaration of prin- 
ciples and an extravagant pronouncement of unlimited achieve- 


1 David Riesman, “Some Observations on Community Plans and Utopia,” Yale 
Law Journal, LVII (1947), 173. 
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ment.? What is implicit in this approach is the importance of bifocal 
vision, to borrow a phrase used by Arlien Johnson in another con- 
text, to perceive long-range goals, certainly, and to accept the 
promise of a better life, but to relate our current activities to the 
“science of the possible.” 

This suggests an approach but does not yet solve the problem. 
Suppose that now we attempt to state and to classify some of the 
issues, and then seek some criteria which shall guide us in social 
action. 

The first classification I would suggest is problems directly re- 
lated to our practice. There is ample opportunity and need for 
participation in the development of measures to improve public 
assistance, to provide more adequately for the development of per- 
sonnel in child welfare, to push for better measures in vocational 
rehabilitation, to promote the passage of measures in support of 
mental health facilities, to work for more adequate facilities for the 
care of the chronically ill, to mention a few of the many. All of 
these apply directly and primarily to social work clientele in social 
and health agencies. 

A second classification is the kinds of issues which extend beyond 
the problems arising out of our direct service. They may directly 
affect our clientele, but the group identification of those so affected 
is not primarily around the social problem which brings them 
under our professional care. In this classification I would place 
abuses of civil liberties and abridgments of civil rights. I would 
include the problem of the poorly housed. I would be concerned 
over the possible exploitation of any group, and over the denial of 
educational opportunities to any segment of our population. In 
these instances, we would be involved not so much because the 
problem is basically one of the practice of social work, as because 
of the nature of our philosophy and concern as social workers. 

We may make a third classification of issues which in a real sense 
are basic and fundamental to the total population, issues which are 
not directly tied to the interests of any specific group. Here we 
could include the basic issues of tax justice, of city planning, of the 


2 Nathan W. Ackerman, M.D., “Mental Hygiene and Social Work, Today and To- 
morrow,” Social Casework, XXXVI (1955), 63-70. 
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relations between industry and labor, and many others. In many 
instances these issues are related to those which are more directly 
tied in with our professional activities and concerns. But that is 
only in a secondary sense. We must recognize, however, the fact 
that social problems grow in the soil of community life, and that 
it is difficult in this closely knit society of ours to be dissociated 
from any phase of social relations. 

These are not exact classifications of issues so much as suggestions 
of general type descriptions. A strong case could be made for our 
sticking to our last and limiting ourselves to those problems which 
we can relate directly to our own field of activity. A strong case 
could also be made against such a narrow preoccupation and for 
our getting at the issues that produce social problems, instead of 
waiting until the damage is done. 

Our choice is not to be found so much in the classification of 
issues. It must be made in relation to other criteria. We must be 
selective. We must, as has already been suggested, also be realistic. 
We must not be too diffuse. 

The first criterion relates to time, place, and popular interest. We 
must be able to utilize ourselves in the sense of enlightened op- 
portunism. It is difficult to make a case for one interest as against 
another in the abstract, but where popular interest is already 
aroused, we may well make our contribution to such interest. Per- 
haps in one community it will be the problem of the chronically 
ill. In another it might be the provision of better treatment facilities 
for delinquent children. In any case, we must accept and respect the 
fact that the populace may not be aroused in terms of what we 
would like to have interest them and may be responding to one of 
the vagaries of social dynamics which defy explanation. The crite- 
rion here might be one of feasibility, although the problem must in 
any case be a valid one. 

A second criterion is the acuteness of need. Here a professional 
association may need to take the initiative in stirring up public 
opinion. Perhaps in a given community the social workers are 
aware of a problem which escapes the attention of a populace facing 
so many bids for attention in this turbulent society. It might be a 
problem of unspeakably bad housing arising out of segregation 
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practices. It might be one of inadequate detention facilities for the 
juvenile offender. It might be the growing disparity between the 
amount of benefits under unemployment compensation and wage 
loss. Here a professional judgment would have to be made. 

A third criterion is the extent to which the professional group 
might have something to contribute to public understanding. If 
we know little, we should talk little, unless we proceed to increase 
our knowledge. Sometimes the facts compel speech, and possession 
of this fact commands expression. This is especially true when we 
see policy established on the basis of misinformation. As social 
workers we may have facts relating to juvenile delinquency which 
are directly counter to popular thinking. We may have informa- 
tion relating to family desertion which would render absurd certain 
types of measures designed to control this phenomenon. We might 
have direct knowledge of the problems of the aged which could 
forestall elaborate measures, publicly and privately financed, which 
would soothe the soul of the backer of the program, but with little 
direct benefit to the intended beneficiary. Certainly it is hard to 
remain silent in the face of continuous evidence of the ill effects 
on a long-range basis of inadequate assistance grants to a portion 
of our population. When we have such facts, can we be silent? 

The answer is, in part, at least, that we can be noisy but unheard 
until or unless we are in communication with the public. 

This brings us to my central point, the task in public relations. 
Stated simply, perhaps too simply, this task is one of establishing 
communication between social workers and the public whose in- 
terests are being served. It is well that we define this task in this 
way. For some time, I have been concerned over what seemed to 
be a tendency to define the task of public relations as primarily 
concerned with making social workers respectable and social work 
popular. These are valid tasks only to the extent that they con- 
tribute to making social work effective. We have already noted the 
possibility that we may need to take positions which could make 
us unpopular. The task in such a case is to have a firm enough 
relation with the public to enable us to continue to function in 
spite of an occasional necessity for being in the vanguard of social 
development. 
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Reduced to its simplest terms, the task includes the following 
three steps: (1) getting the facts; (2) distributing the facts; and (3) 
using the facts. 

The first step is directly related to research. Of late years we have 
begun to accept the importance of a disciplined examination of 
even the most familiar of materials. We have come to recognize the 
distorted focus that nearness to problems may give us, and the dan- 
gers of relying too heavily on impressions. A recorded fact is not of 
necessity a usable one unless processed and related to others. In 
spite of our frequently expressed interest in research, that is in 
organized study, I fear that we are still doing far too little. When 
we talk or write about the growing need for sheltered care for the 
aged, for example, do we have the assurance of a careful and thor- 
ough study behind such advocacy? Have we validated our impres- 
sions through a scientifically based examination of the information 
available? Have we extended our information through a methodo- 
logically sound exploration of further facts? Here we speak of re- 
search not as a substitute for direct action, but rather as a prelude 
to such action. 

Next comes the problem of distributing or disseminating the 
facts. Here all the skills of public relations are demanded. To 
present information validly yet with sufficient color to command 
attention is no mean task. We know that modern conditions de- 
mand modern methods. We could scarcely arouse a public to the 
perils to their children today through a volume like Kingsley’s 
Water Babies. I do not imagine that a Harriet Beecher Stowe today 
could give rise to popular clamor on the issue of human relations 
by anything resembling Uncle Tom’s Cabin. On the other hand, 
facts do not literally speak for themselves, or at least they do not 
speak audibly enough. We need to give more attention to this 
difficult process of getting information before the public in terms 
which that public will find meaningful and vital. 

We have perhaps been too prone to treat the problem of com- 
munication as primarily one of language. It is an important con- 
sideration, but not by any means the only one. Communication en- 
tails not only the ability to express an idea, but also a relationship 
which provides the opportunity for such expression. 
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It is important that we establish a strong bond of sympathy 
mutually with those with whom we are working, based on under- 
standing and agreement on objectives. Through working together 
we develop the method of cooperation and a spirit. This is a neces- 
sary background for effective language communication. It is im- 
portant, however, that we give attention to this fact, and it is my 
private opinion that much of our difficulty in planning the words 
which get across to people has arisen out of our own uncertainty as 
to what we wanted our words to express. It is not simply a question 
of learning basic English or simplifying our expression or eliminat- 
ing our jargon. A few years ago a speaker could always be sure of at 
least scattered hand clapping if he would refer to a technical jargon 
in derogatory terms. I think in all fairness, however, we should 
recognize the fact that technical language has its place. It just 
should not be used out of place. Sometimes it is used as a refuge 
for those who are uncertain of their role and relation to others. 
Sometimes, of course, it can stem from a professional arrogance 
which also is definitely out of place in our field. Our language should 
express our meaning. It should reflect an understanding of the 
interests of others. It should be the currency of an exchange of ideas 
based upon respect for others who are concerned with the same 
social problems that we are and a regard for the nuances of public 
opinion. 

The third step, that of using the facts, is not exclusively a task 
of public relations, except in the sense that it depends on how well 
we have related. We use facts through cooperation with other in- 
terested groups. We use them with good effect if we are known and 
respected as the source of the information, and if we have established 
a bond of communication. We may use them as contributions to a 
program developed by others. We may accept the possibility that 
others will spearhead the action. We may ourselves be providing 
only a part of the information. In a program such as one for the 
chronically ill, for example, medical groups may be literally taking 
over sponsorship. In other instances, we may be supporting the 
program of an organization such as a league of women voters. In 
other instances, we may feel the need to take the leading rather than 
the supporting role, if the issue is one like the confidentiality of 
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public assistance records, where our basic professional responsibility 
is involved. 7 

It is going to require all the skill we can muster to perform this 
task. We are going to need to face the not too pleasurable fact that 
our public relations have not been such as to assure our success in 
the broad field of social welfare. At times it has seemed that when 
social workers back a legislative measure they bestow upon that 
measure the kiss of death. Some have theorized that our low estate, 
if such it be, has resulted from our identification with unpopular 
causes, from a basic dislike of being reminded of our inadequacies. 
I have heard a theory advanced to the effect that the problem stems 
from a basic fear of dependency, which leads people to hate those 
whose work is a reminder of dependency. There have been sugges- 
tions that we have literally developed a subculture. We may have 
become so esoteric that we have lost touch with people. 

Yet, the services with which we are identified continue to grow. 
The demand for service increases. At times, as has already been 
suggested, we may be embarrassed by too high a level of expectation. 
Some contend that we are more popular than we think we are. 

It is very uncertain. We do not have any precise information re- 
garding the public attitude toward either people or program in 
social welfare. Perhaps one of the first and most basic tasks in public 
relations is to determine more precisely the condition of our public 
relations. 

My final point is a plea for unity within our own profession. An 
important step has been taken with the formation of the National 
Association of Social Workers. The participation on an active basis 
in the professional group or organization of the community organi- 
zation personnel, the social group workers, the administrators, and 
others, as well as the caseworkers, points to an important develop- 
ment in our field and one which presages well for the future. Cer- 
tainly the inclusion of an active research group is extremely vital 
to us. Unity is an expression of the common purpose as important, 
but a unity based upon a genuinely united profession. It is high 
time that we have attained the goal of thinking of our professional] 


identity as social workers first and this or that kind of social worker 
secondarily. 
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What are the common threads which bind us together? It is not 
enough to talk of unity or to hold group meetings involving several 
different phases of our profession. These techniques must be based 
upon an essential fact of commonness of outlook, purpose, and 
method. The first thread is the fact that we are a helping profession. 
We have the distinctive role of helping in a particular way. What 
threatened to be at one time a fundamental divergence into two 
parts of social work has now converted into a single trail. At one 
point there was real question as to whether the social worker was 
to be primarily an entrepreneur of services from other social in- 
stitutions or would be primarily noted for his own competence in 
the process of giving direct help to individuals and groups. We 
now recognize these as complementary expressions of the same 
helping purposes. 

The most effective threads, however, for unifying a profession or 
binding it together are not to be found in terms of techniques. They 
are to be found in values. I am indebted to Benjamin Youngdahl 
for his “What We Believe” * in emphasizing these values. We have 
to believe in something as a profession before we have any basis 
for uniting for any purpose. We have to believe firmly, as Dean 
Youngdahl suggests, in a framework that puts the emphasis on the 
individual and makes the person with all the rights a person should 
hold in our society, the focal point of our efforts. We have to be 
able to take a broad enough view of social affairs that we are not 
content if our own particular program is prospering. It seems to 
me that we cannot reiterate enough the concern of the whole pro- 
fession for decent public assistance and public child welfare meas- 
ures. The whole profession, including the public assistance and 
child welfare personnel, must be united behind better mental health 
because of our unity of belief in a program of human betterment. 
In such unity there may well be strength. 


8 Benjamin E. Youngdahl, “What We Believe,” in The Social Welfare Forum, 1952 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1952), pp. 29-45. 


Social Class and the Treatment 
of Neurotics 


by AUGUST B. HOLLINGSHEAD and 
LAWRENCE Z. FREEDMAN, M.D. 


Tis PAPER IS AN ANALYSIS of interrelations between 
class position and the treatment neurotic patients receive in our 
society. It is a small part of an extensive study of mental disorders * 
in the New Haven, Connecticut, community.? The data were as- 
sembled by a team of three psychiatrists, two sociologists, and a 
clinical psychologist,* to test postulated assumptions of interde- 
pendencies between social structure and psychiatric disorders. 

Three technical operations had to be completed before the 
hypothesized relationships * between the social structure and mental 
illnesses could be tested empirically. These were: (1) the deter- 
mination of who was receiving psychiatric care; (2) selection of a 
cross-sectional control of the community's population; and (3) the 
stratification of both the control and the psychiatric populations. 

1. The psychiatric census.—The psychiatric census was limited 
to residents of the community who were patients of a psychiatrist 

1 The research reported here is supported by a grant from the National Institute 
of Mental Health of the United States Public Health Service to Yale University un- 
der the direction of F. C. Redlich, M.D., chairman, Department of Psychiatry, and 
August B. Hollingshead. 

2 The New Haven community includes the city of New Haven and the towns of 
West Haven, East Haven, North Haven, and Hamden. The population of the com- 
munity was some 240,000 in 1950. 

3 F. C. Redlich, M.D., B. H. Roberts, M.D., and L. Z. Freedman, M.D., psychiatrists; 
August B. Hollingshead and Jerome K. Myers, sociologists; and Harvey A. Robin- 
son, psychologist. 

4See A. B. Hollingshead and F. C. Redlich, “Social Stratification and Psychiatric 


Disorders,” American Sociological Review, XVIII, No. 2 (1953), 163-69, for a state- 
ment of the hypotheses tested in this research. 
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or a psychiatric clinic or were in a psychiatric institution on Decem- 
ber 1, 1950. To make reasonably certain that all patients were in- 
cluded in the enumeration, the research team gathered data from 
all public and private psychiatric institutions and clinics in Con- 
necticut and near-by states, and from private practitioners in Con- 
necticut and the metropolitan New York area. Checks indicate we 
have data on at least 98 percent of all individuals who were receiving 
psychiatric care on the census date. 

Forty-four items of information were gathered on each patient 
and placed on a schedule. The psychiatrists gathered material re- 
garding referrals, symptomatology and diagnosis, onset of illness, 
the nature, intensity, and duration of treatment. The sociologists 
obtained information on age, sex, occupation, education, religion, 
race and ethnicity, family history, marital experiences, and so on. 

2. The control population.—The second research operation was 
the selection of a 5 percent systematic sample from the population 
of the community. Data on age, sex, occupation, education, re- 
ligion, and income of family members, as well as other items neces- 
sary for our purposes, were placed on the interview schedule. This 
sample is our control population. It provided a standard of com- 
parison for the psychiatric patient population. 

3. Stratification of the population—The control population and 
the psychiatric patients were stratified into classes by the use of 
Hollingshead’s “Index of Social Position.” This index utilizes three 
factors to determine an individual’s class: ecological area of resi- 
dence; occupation; and education.’ The principal classes * may be 
characterized as follows: 

Class I: This stratum is composed of well-to-do families whose 
wealth is often inherited and whose heads are leaders in the com- 


5 Ecological area of residence is measured by a six-point scale; occupation and 
education are each measured by a seven-point scale. To obtain a score on an individ- 
ual we must know his address, his occupation, and the number of years of school he 
has completed. Each of these factors is given a scale score, and the scale score is 
multiplied by a factor weight determined by a standard regression equation. The 
three factor scores are summed, and the resultant score is taken as an index of this 
individual’s position in the community's social class system. The development of 
this scale will be described in detail in the forthcoming Psychiatry and Social Class 
by A. B. Hollingshead and F. C. Redlich. 

6 Research by sociologists has demonstrated that the population of the New Haven 
community is stratified into distinct classes. 
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munity’s business and professional pursuits. Its members live in 
residential areas generally regarded as “the best”; the adults are 
college graduates, usually from famous private institutions. Their 
social life revolves around private clubs, cliques of families, and 
exclusive organizations of one kind or another. Almost all Gentile 
families are listed in the local Social Directory, but few Jewish 
families are so listed. Three percent of the population is in Class I. 

Class II: Adults in this stratum are almost all college graduates; 
the males occupy high managerial positions, many are engaged in 
the lesser ranking professions. These families live well, but there 
is no substantial inherited or acquired wealth. Its members live in 
the “better” residential areas. The social life tends to revolve around 
the family, church organizations, community associations, and busi- 
ness or professional organizations. Less than 5 percent of the families 
are listed in the Social Directory. Nine percent of the community's 
population is in Class II. 

Class III: This stratum includes the vast majority of small propri- 
etors, white-collar office and sales workers, and a considerable num- 
ber of skilled manual workers. Adults are predominantly high 
school graduates, but a considerable percentage have attended busi- 
ness schools and small colleges for a year or two. They live in “good” 
residential areas. Their social life tends to be concentrated in the 
family, the less prestigeful churches, and lodges. Twenty percent of 
the population is in Class III. 

Class IV: This stratum consists predominantly of semiskilled 
factory workers. Its members have finished the elementary grades, 
but the older people have not completed high school. However, 
adults under thirty-five have generally graduated from high school. 
Their residences are scattered over wide areas. Social life is cen- 
tered in the family, the neighborhood, the labor union, and public 
places. Its members comprise 50 percent of the community. 

Class V: Occupationally, adults in this stratum are overwhelm- 
ingly semiskilled factory hands and unskilled laborers. Most have 
not completed the elementary grades. The families are concen- 
trated in the tenement and cold-water flat areas of the city of New 
Haven. Only a small minority belong to organized community 
institutions. Their social life takes place in the family flat, on the 
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street, or in neighborhood social agencies. Eighteen percent of the 
population is in this stratum. 

We turn now to presentation of the data on treatment among 
the 449 neurotic patients enumerated in the psychiatric census. 

In this analysis we are concerned with a single question: Is a 
neurotic patient’s position in the community’s class structure re- 
lated significantly to the treatment he receives for his disorder? * 
The data will be viewed from six different perspectives: (1) how 
the patients came into treatment; (2) how their problems were 
diagnosed; (3) where they were treated; (4) the type of treatment 
they received; (5) the intensity of treatment; and (6) the length of 
treatment: 

1. Sources of referral—The circumstances involved in the initial 
contact of each patient with a psychiatric agency were determined. 
These data were grouped into four categories called “sources of 
referral.” The principal ones are: medical doctors; self, family, and 
friends; police and courts; and other professional persons. The 
data on sources of referral are summarized in Table 1: 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF NEUROTIC PATIENTS BY SOURCE OF 
REFERRAL AND CLASS 


CLASS 
Source of Referral Iand II Il IV V 
Medical doctors 61.2 56.5 57-7 36.0 
Self, family, friends 33-7 29.6 23.5 11.5 
Other professional persons 4:1 78 9-1 29.5 
Police and courts 1.0 6.1 9:7 23.0 
a wa ee een 


X? = 61.2184 p< .001 


The chi-square of 61+ indicates highly significant differences 
between the patients’ class positions and the ways they are referred 
to psychiatrists. Medica] doctors are responsible for over one half 
of the referrals in the four higher classes, but only slightly more 
than a third of the Class V patients. In Class V, over go percent of 

7 We shall rely upon statistical tests of significance to tell us whether class position 


is independent of the several phases of the treatment process. Chi-square is the most 
adaptable test for this purpose. 


a4) 
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the medical referrals come from physicians in the out-patient clinics 
of the New Haven Hospital. In the four higher classes they are 
made, in large part, by private physicians. Professional persons 
other than physicians play minor roles in bringing patients into the 
treatment process. Lawyers and clergymen make a few referrals, 
mainly in Classes I, II, and III. In Classes III and IV, teachers play 
major roles in the category of “Other professional persons. In Class 
V, social workers, the police, and the courts are the major sources 
of referrals. In this class almost three patients out of five are in- 
volved in some type of difficulty which calls them to the attention 
of police officers, social workers, or teachers. 

2. Diagnostic groups.—The patients were diagnosed by the team 
psychiatrists in terms of their symptomatology.® The specific diag- 
noses were then combined into six groups: character and behavior 
disorders; phobic and anxiety reactions; mixed psychoneuroses; 
depressive reactions; somatization reactions; conversion and ob- 
sessive-compulsive reactions. The distribution of the patients by 
diagnostic group and class is presented in Table 2: 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF NEUROTIC PATIENTS BY DIAGNOSTIC 
Group AND CLass 


CLASS 
Diagnostic Group Iand II II IV V 
Character and behavior disorders 20.4 29.6 20.6 36.1 
Phobic and anxiety reactions 16.3 19.1 30.9 616.4 
Mixed psychoneuroses 36.7 24.3 13.1 16.4 
Depressive reactions 13.3 12.2 10.3 8.2 
Somatization reactions 6.1 8.7 13.1 11.5 
Conversion and obsessive- 
compulsive reactions 7.1 6.1 12.0 11.5 
n= 98.0 115.0 175.0 61.0 


X? = 37.6120 p<.o1 


The significant association between class position and the diag- 
nostic groups shown in Table 2 is an interesting finding of theoret- 
ical import, but our concern here is primarily with treatment. 


® The system used by the Veterans Administration was adapted to our needs. This 
schema enabled our psychiatrists to integrate the diagnostic categories of the several 
institutions from which we collected data with the diagnostic categories of analytically 
oriented clinics and private practitioners. 
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Thus, the pertinent question is: How is diagnosis related to treat- 
ment? 

We began with the assumption that race, sex, age, a patient’s 
psychiatric history, diagnosis, place of treatment, and class position 
might be related to the kind of treatment he received. However, no 
relationship was found between the type of therapy administered 
to the patients and race, sex, age, psychiatric history, or diagnostic 
group. These findings enabled us to focus the analysis of the treat- 
ment process on the two significant variables of class position and 
place of treatment for the patient populatian as a whole. 

3. Treatment agencies——Where persons suffering from mental 
difficulties receive help depends upon a number of different factors: 
their understanding of their problem; what they know about psy- 
chiatric theories; the reputation of psychiatrists and psychiatric 
agencies; the availability of treatment facilities; their social posi- 
tion; the size and condition of their pocketbook; as well as their re- 
lationship to nonpsychiatric institutions in the community, such 
as the police, social welfare agencies, churches, and schools. 

The psychiatric treatment facilities available in the New Haven 
community include two private hospitals, twenty-seven private 
practitioners, state and Veterans Administration hospitals, and five 
public clinics. How these facilities are utilized by the several classes 
is depicted in Table 3: 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF NEUROTIC PATIENTS BY CLASS AND 
AGENCY OF TREATMENT 


CLASS 
Agency ITand Il II IV V 
Private practitioners and private 
hospitals 89.8 73.0 62.9 18.0 
State and Veterans Administra- 
tion hospitals 3.1 6.1 13.7. 27.9 
Clinics 7.1 20.9 23.4 54.1 
n= 98.0 115.0 175.0 61.0 


- X* = 87.5613 p< .oo01 
All Class I patients and go percent of Class II patients are cared 
for by private facilities. 
When the use of private psychiatric facilities is examined from 
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the viewpoint of who pays the bill, the class gradient becomes even 
sharper. One hundred percent of the Class I and II patients treated 
in private facilities pay for their own treatment; but such payments 
are made by only 63 percent of the Class III’s, 39 percent of the 
Class IV’s, and none of the Class V’s. Those patients in Classes III 
and IV who are treated by private practitioners and do not pay 
their own bills are financed entirely by the VA. In Class V, the pri- 
vate patients’ bills are paid either by the VA or by compensation 
insurance carried by employers. Were it not for patients sent to 
private practitioners by the VA and by employers, the association 
between treatment agency and class position would be even greater. 
In short, if the typical Class V neurotic patient receives treatment 
it is at public expense in either a public or a private agency. This 
generalization is applicable also to some 60 percent of the Class IV 
patients. 

4. Type of treatment.—The four principal types of treatment 
administered are: individual psychotherapy; group psychotherapy; 
shock and operation; and drugs and sedation.® The percentage of 
patients by class who receive each of the specified types of treatment 
is given in Table 4: 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE OF NEUROTIC PATIENTS WHO RECEIVE A SPECIFIED 
TYPE OF TREATMENT BY CLASS 


CLASS 
Type of Treatment Iand II III IV V 
Individual psychotherapy 96.9 83.5 74.8 59.0 
Group psychotherapy 1.0 2.6 2.9 8.2 
Shock and operation 1.0 5.2 8.6 8.2 
Drugs and sedation 1.0 8.7 18.7 24.6 
n= 980 115.0 175.0 61.0 


X? = 41.3613 p< .oo1 


9(1) Individual psychotherapy includes behavioral methods, largely verbal in 
nature, where the psychiatrist and the patient are in personal communication. Specific 
forms range from orthodox psychoanalysis to nondirective therapy. (2) Group psy- 
chotherapy is limited mainly to nondirective, verbal behavioral methods carried out 
in a face-to-face group that includes the psychiatrist and two or more patients. (3) 
Shock and operation are physical and surgical methods. This category includes electro- 
convulsive, or insulin shock, as well as lobotomies and topectomies. (4) Drugs and 
sedation are organic-chemical treatment methods. 
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Although individual psychotherapy is the predominant type of 
treatment in all classes, a definite gradient is associated with it. All 
Class I patients and 97 percent of the Class II’s receive individual 
psychotherapy. Only a relatively small number receive group psy- 
chotherapy, but the largest concentration is in Class V; these are 
all state hospital cases. Organic treatments are minor forms in all 
classes. However, the lower the class of the patient the higher the 
probability that he receives one of the organic therapies: shock, op- 
eration, or drugs. When the organic therapies are combined the 
following dramatic differences appear: Class II, 2 percent; Class 
III, 14 percent; Class IV, 23 percent; and Class V, 33 percent. 

When the interrelations between class position and the principal 
forms of treatment were found, specific types of individual psy- 
chotherapy were examined to see if a particular type was associated 
with different class positions in given treatment agencies. By con- 
trolling for places of treatment it was possible to determine whether 
class position was an independent variable in the treatment process 
within a particular type of agency. This point is demonstrated in 
Table 5. 

Twenty-three percent of the patients treated by a form of indi- 
vidual psychotherapy are clinic patients. Within the clinic group 
there is a definite association between class position and the type 
of psychotherapy administered. Analytic psychotherapy is related 
most directly to class position; the higher the class the greater the 
percentage of patients treated by this form. Eclectic psychotherapy 
is equally distributed in each class except among the Class II’s. Re- 
lationship therapy is concentrated most highly in Class V. 

The significant association of individual psychotherapies with 
class position within the clinics is of interest. Here the treatment 
of patients is independent of payment. The patients are treated free 
of charge or for nominal fees determined by social workers who 
have no direct connection with the therapy process. We may infer, 
therefore, that the type of therapy given to clinic patients is related 
more to social factors than to economic costs. 

Private practitioners administer 75 percent of the individual 
psychotherapy given to neurotic patients. Psychoanalysis is limited 
entirely to Classes I and II. Analytic psychotherapy is also confined, 
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TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE OF PATIENTS RECEIVING DIFFERENT TYPES OF 
PsyCHOTHERAPY * BY TREATMENT AGENCY AND CLASS 


A. CLINICS 
CLASS 
Type of Psychotherapy I II IV V 
Analytic psychotherapy 71.4 42.1 20.6 9.5 
Eclectic 14.3 52.6 50.0 47.6 
Relationship 14.3 5:3 29-4 42.9 
n= 70 190 34.0 21.0 


X? = 13.9437 P< .01 
B. PRIVATE PRACTITIONERS 


CLASS 
Iand Il Ul IVandVe 


Psychoanalysis and analytic 


psychotherapy 46.0 21.1 1.9 
Eclectic 30.0 23.7 14.3 
Relationship 24.1 553 83.8 

aA = 87.0 76.0 105.0 


X? = 78.2014. p< .001 


a The four types of individual psychotherapy may be categorized as follows: (1) 
Psychoanalysis is the orthodox Freudian method practiced by a member, an ad- 
vanced student, or an approved institute of psychoanalysis. (2) Analytic psychotherapy 
follows psychoanalytic principles. These include insight into unconscious forces, 
transference, resistance, defenses, and so on. It is practiced by analytically trained 
psychiatrists, but does not include full analysis. (3) Eclectic therapy is any combina- 
tion of the analytic and relationship approaches. (4) Relationship therapy includes 
three subtypes: (a) supportive—in which the treatment aim is primarily to main- 
tain the current level of personality integration; (b) directive—which involves delib- 
erate manipulation of the social and personal environment; and (c) suggestive—in 
which the patient is manipulated by the physician in less open and direct ways than 
in directive therapy. 

b Includes eight patients in private hospitals. 

¢ Eleven Class V patients were combined with Class IV; all the Class V patients 
received relationship therapy. 


in large part, to the same strata, but is received in addition by 21 
percent of the Class III’s. Relationship therapy is inversely related 
to class position, increasing from 24 percent in Class II to 100 per- 
cent in Class V. The inference is clear from the data in Table 5 
that the type of individual psychotherapy given to patients both in 
clinics and in private practice is related very definitely to class 
position. 
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5. Intensity of treatment.—The intensity of the treatment process 
among patients who receive individual psychotherapy was meas- 
ured by two variables: (a) the number of times patients saw their 
therapists per month; and (b) the length of each visit. The data on 
the number of treatments per month are summarized in Table 6. 
The number of visits patients made to their psychiatrists each month 
differs very significantly from one class to another. However, there 
are no clear-cut class gradients except among patients receiving in- 
tensive psychotherapy. These patients see their therapists more 
than twice a week. 


TABLE 6 


PERCENTAGE OF NEUROTIC PATIENTS BY CLASS AND NUMBER OF 
INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOTHERAPY SESSIONS PER MONTH 


CLASS 
Number of Sessions Iand II Il IV V 
1-3 31.2 42.4 60.0 50.0 
4 247 859 828 37-5 
5-8 12.9 17-4 4.8 12.5 
g and over 31.2 4:3 2.4 
Nn = 94.0 95.0 128.0 32.0 


X? = 72.6290 p< .o01 

About one third of the Class I’s and II’s receive intensive individ- 
ual psychotherapy, whereas only 4 percent of the Class III's, 2 
percent of the Class IV’s, and no Class V’s are treated by intensive 
individual psychotherapy. 

The data on the length of each visit are presented in Table 7. 
Approximately 94 percent of the Class I and II patients pay for a 
fifty-minute hour and receive this amount of their therapist’s time. 
At the other end of the class scale, only 45 percent of the Class V’s 
receive treatment for fifty minutes. Some 36 percent are treated for 
less than thirty minutes. By way of contrast, only 3 percent or less 
of the patients in the higher ranking classes are treated by ‘“‘short 
time.” Thus, we may conclude that the intensity of treatment, as 
measured by the number of visits per month to the private psychia- 
trist, and the length of the visits are variables that differ significantly 
from one class to another. The same tendency is present in the 
clinics, but the differences from one class to another are not signifi- 
cant. 
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TABLE 7 


PERCENTAGE OF NEUROTIC PATIENTS BY CLASS AND LENGTH OF 
PsYCHOTHERAPY SESSIONS ® 


CLASS 
Length of Sessions IandII- Ill IV V 
50-60 minutes 94-3 81.3 758 45-5 
30-49 minutes 3-4 17.3 20.9 018.1 
15-29 minutes 2.3 1.4 3-3 36.4 
n= 870 76.0 910 11.0 


X? = 47.0909 p < .001 
a Private practitioners’ patients only are included here. 

6. Duration of present treatment.—The final aspect of the treat- 
ment process is the length of time the patients have been in 
therapy.*® The data on this point are summarized in Table 8: 

TABLE 8 


PERCENTAGE OF NEUROTIC PATIENTS BY CLASS AND 
DURATION OF PRESENT TREATMENT 


CLASS 
Duration of Treatment I and II Il IV V 
Less than one year 44.2 61.4 61.5 73.8 
One year to two years 22.1 11.4 10.3 11.5 
Two and three years 27.4 17-5 16.7. 11.5 
Four years and over 6.3 9.6 11.5 3-3 
a = 98.0 115.0 175.0 61.0 


X? = 23.5222 p< .ol 


Like other phases of the treatment process, the length of time the 
patients have been in psychiatric care differs significantly from one 
class to another. Some 74 percent of the Class V’s have been in 
treatment less than a year. The corresponding figure in Classes I and 
II is 44 percent. However, there is no difference between Classes 
III and IV; in both classes some 61 percent have been in treatment 
less than a year. The patients in treatment from one year through 
three years do not reveal significant class differences except in 

10 This phase of the analysis is confined to the present course of treatments, be- 
cause these data are fuller and more reliable than for previous psychiatric experiences. 


One third of the patients had some psychiatric treatment before their current ex- 
perience; for two thirds this is their first experience in psychiatric treatment. 
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Classes I and II. Patients in treatment four years and longer tend 
to be concentrated in Classes III and IV. These are chronic cases 
in need of more or less continuous support. They tend to be 
“hangers-on” in the clinics, or severe cases who are hospitalized in 
state and VA hospitals. 

This paper has been concerned with the presentation of em- 
pirical data on interrelations between social class position and the 
treatment process among all neurotic patients in the New Haven 
community on a single census day. Very definite interrelations have 
been found. We have not discussed what may be a more important 
question: How can interrelations between class position and the 
treatment process be explained? 

The work we have done on this problem indicates that a number 
of different social and cultural factors operate on the psychiatrist, 
the patient, his family, and in the community to produce the rela- 
tionships reported here. The principal ones appear to revolve 
around the evaluation of psychiatry by different class groups, the 
attitudes psychiatrists hold toward patients in the several classes, 
the attitudes of patients toward psychiatrists, and the abilities of 
persons in the several classes to pay for psychiatric care. Another 
major factor is the different ways members of the several classes 
conceive of the nature and treatment of mental disorders. Finally, 
differing perceptions create communication problems for both the 
doctor and his patient. Dr. Jurgen Ruesch has written extensively 
on social factors in psychiatric therapy. We hope he will discuss 
problems raised by the data presented. 


rn 
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Social Factors Affecting the Support 
of Children 


by MAURINE McKEANY 


Wav IS NONSUPPORT on the part of the father a major 
reason for child dependency today? How adequate are our methods 
of securing support from the father? When the Bureau of Public 
Assistance completes its nation-wide inquiry, we shall have from all 
states information similar to that which has been gathered in the 
California pilot study. Therefore, it may be of use in the interpreta- 
tion of these state studies to examine some of the social factors 
affecting the support of children, including examples of the methods 
used to secure support. 

Nonsupport on the part of fathers whose children are receiving 
help from the Aid to Dependent Children program (ADC) is a 
matter of public concern because we wish to safeguard the welfare 
of children and at the same time avoid reducing the father’s 
obligation, or sense of obligation, for them. We have greater con- 
viction today than formerly that, in behalf of the general welfare, 
we should assure the well-being of our children, the future citizens 
of our nation. The importance of fatherless children having ma- 
ternal care whenever possible has been substantiated by the experi- 
ence of social workers and by studies in this and other countries.’ 
Thus, we are no longer willing to withhold assistance from a 
mother and her children in order to punish the father because he 
is failing in his duties, nor are we so willing to break up a home 
by placing in institutions or foster homes children whose mother 
cannot support them.? 

1See John Bowlby, Maternal Care and Mental Health (Geneva: World Health Or- 
ganization, 1951). 

2 Mary Breed, in address before Eleventh New York State Conference of Charities, 
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At the same time, we do not wish through the provision of public 
aid to enable fathers to disregard their primary obligations. There 
is general agreement that it is the moral as well as the legal responsi- 
bility of the father having ability to do so to provide for his chil- 
dren. Yet, changes in the family and in society have lessened the 
social pressures which formerly rewarded his performance and to a 
large extent deterred his succumbing to any temptation not to per- 
form. Some of these social changes have been occurring over a long 
period of time. 

In an earlier period, the performance of family duty was fos- 
tered by the carrying on of economic activities by the family and 
the presence of relatives in the household. Today, in an indus- 
trialized, mobile society, the father earns the living outside, the 
home, and the family may live at great distance from relatives and 
tried friends. These changes in family patterns have tended to 
lessen an emphasis upon institutional aspects of the family. 

It can be observed of the past that the carrying out of the obliga- 
tion of support rested, in part, upon the mutuality of obligation 
between parents and children, although it is probably correct to 
think the social situation seemed so natural that such a rationale 
was not formulated and is an afterthought of historical observa- 
tion. The rights of parents to the custody and services of their 
children flowed from their duties to support, educate, and protect. 
In the modern period, particularly during this “century of the 
child,” parental rights have been limited by legislation which has 
as its aim promoting the welfare of the child, e.g., child labor legis- 
lation, compulsory education laws, and juvenile court legislation. 
The state has shared some of the duties of parents but has also 
curtailed some of their rights. The duty of support or of obtaining 
it from other sources, however, rests upon the parents, primarily 
the father, unless the child is given up for adoption. 

Formerly, parents could look forward in old age to support and 
care by their children. Today, other provisions are being made for 
older persons, thus relieving children of this responsibility. About 
four out of five persons-over sixty-five years of age have some source 


1910, quoted in Joanna C. Colcord, Broken Homes (New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1919), p. 61. 
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of income other than contributions by their children. It is estimated 
that only about a third of all persons over sixty-five years of age live 
with their children either in their own homes or in their children’s 
homes.* 

Changes in the legal status of women and increased employment 
opportunities outside the home have qualified the father’s role as 
the parent who assumes responsibility for the economic welfare of 
the family. When economic activities were centered in the family, 
women participated in these, but the father had control of them 
and responsibility for the support of the family. Increasingly in 
the twentieth century, married women have supplemented their 
husbands’ earnings by employment outside the home. While the 
right of married women to their earnings has been established 
through laws generally referred to as Married Women’s Property 
Acts, this right has been qualified by family expense statutes. Al- 
though these developments do not shift the legal duty of the father, 
they do tend to lessen the pressures of conscience and creditors, 
fears of social ostracism and, finally, of public prosecution. 

Changes in attitudes toward the contractual obligations of 
marriage have accompanied the modern emphasis upon the happi- 
ness of the individual. Divorce, desertion, separation, are evidences 
of the desire to terminate marriage either permanently or tem- 
porarily when personal happiness has not been achieved. As 
Mowrer noted many years ago, this is a part of the movement 
toward individualism which has affected many aspects and features 
of modern life.* 

Thus the social pressures which fostered the performance of the 
father’s duty of support have been weakened. Such social changes 
point to the necessity of developing new resources to help parents 
accept and carry out their obligations. Among the needed resources 
to prevent nonsupport are family counseling services such as those 
offered by public and private agencies. We should consider not only 
the extent to which various services are available, but the extent 
to which they are utilized. Recent studies concerning attitudes 


8 Elizabeth Epler, “Old-Age Assistance: Plan Provisions on Children’s Responsibil- 
ity for Parents,” Social Security Bulletin, XVII (1954), 4. 

# Ernest R. Mowrer, Family Disorganization (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1934), PP- 4-5: 
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toward the use of health and welfare services® suggest that we 
should direct our attention community by community both to the 
availability of such services and to the ways in which families learn 
about these services and may be encouraged to use them. 

Because of the expense of supporting two households, all forms 
of family breakdown—divorce, desertion, separation, unmarried 
parenthood—present serious problems in planning for the support 
and care of children. As the California study shows, even when there 
is divorce the support of the children is not necessarily assured. The 
father may be thereby enabled to take on other legal obligations 
to support a second or third family. 

The paternity of the child of unmarried parents may or may not 
be established. Whatever the social problems involved in unmarried 
parenthood, in the last hundred years, the status of the child has 
moved from that of nobody’s child to that of the legitimate child 
of the mother. In California, for example, since 1943 the child of 
an unmarried mother inherits from the mother’s family. The rights 
of the unmarried mother are as complete as those of any mother. By 
those who consider this progress, any differentiation in the avail- 
ability of ADC for children of married and unmarried parents 
could only be regretted. 

In the middle-income groups, the breakup of the family may 
result in a reduced level of living for the father as well as for the 
mother and children. In the low-income groups, he may not earn 
enough to support himself and his family when he is living apart 
from them. His earnings are even less adequate if he establishes 
another family. In regions where, or during periods when, employ- 
ment opportunities are good and wages high, we may expect that 
efforts to secure support from the father will be more successful 
than in regions and during periods in which economic conditions 
are poor. 

The methods by which we attempt to obtain support for children 
include encouraging the reconciliation of the parents, securing 
voluntary agreements for support, and taking legal action. 

An accepted function of the welfare agency is that of helping both 


5 Henry S. Maas, “Mental Health Research and the Social Worker,” Journal of 
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parents to carry responsibilities for their children and to conserve 
for the child the interest, concern, and affection of his parents. To 
achieve these purposes, welfare agencies attempt to secure financial 
support on a voluntary basis. 

Leontine Young makes a plea for considering the unmarried 
father as a person instead of a financial resource.* This suggestion 
might be applied equally well to the married nonsupporting father. 
Perhaps we have tended to identify too completely with the mother 
and failed to give sufficient recognition to the difficult situation 
in which the father is placed when he is no longer wanted by the 
mother in the home. There are many reasons why an individual 
father does not perform his duty, reasons which need to be under- 
stood if he is to be helped to assume his obligations voluntarily. It 
would seem that welfare agencies in their concern with the entire 
family are in a strategic position to offer this help to a defaulting 
father prior to legal action. 

The extent to which welfare agencies can effectively help absent 
fathers relate responsibly to their children will differ in accordance 
with such factors as their staff resources, the degree to which there 
is public sanction for such services, their policies, their working 
relationships with law enforcement officials, and the extent to which 
the whereabouts of the father are known. 

Law enforcement and legal services as means of securing support 
for children receiving ADC as well as for those not receiving ADC 
is not new. However, since the NOLEO amendment which became 
effective on July 1, 1952, it is mandatory that all agencies adminis- 
tering ADC give prompt notice to law enforcement officials when- 
ever aid has been furnished a child who has been deserted or aban- 
doned by a parent. The state law defining desertion and abandon- 
ment governs the determination of cases on which notice is given, 
and because of variation in laws there are differences among the 
states regarding the type of case on which the notice must be sent. 
Some states have gone beyond the NOLEO requirement and have 
made the eligibility of children otherwise eligible for ADC de- 
pendent on whether the mother engages law enforcement or uses 
legal services to secure support from the father. 


¢ Leontine Young, Out of Wedlock (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954). 
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The availability of legal services by legal aid societies and by 
law enforcement officials varies from state to state. The administra- 
tion of state law enforcement is locally financed and carried on by 
states’ attorneys elected by the voters of each county. It may vary 
within a state. Law enforcement officials in many counties of the 
United States are part-time employees. The amount of staff time 
they can and will devote to nonsupport may be limited. 

What referral or notice to law enforcement officials means in 
practice depends on many factors, such as the willingness of such 
officials to give time to these cases, the resources of their offices, 
the methods they use, the facilities for locating fathers, their work- 
ing relationship with public welfare agencies, the character of the 
state laws which they enforce. 

Nonsupport, unlike most other crimes, does not relate to an act 
of commission. Nonsupport is made a crime because of the omission 
to perform a duty. Furthermore, the community is perfectly satis- 
fied to have the law on nonsupport rest quietly in the statute books 
and not be used for the control and correction of the social order 
except when the crime becomes socially inconvenient. The state 
does not move against a nonsupporting father in the absence of a 
complaint if someone else (the mother or another relative, for 
example) supports the children. 

In most offenses an individual may be peculiarly inconvenienced, 
but society moves because the whole of society is offended. In the 
crime of nonsupport, the most active utilization of this offense is 
related to the inconvenience of society rather than to the fact that 
society's sense of right and wrong is offended. This may explain 
why many persons who normally would not question whether the 
prosecution of a crime cost more than it was worth, will question in 
relation to nonsupport whether or not NOLEO does not bring more 
inconvenience than it reduces. 

When the public is asked to perform the duty of support for the 
father, it is aroused to see that the father does perform it. The re- 
quirement of notice to law enforcement officials is evidence of pub- 
lic interest in enforcing the obligation of support on the part of 
those fathers whose children are receiving ADC. 

A number of questions arise regarding the way in which law 
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enforcement is to be brought to bear upon the problem of non- 
support and what public policy should require of welfare agencies. 
Should the requirement be notification only and the eligibility of 
children for assistance not dependent on whether or not legal action 
follows? Should the welfare department be directed not to approve 
applications for ADC unless there is evidence that the mother has 
instigated or initiated legal action against the father or is willing 
to cooperate with law enforcement officials? Should assistance be 
granted to eligible children and the welfare agency seek to recover 
from the father? Should the welfare agency take responsibility for 
filing a complaint against the father? Important decisions of public 
policy are involved in the answers to these questions. 


California has added, in addition to notice, a requirement that 


the mother cooperate with law enforcement officials in obtaining 
support from the absent father. The mother has a secondary duty 
to support the child. She may perform her duty by earning enough 
to support the child herself. She may impose on relatives and friends. 
She may complain to the district attorney who may prosecute the 
father who has sufficient financial resources. If she does not obtain 
support in these ways, she may perform her duty by obtaining Aid 
to Needy Children (ANC) help for the children. However, if she is 
unwilling to cooperate with the law enforcement officials in ob- 
taining support for the children from their absent father, the chil- 
dren are ineligible to ANC. 

It appears that the duty to take the initiative in compelling the 
father to support rests primarily upon the mother as incidental to 
her secondary obligation to support the children herself. Unless 
she meets the conditions of eligibility for public aid or earns or 
begs or borrows for their support the children will be without the 
necessities of life. 

Two extreme positions point up the policy questions involved. 
The position can be taken that if the mother’s status as the natural 
and legal guardian of her children is to be fully respected, the re- 
sponsibility should be hers to seek support from the father through 
persuasion and, if necessary, through legal process. Another possi- 
ble position is that when the mother asks the public to support her 
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children, she shares her authority as well as her responsibility with 
the state through the welfare department. The welfare department 
should proceed in the role of quasi guardian to realize the child’s 
resources and, in doing so, bring the offending father to justice. 
The guardianship role would be assumed by the welfare agency 
when application is made for public assistance and discontinued 
when public assistance is no longer granted. 

The choice between these two extreme positions is an easy one. 
In the Anglo-American tradition—the principle of strengthening 
the family as an institution and not having it displaced by the state 
—the administrative theory of subsidiary function dictates the 
choice of the first position. Yet society has an interest in children 
who are unable to care for themselves. Can the public social serv- 
ices assist in maintaining the authority and responsibility of parents, 
avoid deprivation of children, and yet not assume the position of 
quasi guardian in so doing? 

Several courses are open to the states. The responsibility for 
cooperation with law enforcement officials may be placed on the 
mother. If she does not wish to meet this requirement, she may 
accept the fact that her children are not to be aided. If her home 
falls below community standards, her children may be made wards 
of the juvenile court. The determination of whether the children 
should be made court wards would be based upon criteria which 
would apply to the home of any child. The status of guardianship 
would be formal and derived from judicial decree. 

The state could give the welfare department discretion to exempt 
the mother from the requirement of cooperation when there is a 
good possibility of family reconciliation or voluntary support or 
there are reasons to indicate that legal action would not be to the 
best interest of the child and the public. 

Another plan is to direct the welfare department to aid eligible 
children and to seek recovery from the father. Such a plan follows 
the established doctrine that a third person may supply necessaries 
to the wife and children and recover from the father. The mother 
of her own volition could subrogate her rights to the agency. In 
fact, the laws of several states now so provide. The purpose of ADC 
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—to provide assistance to needy children—would not be violated 
since the continuation of the grant would not be contingent upon 
whether or not the agency recovered from the father. 

It is important to give consideration to whether public policy 
should be developed so that the legal structure is influenced by 
welfare laws ' or whether welfare laws fitted into the legal structure. 
The old Poor Laws carried other legal consequences in addition 
to relief of the poor. 

After the completion of the state studies, we shall have more in- 
formation on the degree to which absent fathers of ADC children 
are or are not meeting their obligations. An appraisal of the effec- 
tiveness of the various methods of obtaining support should be 
made in the light of the reasons for the separation of the parents, 
the mobility of the parents, economic conditions, the quality and 
quantity of welfare and legal services within the states. The methods 
of securing support should also be analyzed with respect to their 
broader implications for society. 

7 For a discussion of various aspects of the impact of welfare law on family law, 


see Jacobus ten Broeck, “The Impact of Family Law upon Welfare Law,” California 
Law Review, XLII (1954), 458-85. 


Dynamics of People in Meetings 


by WARREN H. SCHMIDT 


W: ARE DEALING HERE with a topic of growing interest 
and importance. As our society grows in complexity, the frequency 
of meetings within an organization and between organizations 
mounts amazingly. Although no accurate figures are available on 
the number of meetings held in the United States, we do know that 
in 1954 some sixty thousand sales meetings alone were held. 

It is understandable, then, why we have been giving more at- 
tention in recent years to the problems involved in planning and 
conducting meetings. We are all conscious of the fact that most of 
the conferences we attend could stand considerable improvement. 
In fact, the low productivity of some groups has led to a rather wide 
acceptance of the notion that when you really want to get a job 
done, you assign it to an individual rather than to a committee or 
a team. Many of us have developed rather low expectations about 
the outcomes of meetings. It would be interesting, for example, 
to know just how much each of us attending the National Con- 
ference of Social Work actually hopes to gain from our attendance. 
If we were to add up the man hours of the people in one meeting 
room, and the travel and living expenses incurred in bringing 
them together, we would see that the meeting really ought to make 
a significant contribution. 

Why is it that meetings of intelligent people are not consistently 
productive? Part of the answer lies in the fact that we have much to 
learn about what happens when a group of people sit down to work 
together. Sometimes groups baffle even the wisest among us. We 
walk into one meeting expecting all kinds of tensions and difficul- 
ties to arise, and somehow it runs smoothly. Then we go to another 
meeting expecting routine endorsement of certain policies, and all 
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kinds of snags appear. We are mystified by the fact that an idea 
suggested by Mr. Jones in one meeting is firmly rejected, but the 
same group will accept the same idea a month later when Mr. Smith 
proposes it. 

Fortunately, the social scientists have begun to work systemati- 
cally at developing a body of knowledge about groups and group 
behavior. We now have more clearly defined and validated descrip- 
tions of group phenomena than we had even five or six years ago. 
More and more people in responsible leadership positions are at- 
tending workshops, institutes, and training laboratories to learn 
about this growing body of knowledge and to practice the skills 
required by a good member or leader of a group. For the first time 
in its history, the National Conference of Social Work has allotted 
two blocks of time specifically to deal with problems of people in 
meetings. All of this is part of a trend of interest which promises to 
upgrade the effectiveness of conferences and meetings at all levels. 

Let us examine some of the more important insights about group 
behavior which have received considerable attention during the 
past decade: 

1. A group always deals with two levels of problems—task prob- 
lems and relationship problems. The task problems are, of course, 
those which appear on the official agenda of the meeting—deciding 
whether to sponsor a particular activity, whether to appoint a com- 
mittee, how to finance the organization, etc. We have always been 
aware of this kind of problem. 

More recently we have come to understand that the way a group 
goes about solving its task problems is greatly influenced by the 
way in which it has solved problems of the second kind—the rela- 
tionship problems. On this level issues like the following become 
important: Who is really going to control this group? How can we 
overcome the split in our ranks? How can we integrate new mem- 
bers into our group? How can we reject the idea offered by an im- 
portant individual without making him feel rejected as a person? 
We have all seen instances where a group made its decision not on 
the basis of facts, but on the basis of how the decision would affect 
the balance of power in the organization or the feelings of a particu- 
lar individual. 
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More and more groups are dealing openly with relationship to 
problems. They have found that it pays to recognize both the 
reality and the legitimacy of relationship problems and place them 
on the agenda along with task problems. They find that this proce- 
dure gradually improves the group’s ability to deal more effectively 
with the issues before it. 

2. Leadership can be shared in a group. Years ago we used to 
think of leadership as a quality possessed by certain individuals. 
We talked of “leaders being born, not made.” There is a growing 
tendency to shift our thinking about leadership. More and more 
we are gathering evidence which indicates that in a really effective 
group, leadership is everybody’s business—not just the responsi- 
bility of one person who sits up front. 

Studies have shown that leadership can be defined in terms of 
functions to be performed in a group. Social scientists who have 
studied hundreds of conferences have delineated and defined these 
functions in terms of roles that individual members of a group can 
play. There are, for example, a number of roles which must be per- 
formed in a group in accomplishing its task. These roles include 
such functions as initiating activity, seeking information, seeking 
opinion, giving information, giving opinion, elaborating ideas, co- 
ordinating, summarizing, and testing the feasibility of proposals. 
Another set of functions must be performed by somebody in the 
group if the group is to stay together and maintain high morale. 
These group building roles include such things as encouraging, 
supporting, setting standards, expressing group feeling, compro- 
mising, and helping to see that participation is not monopolized. 

Each of these functions can be viewed as a part of leadership job. 
In groups where the members think of leadership in these terms, 
they discover that it is not only possible, but exceedingly profit- 
able to share the responsibilities of leadership. Where this happens, 
a group is not plagued with the wide fluctuations that sometimes 
occur when officers are changed. The strength and creativity of such 
a group are not dependent on who happens to occupy the chairman’s 
seat, but rather rest upon the total resources in the group. It would 
be an oversimplification to say that any member of the group could 
perform any of these functions. Most of us have certain limitations. 
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We may be very good at initiating ideas but not very good at dis- 
covering areas of compromise. There is considerable evidence, how- 
ever, that most of us can, with training, extend the range of our 
competency to include more and more essential group functions. 

g. A member's sense of responsibility depends largely on his in- 
volvement in the decision-making process. One of the most common 
complaints of designated leaders is that members do not fulfill 
commitments after the meeting ends. Committees fall down on the 
job. People forget to write letters or do the tasks which they have 
volunteered to undertake. It is now quite clear that we act more 
responsibly when we have had a full share in developing the plans 
we are to implement. 

Freedom and responsibility seem to go hand in hand. Just as 
every freedom has its corresponding responsibilities, so every re- 
sponsibility must have its corresponding freedoms. Freedom is 
dependent on the number of choices available to us. As these choices 
are cut down, we tend to feel less responsible for the quality and 
results of the decision itself. 

This sheds some interesting light on a very common practice. 
Many groups still seem to feel that the way to build a strong organi- 
zation is to “give everybody a job.” They assume that the assign- 
ment to some activity will increase loyalty to the organization. We 
are more and more discovering that this is not necessarily so. We 
have learned that some individuals may even resent being given 
assignments, even though the assignments are given with the best 
intentions. If people are to feel that they are a real part of the or- 
ganization, they must be involved in planning and decision-making, 
not just at the action level. 

A related matter is the problem of getting volunteers to serve 
on a committee. One of the principal reasons for the ineffectiveness 
of committees can be traced to the process by which a committee 
is appointed. Frequently, an organization sets up a committee before 
carefully setting up its job description. Even more frequently, peo- 
ple are selected to serve on a committee without the parent body 
thinking through the kinds of skills and points of view required to 
do the committee’s task. The result is that all too often we turn 
loose a group of people labeled “Committee” who have an ill- 
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defined task, who do not exactly understand why they were chosen, 
and who may actually lack the resources necessary to do their job. 
Serving on such a committee is a time-consuming and frustrating 
experience. Because of such experiences many of us have become 
reluctant to volunteer for future committee assignments. 

4. Effective democratic meetings must be carefully planned. One 
of the interesting misconceptions that has grown up in recent years 
is the assumption that permissive and really democratic meetings 
are those which have been put together rather casually. This mis- 
conception perhaps represents a reaction against authoritarian 
meetings planned in such a way that the participants are kept 
firmly under the control of the designated leadership. In trying to 
prevent autocratic and highly controlled meetings we have some- 
times said, “Let’s not do any planning until we get there.” This 
has caused some meetings to be unusually slow in getting off the 
ground and generally sloppy in appearance. More and more we are 
discovering that it is just as important to develop careful plans 
and a well-defined structure for a really democratic meeting as for 
a highly controlled meeting. Otherwise, we take the chance of in- 
creasing frustration and anxiety and reducing productivity. 

It may be worth while to spell out some of the differences be- 
tween planning an authoritarian meeting and planning a demo- 
cratic meeting. In the authoritarian meeting the planner concerns 
himself with questions like these: How can I get this group to 
accept my ideas and plans? What kinds of resistance can I expect 
and how can I keep these resistances from emerging in the group? 
By contrast, the planner of a democratic meeting is likely to ask 
questions like these: What are the issues which this group faces? 
How can they decide where to focus their major attention? What 
kind of information do they need to deal with these issues intel- 
ligently? What kind of procedures will help make full use of the 
resources in the group? What special roles are required to help the 
group move smoothly and efficiently in its deliberations? 

The essential planning job to be done is to think through in ad- 
vance of the meeting the problems which are technical and pro- 
cedural and to resolve these so that the time of the group is used 
on the more important content and policy matters. 
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5. The psychology of groups differs from the psychology of in- 
dividuals. Groups, like individuals, tend to develop personalities 
of their own. Some are relaxed and friendly while others are tense 
and hostile. Some are efficient; others are dull and ineffectual. Some 
are rigid; others are flexible and informal. Some groups are per- 
missive in nature while others tend to be restrictive and evaluative. 

The interesting thing is that the personality of a group does not 
necessarily represent a composite of the personalities of its individ- 
ual members. We have probably all seen instances where normally 
friendly and objective individuals come together and produce a 
strife-ridden group. As a matter of fact, some studies have been 
made which indicate that by using different sets of procedures in 
the same group we can bring out quite different kinds of behavior 
and attitudes on the part of individual members. To predict how a 
meeting will turn out it is useful to know, not only something about 
the members, but also something of the background, traditions, 
atmosphere, and procedures of the group itself. 

It is encouraging to see that so many of those who already work 
effectively with individuals are seeking the newer insights and skills 
required to improve group operation. 


Planning Decentralized Programs 


by FLORENCE RAY 


P. LANNING IS A PROCESS that in social welfare is used in 
order to determine services to meet needs of persons and com- 
munities and to balance resources and needs. It is accomplished 
through coordinated action by persons representing: (1) organiza- 
tions prepared to administer services; (2) financial contributors 
or taxpayers from whom money is needed for financing; and (3) 
communities that will be affected by the provision or lack of serv- 
ice. The process tends to provide a focal point whereby pertinent 
facts are recognized as important, principles are agreed upon, 
differing points of view are expressed, and ideas are turned into 
reality. 

In social work the essence of planning is in its voluntary charac- 
ter. Organizations participate only if they want to, rules are called 
“policies,” plans are called “recommendations,” standards are 
agreed upon and not rigidly ordered. This has proved to be ad- 
vantageous in that it builds on the traditions of the past through 
the participation of representatives from existing organizations, 
provides for communication and thereby coordination among 
agencies, makes possible creation of new ideas through the inter- 
action of representatives, and by being voluntary and flexible 
furnishes an open channel whereby new and better patterns can be 
established. Above all, it looks to what might be by keeping its 
eye on new developments and on new community needs. 

This matter of decentralization of social group work services, 
oddly enough, has consistently intrigued centralized planning 
groups because such groups should provide services to meet new 
needs. Where the same planning group is responsible for allocating 
funds as well as for planning services, frustration results because 
of the desire and necessity to plan and at the same time to be fair 
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and equitable. Satisfactions also pertain because of the real accom- 
plishment when both funds and approval are granted. Aggressive 
agencies and aggressive citizen groups are only partially respon- 
sible for the frustration. The diversity of the field, the strong ad- 
herence to beliefs because of our characteristic “movements,” 
the lack of a fully agreed-upon professional base, the controversy 
within the field about standards of service, the specializations that 
have grown and developed—all contribute to a difficult task for 
any planning group. Even more tantalizing is the optimism that 
there must be some factual, scientific way to plan so that in addition 
to value judgment and the process of negotiation and agreement, 
there can be a body of knowledge and an objective yardstick. 

In Cleveland there is an organization, designated and supported 
by the community, whose task it has been to plan. The Group 
Work Council has existed for twenty years and is fairly typical of 
similar planning groups throughout the United States. Although 
the leadership, both lay and professional, rotates, there has been 
an accumulation of experience from which I shall draw in describ- 
ing efforts, results, and problems in planning for decentralized 
services. 

About eight years ago one very strong, large social settlement 
within the autonomy of the Council had diverged from the then 
accepted settlement pattern into a program of research in child 
development. The agency had also maintained one settlement 
branch, a nursery school, and a camp. A study was recommended, 
and the next year’s budget allocation was withheld pending the 
study. 

Eduard Lindeman was engaged to guide the study. In his report 
Dr. Lindeman recommended that settlements experiment with 
a much more flexible approach, combining several in order that 
there be one settlement organization cutting across geographical 
areas, and large enough to employ some central administrative per- 
sonnel, concentrating program personnel in the neighborhoods. 
This would lead to flexibility as far as geographical areas to be 
served and flexibility in use of facilities, since he also recommended 
use of community facilities, and at the same time would provide 
for sound budget and administrative skill. 
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A Group Work Council committee with much communication 
with boards of Cleveland settlements evolved a plan which resulted 
in the Neighborhood Settlement Association. Three settlements 
agreed to merge their efforts in the creation of the new, larger, 
and different agency. Hearings were held with representatives of 
six communities who were eager that the Council provide new 
settlement service in their communities. Three were selected on the 
basis of study of needs, and the organization created by the merger 
was extended to cover these three new areas. Funds formerly 
allocated to the three agencies formed the original base of oper- 
ation. Three new operations were started. Not only were arrange- 
ments made for the use of school and recreational facilities in the 
new areas, but the agency was able to develop administrative 
arrangements whereby staff salaries are paid for by both chest 
and public funds. 

In planning for these new services the committee carefully 
stated that in the initiation of the service there should be con- 
sultation with community groups on location, membership of 
advisory committees, and program. The impact of the fact that 
community groups had originally participated by defining need as 
they saw it was very great in the acceptance of the programs in 
the communities. Staff, in effect, were given the responsibility for 
directing both the public recreation program and the settlement 
service as a unified social group work and recreational program 
on a decentralized base. Although complicated administratively, 
these programs have provided a great deal in the community, 
and I am sure were started much more quickly than would have 
been possible had new agencies been created. 

Non-building-centered programs with national organization con- 
nections are probably the original decentralized programs in our 
field. Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls, as they have 
used decentralized sponsorship of groups and use of facilities, 
have now evolved through their district form of organization an 
even more highly developed form of decentralization. In a way, 
the fact that the individual boy or girl is conscious of belonging to 
the national movement and shares the common program with the 
other members throughout the nation has made the combination 
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of decentralization and centralization an excellent structure 
through which to provide new services. The difficulty in planning 
for these services results from the extreme responsibility placed 
on the central administrative units to eliminate competition for 
the time of children, inasmuch as these are social agencies as well 
as “movements.” One rash suggestion made in a planning com- 
mittee was that perhaps the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, and the 
Camp Fire Girls could agree on one professional worker who 
would represent the three organizations in the outlying sections 
of a metropolitan area. From an economic point of view this 
seemed plausible, since all three find it difficult to cover wide 
geographical districts. Needless to say, the disadvantages out- 
weighed the advantages. 

The real effort in Cleveland has taken place in the Council 
through the following process: Ad hoc study committees on pro- 
posals for extension of services—stemming either from agencies 
or from civic groups—had been the pattern in the Council prior 
to 1949. At that time the Council created a Committee on Unmet 
Needs in which all such proposals could be considered. It was 
hoped then that knowledge of the needs in the city as well as of 
the services offered by the agencies could be developed and a 
system for recommendation could be determined. It was hard to 
be objective, for instance, when a large agency with a host of sup- 
porters presented a proposal for a new branch; or when a citizens’ 
group specifically stated it wanted a certain agency service. Under- 
neath the enthusiasm or pressure, committee members would 
sometimes sense a subjective rather than an objective reason for the 
need. Competitive attitudes among agencies invariably appeared. 
The chances of a well-administered service succeeding are good 
almost anywhere, but there still is the hope that “need” in a com- 
munity can be justified of itself and in relation to other commu- 
nities. Meanwhile, decisions continued to be made. 

One of the first assignments to the Committee on Unmet Needs 
was a review of the five-year plans of all the agencies (part of a 
larger project). Supposedly, such review would lead toward recom- 
mendations for the elimination of duplication, for an analysis of 
real need, and for a unified plan for the development of social 
group work and recreation services, both public and private. The 
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volume of the material alone made the committee’s task difficult. 
After three months of weekly meetings at which plans of twenty- 
four agencies were presented to the single committee made up 
of lay and professional people, the committee agreed that it had 
practically had an educational course, but that the lack of factual 
data upon which to make recommendations was so great that its 
task was insurmountable. 

The same committee had made great efforts in studying three 
different areas of the city to develop factual data upon which to 
plan new services. In each of the three areas, residents of the com- 
munity were full-fledged members of the study committees. Plans 
for major new decentralized services, public and private, were 
made and eventually executed. As a result of the five-year plan 
and the studies in the three areas, in addition to making recom- 
mendations on proposals for decentralized programs in other areas 
of the city, the Committee on Unmet Needs set up a research 
project. 

The objective of the Group Work Council Research Project 
was to determine what factors are important in measuring the 
need for leisure-time services throughout the geographical areas 
of the city. A competent research director, Mrs. Virginia K. White, 
was engaged, and numerous committees were appointed to advise 
on the different aspects of the approved plan for the study. We 
discovered a number of discrepancies in planning. The major one 
was the fact that leisure-time service agencies really meet two 
separate kinds of needs: the needs of individuals; and the needs of 
the community or society as a whole. We came to refer to the dual 
objective of leisure-time services. The need for services, we realized, 
could not be measured by looking at the needs of individuals 
per se in this field. 

The report of the study has been published and is available, 
but a brief mention of some of the concepts! as well as of the process 
will throw some light on the essence of planning. The first con- 
cept agreed to is as follows: 


Leisure-time services should be available to all age groups, both 
sexes, in all parts of the community, without regard to economic, so- 


1 Virginia K. White, Measuring Leisure-time Needs (Cleveland: Welfare Federation 
of Cleveland, 1954), pp. 19, 20, 21. 
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ciological, ethnic or cultural differences. This concept is based on the 
following premises: 

Inherent in a democratic society is the concept of the value of the 
individual. Our society is based on the conviction that each person has 
worth and should be helped to develop his fullest potentialities. 

Constructive use of leisure time contributes to the development of 
the individual and his capacity to participate in and contribute to 
society. 

The strength of our democratic society is dependent on the extent 
and quality of the participation and contribution of all of its citizens. 


The second concept is: 


Planning is required if the leisure-time needs of people are to be 
met in such a manner as to contribute maximum positive values to 
the individual and to society. This concept is based on the following 
premises: 

The structure of our present-day urban society makes it difficult if 
not impossible for most persons to meet all of their own leisure-time 
needs. Like other common needs, these can best be met by joining to- 
gether to provide better service for all. 

Similarly, the structure of our present-day urban society does not 
provide the degree of social controls which, in an earlier, largely rural 
society were more effectively exerted by such institutions as the home, 
the church and the school. Planned leisure-time services supplement 
the values of these older institutions and help to counteract the hazards 
of increasing amounts of leisure time not constructively utilized. 

Planning implies general agreement on certain guiding principles as 
the basis for providing services. The principles should be based on 
general agreement concerning the leisure-time needs of individuals and 
communities as well as the extent to which the community should 
attempt to subsidize these needs. 

Some parts of the community have different or greater needs than 
others. The community has the responsibility to study the relative 
needs of its various parts and to relate the extent to which leisure- 
time services are provided to the ability of the various parts to meet 
their own needs. 

The first concept is an affirmation of the values which constructive 
leisure-time activities have for all individuals and for the larger com- 
munity. The second concept recognizes the community's responsibility 
for planning in order that its resources be distributed in a manner to 
achieve maximum effectiveness. It recognizes that the responsibility for 
achieving the goals inherent in the constructive use of leisure time is 
shared with other institutions such as the family, the school, and the 
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church, and also that the contribution of these institutions to meeting 
the needs of people has developed unevenly in various strata of society. 

In order to arrive at any method of measurement of need that 
could be reduced to factors, the committee had to formalize what 
became known as the common objectives of leisure-time services. 
This part of the planning process involved much time and hard 
work, but the objectives were drawn from the statements of pur- 
pose of agencies as well as from the thinking of leading professional 
social group workers: 

Leisure-time services contribute to the development of: 

1. The social adjustment of the individual and constructive 
social relationships between individuals and groups 

2. Individuals and groups with a sense of social responsibility 
and social initiative appropriate to a democratic society 

3. Emotional health 

4. Ethical and spiritual values 

5. Preservation and integration of the best values of diverse 
cultural groups 

6. Esthetic growth and expression 

7. Intellectual development 

8. Physical health. 

The committee then (and this is given in the report in detail) 
turned its attention to what means we use in attaining the objec- 
tives and in implementing them. This process led to a statement 
of the considerations that affect the degree of need for community- 
subsidized leisure-time services. We then had a list of consider- 
ations evolved from the objectives of services which provided us 
material for criteria. 

Another committee then looked at population data and data 
about communities, and worked out two separate indexes: the 
“Index of Area Characteristics,” describing those factors which 
meet the need of the normal social function; and an “Index of 
Social Problems,” which reflects the need due to psychosocial 
dysfunction. In other words, there are certain needs of all people 
and all communities which leisure-time services are intended to 
meet, and there are in addition certain social problems which 
social group work services also help to alleviate. The development 
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of the concept of the dual role of social group work services has 
greatly aided in the planning for the distribution of services. We 
no longer put a premium, for example, on the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency per se, or on the increased population per se, but look 
at a combination of factors that reflect both types of need. The 
study with its development of social planning areas and with the 
provision of agreed-upon pertinent information about all the 
areas simultaneously has provided the Group Work Council with 
one step toward planning for decentralization. 

In the “Index of Social Characteristics” are the following factors, 
each made up of several components: (1) socioeconomic status; 
(2) space; (3) stability of population; (4) individuals living alone; 
(5) children seven to seventeen; (6) young adults eighteen to twenty- 
four; and (7) population age sixty and over. 

The “Index of Social Problems” includes: (1) social maladjust- 
ment; (2) financial dependency; (3) ill health; (4) family and 
individual adjustments; (5) crowded housing; and (6) undesirable 
neighborhood conditions. 

In both indexes only data were used which could be easily 
obtained from the United States Census, or the research depart- 
ment statistics, as well as statistically proved to reflect need as 
determined by the social group workers. This process opens the 
door slightly to providing a factual base for planning. It is still 
up to agencies and to planning groups to determine, on the basis 
of knowledge about services, what services are feasible, practical, 
and will be understood and used in a community. Such things as 
availability of appropriate facilities, money, and qualified leader- 
ship, the readiness of the community to use the service, and the 
degree to which it can be expected that the objectives of the serv- 
ices may be attained, are also extremely important. We did agree, 
however, that although these factors affect planning, areas of 
greatest need have the strongest claim on leadership, facilities, 
and funds available to the community.? 

Although here we have merely touched on some of the factors 
which influence planning for decentralized social group work 

2 Ibid., p. 43. 
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services, it would seem that three elements stand out as essential 
for sound planning: 

1. Decentralized planning implies extension from a central 
source into geographical areas. The service once established may 
continue to be administered from the central source or may be 
set up on a separate administrative structure of its own, related 
to the central source as a unit or a branch. In the case of some 
agencies, decentralization means organizing a volunteer structure 
on a district basis, again constantly limiting the geographical area 
to be covered by a unit, whether it be a branch or a district organ- 
ization of volunteers. The frequent terms used are: “outpost”; 
“branch” or “unit”; “district” association; and “neighborhood” 
association. 

Inherent in the provision of leisure-time services is the con- 
cept that services should be planned to meet the changing needs 
of people. When viewing services from a planning and decentral- 
ized point of view, consideration has to be given to needs of geo- 
graphical areas simultaneously with a view toward the needs of 
individuals. Therefore, the first element is the need to look at 
geographical areas themselves from a factual point of view. 

2. The second element required, especially in larger cities on 
a more formal basis or within agencies, is a planning structure 
through which: 

a) Agencies who administer services, both public and private, 
can participate. 

b) Community representation from citizens or other groups 
can be integrated. 

c) New needs can be identified. 

d) Definite decisions regarding developments can be made and 
can hold. 

e) Progress toward meeting the needs can be made. 

The several activities of the Group Work Council of the Wel- 
fare Federation of Cleveland are examples stemming from a plan- 
ning structure. Chances of new services or new buildings being 
located in spots where the greatest need exists and of being accepted 
by the communities, and of agencies supplementing each other 
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rather than competing, are greater. Most of the agencies in the 
leisure-time field have been created prior to the creation of plan- 
ning structure. It has therefore naturally evolved that decentral- 
ization of existing agencies is the most economical, qualitative, 
and expeditious way of adapting services to changing community 
patterns and of extending services in an orderly fashion. The 
planning structure generally is part of, or closely related to, the 
central financing structure. 

g. The third element of sound planning involves the absolute 
necessity in a community of sound practice by well-trained pro- 
fessional workers where the objective is to provide program which 
reflects the changing needs of the community as well as a program 
which promotes the educational, religious, ethical, or democratic 
purposes of the particular agency. This requirement incorporates 
both sound professional practice, skilled administrative leader- 
ship, and strong lay participation. 

I believe that planning for decentralized services is essential on 
two levels: (1) within the agency; and (2) with other agencies in the 
community at large through a planning group which looks both 
at facts and at structure. Such planning requires a spirit of cooper- 
ation of agencies and community resources; intelligent use of 
creative judgment and sensitivity to the changes in a community 
and the possible resources for cooperation with facilities and 
leadership; and a much more factual body of knowledge than we 
now have regarding the need and the characteristics of people 
and communities which describe the need. Professional people 
can help at every step, but the most urgent need is for a deepening 
of practice with research as to evaluation of practice as well as 
research on the needs and general data required regarding the 
geographical areas. 
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‘io MAJOR FUNCTION of the National Conference of Social 
Work (NCSW) is to provide a dynamic educational forum for the criti- 
cal examination of basic welfare problems and issues. 

Programs of the Annual Forums are divided into two parts: (1) the 
General Sessions and the meetings of the section and common services 
committees, all of which are arranged by the NCSW Program Com- 
mittee; and (2) meetings which are arranged by the associate and special 
groups affiliated with the NCSW. 

In addition to arranging these meetings, associate and special groups 
participate in the over-all planning of the Annual Forum programs. 

In order that the NCSW may continue to provide a democratic forum 
in which all points of view are represented, it is prohibited by its Con- 
stitution from taking positions on social issues. Individuals appearing 
on Annual Forum programs speak for themselves and have no authority 
to use the name of the NCSW in any way which would imply that the 
organization has participated in or endorsed their statements or posi- 
tions. 


General Theme: Serving—Social Welfare 


SUNDAY, MAY 29 
2:45 P.M.—3:45 P.M. 


Orientation Session for Newcomers 
Lester B. Granger, past President, National Conference of Social 
Work, New York 
Ruth M. Williams, Assistant Executive Secretary, National Con- 
ference of Social Work 

Floor discussion 


8:30 P.M. 


General Session. Social Welfare in the Decade Ahead 

Invocation 
Msg. William J. Flanagan, General Director, Catholic Social Serv- 
ice of the Archdiocese of San Francisco 
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Welcome on Behalf of the City of San Francisco 
Edward J. Wren, President, Public Welfare Commission of the City 
and County of San Francisco 

Welcome on Behalf of the California Conference of Social Work 
Mrs. Sumner Spaulding, President 

Welcome on Behalf of the Bay Area Sponsoring Committee 
Selah Chamberlain, Chairman 

Presentation of National Conference of Social Work Awards 

Introduction of Mrs. Hobby by Mrs. Sumner Spaulding, President, Cali- 
fornia Conference of Social Work; member, Executive Committee 
of the National Conference of Social Work 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 
(Paper read by Charles I. Schottland, Commissioner of Social Secur- 
ity, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C.) 


MONDAY, MAY 30 
9:15 A.M.-10:45 A.M 


General Session. Segregation, Desegregation, and Integration 
Presiding: Benjamin E. Youngdahl, Dean, George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work, Washington University, St. Louis 

Introduction of members of National Conference of Social Work Pro- 
gram Committee and Committee on Combined Associate Group 
Meetings 

Brief statement about the organization and conduct of the Annual 
Forum: Joe R. Hoffer, Executive Secretary, National Conference of 
Social Work 
George S. Mitchell, Executive Director, Southern Regional Coun- 
cil, Atlanta, Ga. 


11:15 A.M.—12:45 P.M. 
Section I. Services to Individuals and Families 


The Advance of Social Casework in Its Distinctive Social Usefulness 
Presiding: Esther Lazarus, Director, Department of Public Welfare, 
Baltimore 
Grace F. Marcus, Casework Supervisior, Sheltering Arms Children’s 
Services, New York 


Section II. Services to Groups and Individuals in Groups 


The Meaning of Group Experience in the Current Scene—Eduard C. 
Lindeman Memorial Lecture 
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Presiding: Savilla Millis Simons, General Secretary, Young 
Women’s Christian Association of the U.S.A., New York 

The Meaning of Group Experience in the Current Scene 
Max Lerner, Columnist, New York Post; Professor of American 
Civilization, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 

Implications for Present Group Work Practice 
Nathan E. Cohen, Associate Dean, New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University, New York 

Floor discussion 


Section III. Services to Agencies and Communities 


GROUP MEETING 1. ORGANIZING OUR COMMUNITY RESOURCES TO PREVENT 
AND COMBAT JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
Presiding: Don Fazackerley, San Francisco News 
Felix Gentile, Executive Director, Big Brothers of America, Phila- 
delphia 
Mrs. Rollin Brown, Chairman, California State Recreation Com- 
mission, Los Angeles 
Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 2. CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SOCIAL 
SERVICES 
Presiding: Ralph Blanchard, Executive Director, Community 
Chests and Councils of America, New York 
Elizabeth Goddard, Supervisor of Staff Development, Oregon State 
Public Welfare Commission, Portland 
C. F. McNeil, Executive Director, Health and Welfare Council, 
Philadelphia 
Floor discussion 


2:00 P.M.-3:30 P.M. 


Committee on Social Research and Social Studies (joint session with 
Section I—Group Meeting 7). Services for the Aging 


Section I. Services to Individuals and Families 
Economic Security 


GROUP MEETING 1. SOCIAL CASEWORK WITH FAMILIES INVOLVING NONSUPPORT 
Presiding: Mrs. Barbara Coughlan, State Director, Nevada State 
Welfare Department, Reno 

Case Presentation 
Mrs. Mary McGlincey, Clark County Office, Department of Public 
Assistance, Vancouver, Wash. 

Willard Renken, Multnomah County Public Welfare Commission, 
Portland, Oreg. 
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Discussant: Arthur Abrahamson, Associate Professor, School of So- 
cial Work, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., Can- 
ada 

Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 2. SOCIAL CASEWORK WITH FAMILIES INVOLVING AN INCA- 
PACITATED MEMBER 
Presiding: Margaret Gourlay, Welfare Director, City Social Service 
Department, Vancouver 
Case Presentation 
Mrs. Cherrie Sevick, caseworker, San Diego County Department of 
Public Welfare, San Diego, Calif. 
Alice Costin, Maricopa County Department of Public Welfare, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Discussant: Barbara Judkins, School of Social Welfare, University 
of California, Berkeley 
Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 3. CASEWORK SERVICES WITH OLDER PEOPLE 
Presiding: Mrs. Jane McKaskle, Area Director, California State 
Department of Social Welfare, San Francisco 

Case Presentation 
Max Meyer, San Francisco Public Welfare Department, Old Age 
Assistance 
Mrs. Helen L. Keaton, caseworker, Yavapai County Department of 
Public Welfare, Prescott, Ariz. 

Discussant: Mrs. Ruby Inlow, School of Social Work, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 
Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 4. CASEWORK WITH CHILDREN IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE FAM- 

ILIES 
Presiding: Mrs. Norah Downey, Administrator, Whatcom-San 
Juan County Office, Washington State Department of Public As- 
sistance, Bellingham, Wash. 

Case Presentation 
Melvin Mann, caseworker, Marin County Welfare Department, San 
Rafael, Calif. 
Barbara Davis, caseworker, Marion County Public Welfare De- 
partment, Salem, Oreg. 
Discussant: Grace D. Reiss, Lecturer and Supervisor of Field Work, 
School of Social Work, University of Washington, Seattle 

Floor discussion 
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GROUP MEETING 5. SOCIAL CASEWORK IN A RURAL COMMUNITY 
Presiding: Ruth Smith, Public Assistance Program Supervisor, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Social Welfare, Los Angeles 

Case Presentation 
Eleanor Bateman, Senior Public Assistance Worker, Nevada State 
Welfare Department, Tonopah 
Mrs. Gail Nicholson, Child Welfare Worker, Lane County Public 
Welfare Commission, Eugene, Oreg. 
Discussant: Marjorie J. Smith, Director, School of Social Work, 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., Canada 

Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 6 (JOINT SESSION WITH SECTION III—GROUP MEETING 3). 
MEDICAL CARE FOR THE PEOPLE 


GROUP MEETING 7 (COSPONSORING GROUPS: SECTION II AND COMMITTEE ON 
SOCIAL RESEARCH AND SOCIAL STUDIES). SERVICES FOR THE AGING 
Presiding: Mrs. B. V. Low-Beer, Board of Directors, Community 
Chest of San Francisco 
Casework Calls for Group Work 
Mrs. Ruth Laverty, Social Service Director, Peabody Home, New 
York 
Group Work Calls for Casework 
Gertrude Landau, Director, William Hodson Community Center, 
New York 
The Emotional Core: 
Of the Social Relationship; Is There a Standard Pattern? 
Mrs. Helen Turner, doctoral candidate, New York School of Social 
Work, Columbia University, New York 
Of the Therapeutic Relationship: Its Inevitability 
Dr. Alvin I. Goldfarb, Chief of Neuropsychiatry, Home for Aged 
and Infirm Hebrews, New York 


Section II. Services to Groups and Individuals in Groups 


GROUP MEETING 1. THE CONTRIBUTION OF DECENTRALIZED PROGRAM TO THE 

QUALITY OF GROUP EXPERIENCE 
Presiding: Mrs. Lou B. Paine, Director of Field Operations, Camp 
Fire Girls, New York 

Planning Decentralized Program 
Florence Ray, Executive Secretary, Group Work Council, Welfare 
Federation of Cleveland 

Implications of Decentralization for Agency Policy and Workers’ Prac- 
tice 
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Bertram H. Gold, Executive Director, Jewish Centers Association, 
Los Angeles 
Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 2. GROUP WORK’S ROLE IN THE PREVENTION AND TREATMENT 
OF DELINQUENCY 
Presiding: Bertram M. Beck, Director, Special Juvenile Delin- 
quency Project, Children’s Bureau, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Group Work’s Role in Residential Care 
Fritz Redl, Chief, Laboratory of Child Research, Bethesda, Md. 
Group Work’s Role in Community Programs to Prevent and Treat 
Delinquency 
Evelio Grillo, social group worker, Juvenile Hall School, Contra 
Costa County School Department, Calif.; formerly with Oakland 
Recreation Department Delinquency Project, Oakland, Calif. 
Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 3 (JOINT SESSION WITH SECTION III—GROUP MEETING 3). 
MEDICAL CARE FOR THE PEOPLE 


GROUP MEETING 4 (JOINT SESSION WITH SECTION I-—GROUP MEETING 7). 
SERVICES FOR THE AGING 


Section III. Services to Agencies and Communities 


GROUP MEETING 1. COMMUNITY ACTION FOR THE PREVENTION OF SLUMS 
Presiding: Arthur R. Hellender, Director, CIO Community Serv- 
ices of Northern California, San Francisco 
James C. Downs, Jr., Housing and Redevelopment Coordinator, 
City of Chicago 
Mrs. Catherine Bauer Wurster, Vice President, National Housing 
Conference, Berkeley, Calif. 

Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 2. WHAT CAN SOCIAL WORK DO TO HELP OUR SCHOOLS MEET 
THE PROBLEMS OF DESEGREGATION? 
Presiding: Benjamin E. Youngdahl, Dean, George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work, Washington University, St. Louis 
Margaret W. Ryan, Texas Research League, Austin 
M. Leo Bohanon, Executive Director, Urban League of St. Louis 
Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 3 (COSPONSORING GROUPS: SECTION I AND SECTION II). MEDI- 
CAL CARE FOR THE PEOPLE 
Presiding: Edward S. Rogers, M.D., Professor of Public Health and 
Medical Administration, University of California, Berkeley 
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Panel: Winslow Carlton, Chairman of the Board, Group Health In- 
surance, Inc., New York; Martin Cherry, New York Life Insurance 
Company, Oakland, Calif.; Harold D. Chope, M.D., Director of 
Health and Welfare, San Mateo County, Calif.; Clifford Keene, 
M.D., Medical Director, Kaiser Foundation, Oakland, Calif.; Mar- 
shall Kuhn, Assistant Director of Enrollment, California Physi- 
cians’ Service, San Francisco; Edward Liston, M.D., Palo Alto 
Clinic, Palo Alto, Calif.; J. Philo Nelson, Executive Director, Hos- 
pital Service of California, Oakland, Calif.; Resources consultant, 
Charles R. Gardipee, Assistant Professor of Preventive Medicine, 
Stanford University School of Medicine, San Francisco 


4:00 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 


Committee on Planning Meetings in Social Welfare. Making the Most 
of Meetings 
Presiding: Fred DelliQuadri, Director, Division for Children and 
Youth, Wisconsin State Department of Public Welfare, Madison 
Dynamics of People in Meetings 
Warren Schmidt, Director, University Extension, University of 
California at Los Angeles 
Floor discussion 


Committee on Public Relations. Dispelling the “Client” Myth 
Presiding: Raymond W. Houston, New York State Commissioner 
of Social Welfare, Albany 
Walter G. Barlow, Vice President, Opinion Research Corporation, 
Princeton, N.]J. 

Henry Weber, Director, Public Relations Division, Community 
Chests and Councils of America, New York 
Floor discussion 


Committee on Social Research and Social Studies 


GROUP MEETING 1 (COSPONSORING GROUPS: SECTION I AND SECTION II). THE 

ROLE OF RESEARCH IN PLANNING COMMUNITY SERVICES FOR THE AGED 
Presiding: Ollie A. Randall, Consultant on Services for the Aged, 
Community Service Society, New York 

Reactions of Older Clients to Short-Term Counseling: a Follow-up 
Study of an Experimental Adult Counseling Center 
(Paper prepared jointly by Carol F. Creedon, Associate Director; 
Bernard Kutner, Director, Studies in Gerontology, Cornell Uni- 
versity, New York; and Alice M. Togo, Research Assistant, Cornell 
University Medical College, New York) 
Discussants: Florence E. Vickery, Executive Director, San Francisco 
Senior Center; Emily M. Wooley, Counselor, San Francisco Senior 
Center (one paper written jointly) 

Floor discussion 
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GROUP MEETING 2. DETERMINING UNIT COSTS FOR ADOPTION AND FOSTER 

HOME PLACEMENTS 
Presiding: Spencer H. Crookes, State Director, Washington Chil- 
dren’s Home Society, Seattle 

Child-placing Costs and Work-unit Analysis 
Edward E. Schwartz, Chief, Program Analysis Branch, Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Discussant: Clyde S. Pritchard, Executive Secretary, Children’s 
Bureau of Los Angeles 

Floor discussion 


Section I. Services to Individuals and Families (joint session with Com- 
mittee on Social Research and Social Studies—Group Meeting 1) 
The Role of Research in Planning Community Services for the Aged 


Section II. Services to Groups and Individuals in Groups (joint session 
with Committee on Social Research and Social Studies—Group Meet- 
ing 1) 

The Role of Research in Planning Community Services for the Aged 


8:30 P.M. 


General Session. The Dynamics of Social Work 
Presiding: Lucile Kennedy,Third Vice President, National Con- 
ference of Social Work; Chief, Division of Child Welfare, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Social Welfare, Sacramento 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, Madison, Wis.; President, National Conference 
of Social Work 


10:00 P.M. 


National Conference of Social Work Reception 


TUESDAY, MAY 31 
Q:15 A.M.-10:45 A.M. 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Relationships with Other Fields 
and Professions 
Presiding: Mrs. Catherine Bauer Wurster, Department of City and 
Regional Planning, University of California, Berkeley 
The Developer Views Community Needs and Services 
Earl Smith, President, National Association of Home Builders, 
San Francisco 
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Community Planning and Human Needs 
Francis Violich, acting chairman, Department of City and Regional 
Planning, University of California, Berkeley 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Migration of Population as a 

Feature of Our National Culture 
Presiding: Dorothy B. de la Pole, Executive Secretary, Travelers 
Aid Society, Los Angeles 

Migration of People—Its Size, Nature, Causes 
Ewan Clague, Special Assistant to the Secretary, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
Discussion leader: Margaret Creech, Director, Department of In- 
formation and Studies, National Travelers Aid Association, New 
York 

Floor discussion 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Recruitment—the Job in the Local 

Community 
Presiding: Margaret E. Adams, Assistant Executive Secretary, 
American Association of Social Workers, New York 

Success Stories from Community Recruitment Programs 
Mrs. Charlotte Sabat, member, Recruitment Committee, Kansas 
City Chapter, AASW 

Next Steps in Recruitment 
Fedele F. Fauri, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; President, 
Council on Social Work Education 
Discussion leaders for work groups: Edith Balmford; Mrs. Frances 
Goodall; Sister Mary Immaculata; Mrs. Gates A. Davis; Margaret 
Murray; Ann Elizabeth Neely; Leah E. Parker; Lora Lee Peder- 
son; Gladys Ryland; Wilma Walker. 
Recorders from small groups chosen at the meeting. 

Floor discussion 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. How Can Field Service Be Most 

Effective in Strengthening Local Services? 
Presiding: Mrs. Sumner Spaulding, Los Angeles, President, Cali- 
fornia, State Conference of Social Work; former chairman, Field 
Service Cooperation Committee, National Social Welfare Assembly 
Panel: Chester L. Bower, Executive Secretary, Community Council 
of Houston, Houston, Texas; Raymond W. Houston, Commis- 
sioner, New York State Department of Social Welfare, Albany; 
Arthur H. Kruse, General Secretary, Family Service Association, 
Cleveland; Mrs. Lou B. Paine, Director of Field Operations, Camp 
Fire Girls, New York; Mrs. James H. Crase, Petaluma, Calif. 
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Discussant: William Cuthertson, American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation, San Francisco 
Summarizer: Mrs. Louise N. Mumm, Staff Consultant, National 
Social Welfare Assembly, New York 

Floor discussion 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. What the Community Can Do to 
Secure Adequate Public Assistance 
Presiding: Mrs. Virginia S. Ferguson, Executive Secretary, Family 
and Child Welfare Council, Council of Social Agencies, Columbus, 
Ohio 
C. F. McNeil, Executive Director, Health and Welfare Council, 
Philadelphia 
Discussants: Jay L. Roney, Director, Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C.; 
Fern M. Colborn, Secretary, Social Education and Action, National 
Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, New York 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. What Is a Sound Immigration 
Policy? 
Presiding: Edward J. Ennis, chairman, Board of Directors, Ameri- 
can Immigration Conference, New York 


J. Campbell Bruce, San Francisco Chronicle; author, The Golden | 


Door 
William S. Bernard, Director, American Federation of Interna- 
tional Institutes, New York 
Arthur Greenleigh, International Director, United HIAS Service, 
New York 

Floor discussion 


11:15 A.M.-12:45 P.M. 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Relationships with Other Fields 
and Professions 
Presiding: Mrs. Catherine Bauer Wurster, Department of City and 
Regional Planning, University of California, Berkeley 
Discussion leader: John H. Moore, Executive Director, United 
Community Defense Services, New York 
Panel: Allen L. Chickering, Jr., attorney, San Francisco; former 
chairman of the Board, National Travelers Aid Association; John 
McDowell, Executive Director, National Federation of Settlements 
and Neighborhood Centers, New York; Charles Mitchell, Director, 
Division of Mental Health, Texas State Department of Health, 
Austin; Earl Smith, San Francisco; Francis Violich, Berkeley, Calif. 
Floor discussion 
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Combined Associate Group Meeting. Migration of Population as a 
Feature of Our National Culture. 
Presiding: Dorothy B. de la Pole, Executive Secretary, Travelers 
Aid Society, Los Angeles 
Legal Implications of Population Movement from the Standpoint of 
State and Local Government 
Jacobus tenBroeck, Berkeley, member, California State Board of 
Social Welfare 
Discussion leader: Margaret Creech, Director, Department of In- 
formation and Studies, National Travelers Aid Association, New 
York 
Floor discussion 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Recruitment—the Job in the Local 
Community (continuation of meeting on the same subject scheduled 
at 9:15 A.M.) 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. How Can Field Service Be Most 
Effective in Strengthening Local Services? (continuation of meeting on 
the same subject scheduled at 9:15 A.M.) 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. What the Community Can Do to 

Secure Adequate Public Assistance (continuation of the meeting on the 

same subject.) 
Panel chairman: Violet M. Sieder, Professor of Social Work, New 
York School of Social Work, Columbia University, New York 
Panel: Andrew W. L. Brown, Director, Community Services, In- 
ternational U.A.W.-C.1.0., Detroit; William H. Ireland, Execu- 
tive Director, Health and Welfare Council, Seattle; Wilfrid M. 
Calnan, Executive Director, Houston-Harris County Board of 
Public Welfare, Houston, Texas; Stuart Perkins, Director, Family 
Service Agency, Sacramento, Calif. 

Floor discussion 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 1 
9:15 A.M.-10:45 A.M. 


General Session. The Guaranteed Annual Wage in a Free Economy 
Presiding: Arthur J. Altmeyer, President, National Conference of 
Social Work 
Brendan Sexton, Director of Education, United Automobile, Air- 
craft, and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, C.I.O., 
Detroit 
Alexander Heron, Vice President, Crown Zellerbach Corp., San 
Francisco 
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11:15 A.M.-12:45 P.M. 


Committee on Social Research and Social Studies (joint session with 
Section I—Group Meeting 11). Services for the Aging 


Section I. Services to Individuals and Families 
Segregation, Desegregation and Integration 


GROUP MEETING 1. PUBLIC EDUCATION 1955: FROM SEGREGATION TO INTE- 

GRATION 
Irene Osborne, Washington Representative, Community Relations 
Program, American Friends Service Committee, Washington, D.C. 
Oscar Cohen, Director, National Program Division, Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B'rith, New York 
Franklin Williams, National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, Berkeley, Calif. 

Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 2. JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: ACHIEVING INTEGRATION BE- 
TWEEN THE DELINQUENT YOUTH AND HIS COMMUNITY 
Presiding: Heman G. Stark, Director, California Youth Authority, 
Sacramento 
Abraham G. Novick, Superintendent, New York State Training 
School for Girls, Hudson, N.Y. 
Discussant: Roy Votaw, Deputy Director, Field Services, California 
Youth Authority, Sacramento 
Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 3. HEALTH AND ILLNESS: THE DYNAMICS OF FAMILY INTER- 
ACTION 
Presiding: Chauncey A. Alexander, Social Work Administrator, 
Work Classification Unit, Los Angeles County Heart Association 
Mrs. Mildred Faris, Chief Social Worker, Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka 
Discussants: Gladys Ryland, Professor of Group Work, School of 
Social Work, Tulane University, New Orleans; Mrs. Lois Sentman 
Pettit, social worker, Spring Grove State Hospital, Baltimore 


GROUP MEETING 4. NEW AMERICANS: FROM ISOLATION TO INTEGRATION 
Presiding: Lloyd Dinkelspiel, Chairman, Board of Trustees, Stan- 
ford University 
Mrs. Beatrice Behrman, Director of Settlement and Community 
Services, United HIAS Service, New York 
Discussant: Florence Cassidy, Nationality Department, United 
Community Services, Detroit 
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GROUP MEETING 5. SOCIAL AGENCY PRACTICES: ACHIEVING DESEGREGATION 
IN CASE LOADS AND ASSIGNMENTS 
Presiding: Donald S. Howard, Dean, School of Social Welfare, 
University of California at Los Angeles 
Esther Taylor, Executive, Louisville Family Service Organization 
Discussants: Edwin O. Berry, Executive Secretary, Urban League 
of Portland, Portland, Oreg.; Margaret Barbee, Director, Shelter- 
ing Arms Society, New York; Ten Broeck Williamson, Area Pro- 
gram Officer, Bureau of Indian Affairs, U.S. Department of the In- 
terior, Sacramento, Calif. 


GROUP MEETING 6. PUBLIC HOUSING MOVEMENT TOWARD DESEGREGATION 
AND INTEGRATION ; 
Presiding: Edward Howden, Director, San Francisco Council for 
Civic Unity 
Fern Colborn, Secretary, Social Education and Action, National 
Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, New York 
Discussant: Clarence Johnson 
Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 7. THE REINTEGRATION OF THE JUVENILE DELINQUENT 
AND YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS INTO THE LAW-ABIDING COMMUNITY 
Presiding: Esther Lazarus, Director, Department of Public Welfare, 
Baltimore 
Bertram M. Beck, Director, Special Juvenile Delinquency Project, 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D.C. 


GROUP MEETING 8. THE AMERICAN INDIAN AS A CITIZEN 
Presiding: Charles de Young Elkus, San Francisco 
D’Arcy McNickle, Director, American Indian Development, Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians, Denver 
Discussants: Dorothy de la Pole, Executive Secretary, Travelers Aid 
Society, Los Angeles; Frank Quinn, Indian Affairs Field Worker, 
American Friends Service Committee, San Francisco 

Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 9. THE HANDICAPPED PERSON: OVERCOMING HIS SENSE OF 

BEING DIFFERENT AND SET APART IN THE COMMUNITY 
Panel chairman: Lester Breslow, M.D., Chief, Bureau of Chronic 
Diseases, California Department of Public Health, Sacramento 
Panel: Roger Cumming, Director, Social Work Service, Department 
of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans Administration, Washington, 
D.C.; Dr. Herman Kabat, Rehabilitation Department, Maimonides 
Hospital, San Francisco; Louis S. Levine, Director, Department of 
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Psychology, San Francisco State College; Mrs. Alina Drake, Medical 
Social Consultant, California State Department of Public Health, 
Berkeley 

Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 10. THE MIGRATORY WORKER AND HIS FAMILY: IS INTE- 
GRATION INTO THE COMMUNITY POSSIBLE? 
Presiding: Mrs. Leslie Ganyard, Executive Director, Rosenberg 
Foundation, San Francisco 
Joseph H. Douglass, Special Representative of the Secretary, As- 
sistant to the Assistant Secretary, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Discussants: Rev. Dean S. Collins, Western Regional Director, Min- 
istry of Migrants, Division of Home Missions, National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., New York; Mrs. I. H. Teilman, 
Chairman, Fresno County Coordinating Council, Selma, Calif. 
Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 11 (COSPONSORING GROUPS: SECTION II AND COMMITTEE 
ON SOCIAL RESEARCH AND SOCIAL STUDIES). SERVICES FOR THE AGING 
Presiding: Mrs. Clarke C. Wheeler, Chairman, Committee on 
Aging, California Conference of Social Work 
Planning for and Getting What Older People Want and Need 
In Texas: 
Maurine Currin, Medical Welfare Consultant, Texas State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Austin 
In California: 
Mrs. Margaret Gordon, Associate Research Director, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of California, Berkeley 
In Rural Areas of New York State: 
Lowell Iberg, Associate Executive Director, New York State Char- 
ities Aid Association, New York 
Discussant: Israel Smith, Social Planning Consultant, Community 
Chest of San Francisco 


Section II. Services to Groups and Individuals in Groups 


GROUP MEETING 1. THE CONTRIBUTION OF GROUP WORK IN RACIAL INTE- 
GRATION 
Presiding: Gertrude Wilson, Professor of Social Welfare, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 
Dorothy Height, Leadership Services, National Board, Young 
Women’s Christian Association of the U.S.A., New York 
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Discussant: Carl L. Obenauf, Executive Director, Grace Hill House, 
St. Louis 


Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 2. CAMPING AS A TOOL IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


Presiding: Esther Bristol, member, Executive Board, Southern 
California Camping Association; former Director, Camp Depart- 
ment, Girl Scouts, Los Angeles Council 

Howard C. Gibbs, Assistant Director, Program and Personnel 
Service, Boys’ Clubs of America, New York 

Panel Moderator: Mrs. Richard Beckhard, Director of Camping, 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., New York; Chairman, Committee on 
Camping, National Social Welfare Assembly, New York 

Panel: Milton L. Goldberg, Executive Director, Jewish Big 
Brothers Association, Los Angeles; Jack Stumpf, Consultant, Edu- 
cation-Recreation Division, Health and Welfare Council, Phila- 
delphia; Fritz Redl, National Institutes of Mental Health, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Louis Blumenthal, Executive Director, San Francisco 
Jewish Community Center; Robert McBride, Assistant Professor 
of Recreation, San Francisco State College 


Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 3. GROUP WORK SERVICES TO MIGRANTS 


Presiding: Helen Phelan, Watsonville, Calif. 


The Citizen’s Role in Community Planning for Group Services 


Mrs. Hubert Wyckoff, Watsonville, Calif.; lay member, Gover- 
nor’s Advisory Committee on Children and Youth 


Projects of the Girl Scouts in Colorado and in the San Joaquin Valley, 
California 


Rebekah L. Taft, National Staff Member, Migrant Project, Region 
VIII, Denver, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A.; Grace Maxwell, Coordina- 
tor for Special Field Projects, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 


Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 4 (JOINT SESSION WITH SECTION I—GROUP MEETING 11). 
SERVICES FOR THE AGING 


Section III, Services to Agencies and Communities 


GROUP MEETING 1, U.S. CONTRIBUTION TO INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE, IS IT ENOUGH? 


Presiding: Robert E. Bondy, Director, National Social Welfare 
Assembly, New York 
Charles I. Schottland, Commissioner of Social Security, U.S. De- 
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partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Melvin A. Glasser, Assistant to the President, National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, New York 
Jane Hoey, Director of Social Research, National Tuberculosis 
Association, New York 

Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 2. TOTAL HEALTH EDUCATION FOR THE COMMUNITY 
Presiding: Edward D. Greenwood, M.D., Consultant to Agencies, 
Institutions and Schools, Menninger Foundation, Topeka 
Philip E. Ryan, Executive Director, National Health Council, 
New York 
Florence R. MacNeill, Medical Consultant, Hennepin County 
Welfare Board, Minneapolis 

Floor discussion 


2:00 P.M.—3:30 P.M. 


Committee on Planning Meetings in Social Welfare. Making the Most 
of Meetings 
Presiding: Mrs. Richard Beckhard, Director, Camping Division, 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., New York 
Gordon A. Hearn, Associate Professor, School of Social Welfare, 
University of California, Berkeley 
Panel: Melvin A. Glasser, Assistant to the President, National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, New York; Nathan Sloate, 
Chief of Social Service, California Department of Mental Hygiene; 
Mrs. George H. Abbot, Dallas; Raymond Gordon, President of 
Colorado Conference of Social Welfare, Denver 
Work Group Leaders: Morris Hursh, Commissioner, Minnesota 
Department of Public Welfare; Dr. George T. Palmer, Training 
Officer, Division of Administration, California Department of 
Public Health; Mrs. Rollin Brown, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Los Angeles; Louis Kuplan, Executive Secretary, 
Interdepartmental Coordinating Committee on Aging, Sacramento, 
Calif. 


Committee on Public Relations. Today’s Issues—the Task in Public 
Relations 
Presiding: Gordon E. Brown, Director of Public Information, New 
York State Charities Aid Association, New York 
Wayne Vasey, Dean, Graduate School of Social Work, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Discussants: Ronald H. Born, Director of Public Welfare, City 
and County of San Francisco; James H. Scull, Director of Public 
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Relations, Family Service Association of America, New York; 
Clare M. Tousley, Consultant, Department of Public Interest, 
Community Service Society, New York 

Floor discussion 


Committee on Social Research and Social Studies 


GROUP MEETING 1. THE ABSENT FATHER IN THE ADC PROGRAM 
Presiding: Elisabeth R. Frank, Director, Research Department, 
Welfare Planning Council, Los Angeles Region 

California Study of Support of ADC Children by Absent Fathers 
Philip Keller, Chief, Bureau of Research and Statistics, California 
Department of Social Welfare, Sacramento. 

Social Factors Affecting Support by Absent Fathers 
Maurine McKeany, Associate Professor and Supervisor of Field 
Work, School of Social Welfare, University of California, Berkeley 

Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 2. SOCIOCULTURAL FACTORS IN PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 
Presiding: Henry S. Maas, Associate Professor, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 

Social Class and the Treatment of Neurotics 
August B. Hollingshead, Professor, Department of Sociology, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

Sociocultural Factors in Children’s Psychiatric Clinics 
Herman D. Stein, Lecturer in Social Work, New York School of 
Social Work, Columbia University, New York 
Discussant: Jurgen Ruesch, M.D., Associate Professor of Psychiatry, 
School of Medicine, University of California, San Francisco 


GROUP MEETING 3. RESEARCH IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
Presiding: Genevieve W. Carter, Director, Program Division, Wel- 
fare Federation of Los Angeles Area 

Poverty and Social Disorganization as Factors in Juvenile Delinquency 
Paper prepared jointly by Bernard Lander, Associate Professor of 
Sociology, Hunter College, New York; and Helen L. Witmer, 
Director, Division of Research, Children’s Bureau, Social Security 
Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 
Discussant: Ernest Greenwood, Associate Professor, School of Social 
Welfare, University of California, Berkeley 

Floor discussion 


Section I. Service to Individuals and Families (joint session with Section 


I!) 


Economic Security—Accomplishments and Further Needs 
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Section II, Service to Groups and Individuals in Groups (Cosponsoring 
Groups: Section I and Section III) 


Economic Security—Accomplishments and Further Needs 
Presiding: Jane Hoey, Director of Social Research, National Tuber- 
culosis Association, New York 

The Contribution of the Social Security Program to Social Welfare 
Charles I. Schottland, Commissioner of Social Security, U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Gaps in Provision for Economic Security 
Nelson Cruikshank, Director of Social Insurance Activities, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

Floor discussion 


Section III. Service to Agencies and Communities (Joint session with 
Section IT) 
Economic Security—Accomplishments and Further Needs 


4:00 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 


National Conference of Social Work. After Talk—What? 
Moderator: Melvin A. Glasser, Special Assistant to the President, 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, New York 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, Madison, Wis.; President, National Conference 
of Social Work; Joseph P. Anderson, Executive Secretary, Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers, New York; Jane M. Hoey, 
Director of Social Research, National Tuberculosis Association, 
New York; and others. 


8:30 P.M. 


General Session. The Impact of International Tensions on People 
Presiding: Lester B. Granger, Executive Director, National Urban 
League, New York; chairman, U.S. Committee of the International 
Conference of Social Work 
Edward Corsi; former Consultant on Immigration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D.C. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 2 
9:15 A.M.-10:45 A.M. 


Combined Associate Group meeting. Relationships with Other Fields 
and Professions 
Presiding: Clark Blackburn, General Secretary, Family Service 
Association of America, New York 
Commentator: Wayne Vasey, Dean, School of Social Work, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N.]. 
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Panel: Canon Edward E. Ferguson, Department of Christian 
Social Relations, Diocese of California, San Francisco; John L. 
Roberts, Coordinator of Child Welfare, San Francisco Unified 
School District; James Walker, District Supervisor, Bureau of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, Fresno, Calif. 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Migration of Population as a 
Feature of Our National Culture 
Presiding: Dorothy B. de la Pole, Executive Secretary, Travelers 
Aid Society of Los Angeles 
The Effect on People of Moving to a New Community 
Robert E. Bondy, Director, National Social Welfare Assembly, 
New York 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. New Cites for Old 
Presiding and Moderator: Mrs. Dorothy Gazzolo, Associate Direc- 
tor, National Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 
Chicago 

The Old City 
Martin Meyerson, Research Director, American Council to Im- 
prove Our Neighborhoods, New York 

Help for the New City from Washington 
Paul Opperman, Director, San Francisco Department of City 
Planning 

Citizens to the Rescue of the Old City 
Mrs, Julia Abrahamson, Executive Director, Hyde Park-Kenwood 
Community Conference, Chicago 

Success Story of the Integrated Approach 
C. F. McNeil, Executive Director, Health and Welfare Council, 
Philadelphia 

The New City—Sacramento’s Plan. 
Joseph Bill, Executive Director, Redevelopment Agency of Sacra- 
mento, Sacramento, Calif. 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Trends in Citizen Participation 
Presiding: Mrs. Donald W. Pierpont, Avon, Conn.; board member, 
Episcopal Service for Youth 

Volunteers in Public Welfare Services 
Marjorie R. Thaxter, Supervisor of Volunteers, Department of 
Public Welfare, District of Columbia 

Youth as Volunteers in San Francisco 
Mrs. Hilda Penn, Director, Volunteer Bureau of San Francisco 
Youth participants: Don Malvestiti, President, Youth Assembly of 
the San Francisco Youth Association, San Francisco; Carolyn Wat- 
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son, Neighborhood Center Volunteers, San Francisco; Marlene 
Peterson, Hospital Service Volunteers, San Francisco 
Floor discussion 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Social Work Education—a Shared 
Responsibility 
Presiding: Richardson L. Rice, Executive Director, New England 
Home for Little Wanderers, Boston 
Mrs. Clarence Chichester, board member, Children’s Home Society 
of California 
Frederick I. Daniels, Executive Director, Brooklyn Bureau of Social 
Service and Children’s Aid Society, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Arlien Johnson, Dean, School of Social Work, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles 
Discussion leaders: Leah Parker, Director, Local Personnel Divi- 
sion, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., New York; Joseph H. Reid, Execu- 
tive Director, Child Welfare League of America, New York; Peter 
Sandi, Director of Casework, International Institute, San Francisco; 
Harleigh B. Trecker, Dean, School of Social Work, University of 
Connecticut, Hartford 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Using Cultural Backgrounds Con- 

structively in Helping People 
Presiding: Annie Clo Watson, Executive Director, International 
Institute, San Francisco 

Culture and Acculturation—Concepts Relevant to Social Welfare 
George M. Foster, Visiting Professor of Anthropology and Lecturer 
in Public Health, University of California, Berkeley 
Discussant: Mrs. Ruby S. Inlow, Professor of Social Work, Grad- 
uate School of Social Work, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 

Floor discussion 


11:15 A.M.-12:45 P.M. 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Relationships with Other Fields 
and Professions 
Presiding: Clark Blackburn, General Secretary, Family Service 
Association of America, New York 
Commentator: Wayne Vasey, Dean, School of Social Work, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N.]. 
Panel: Sarabelle McCleery, Head Social Worker, Edgewood, San 
Francisco; Lillian Wurzel, Supervisor of Social Services, Contra 
Costa Hospital, Martinez, Calif.; Betty Presley, County Director, 
California State Department of Social Welfare, Marin Co., Calif. 
Floor discussion 
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Combined Associate Group Meeting. Migration of Population as a 
Feature of Our National Culture 
Presiding: Dorothy B. de la Pole, Executive Secretary, Travelers Aid 
Society, Los Angeles 
The Community’s Responsibility for Meeting the Needs of New Popu- 
lation in the Large, Growing City 
Edwin Howell, City Manager, Richmond, Calif. 
The Community’s Responsibility for Meeting the Needs of New Popu- 
lation in the Small, Newborn Community 
Dr. James B. French, Mayor, Henderson, Nev. 
The Special Responsibility of Health and Welfare Agencies 
Donald Adams Clarke, Western Field Representative, United Com- 
munity Defense Services, San Jose, Calif. 
Discussion leader: Margaret Creech, Director, Department of In- 
formation and Studies, National Travelers Aid Association, New 
York 
Floor discussion 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Wiping Out Areas of Ignorance 
in Slum Rebuilding 
Studies That Seek to Define Relationship of Housing to Mental and 
Physical Health 
James W. McCreary, Regional Economist, Region VI, Office of the 
Administrator, Housing and Home Finance Agency, San Francisco 
Studies Bearing on Relation between Social Work and Urban Rebuild- 
ing 
Donald L. Foley, Lecturer in City and Regional Planning, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Trends in Citizen Participation 
Presiding: Mrs. Donald W. Pierpont, Avon, Conn.; board member, 
Episcopal Service for Youth 
Mrs. Rollin Brown, Chairman, California State Recreation Com- 
mission, Los Angeles 

Floor discussion 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Social Work Education—a Shared 
Responsibility (continuation of a meeting scheduled at 9:15 A.M.) 


Combined Associate Group Meeting. Using Cultural Backgrounds Con- 
structively in Helping People 
Panel chairman and discussion leader: Irving R. Newman, Execu- 
tive Director, Marin Jewish Community Center, San Rafael, Calif. 
Panel: Marjorie Montelius, Lecturer and Field Consultant in Social 
Welfare, University of California, Berkeley; Mabel B. Kempf, 
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psychiatric social worker, Child Guidance Service, Unified School 
District, San Francisco; Mrs. Georgia T. Bardizian, caseworker, 
International Institute, San Francisco; Faustina Solis, psychiatric 
social worker, Pacific State Hospital, Spadra, Calif.; Joe P. Mal- 
donado, Executive Secretary, Harbor Area Welfare Planning Coun- 
cil, San Pedro, Calif. 

Floor discussion 


FRIDAY, JUNE 3 
Q:15 A.M.-10:45 A.M. 


Section I. Services to Individuals and Families 
Segregation, Desegregation and Integration—Eduard C. Lindeman 
Memorial Lecture 
Presiding: Grace Marcus, Casework Supervisor, Sheltering Arms, 
Children’s Services, New York 
Social Change, Social Relations and Social Work 
Ira De A. Reid, Chairman, Department of Sociology, Haverford 
College, Haverford, Pa. 
Floor discussion 


Section II. Services to Groups and Individuals in Groups 
Reexamination of Practice in the Light of Current Trends—the Mean- 
ing of Group Experience as Reflected in Section II Meetings 
Presiding: Gladys Ryland, Professor of Social Group Work, School 
of Social Work, Tulane University, New Orleans 
Reexamination of Practice in the Light of Current Trends 
Clara Kaiser, Professor of Social Work, New York School of Social 
Work, Columbia University, New York 
Group Experience in the Current Scene as Reflected in Section II Meet- 
ings 
Paul Simon, Associate Professor, School of Social Work, University 
of Illinois, Chicago 
Floor discussion 


Section III. Services to Agencies and Communities 


GROUP MEETING 1. THE ROLE OF WELFARE COUNCILS IN TOTAL COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION AND PLANNING 
Presiding: Seaton W. Manning, Executive Secretary, San Francisco 
Urban League 
Rudolph Danstedt, Executive Director, Social Planning Council, 
St. Louis 
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Arnold Callan, Director of Education, U.A.W.-C.1.0., Region 6, 
Oakland, Calif. 
Floor discussion 


GROUP MEETING 2. AUTOMATION: A CHALLENGE TO SOCIAL WORK 
Presiding: Arlien Johnson, Dean, School of Social Work, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles 
Stanley H. Ruttenberg, Director of Education and Research, C.I.O., 
Washington, D.C. 

John B. Shallenberger, formerly Manager, Institute Relations, 
Stanford Research Institute, Calif. 
Floor discussion 


11:15 A.M.-12:45 P.M. 


General Session. 
Presiding: Arthur J. Altmeyer, President, National Conference of 
Social Work 
Report of 1955, Nominations Committee 
How to Solve, Resolve, and Absolve 
T. V. Smith, Maxwell Professor of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Introduction of 1956 President of the National Conference of Social 
Work 


Appendix B: Business Organization 
of the Conference for 1955 


im NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL Work is a voluntary 
association of individual and organizational members who have joined 
the Conference to promote and share in discussion of the problems and 
methods identified with the field of social work and immediately re- 
lated fields. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
AND ASSOCIATE GROUPS 


NCSW OFFICERS 


President: Arthur Altmeyer, Madison, Wis. 

First Vice President: Sidney Hollander, Baltimore 

Second Vice President: Phyllis Osborn, Chicago 

Third Vice President: Lucile Kennedy, Sacramento, Calif. 
Secretary: Saul Bernstein, Boston 

Treasurer: Arch Mandel, New York 

Past President: Brooks Potter, Boston 

Executive Secretary: Joe R. Hoffer, Columbus, Ohio 


NCSW EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Ex-officio: Arthur Altmeyer, President; Sidney Hollander, First Vice 
President; Phyllis Osborn, Second Vice President; Lucile Kennedy, 
Third Vice President; Saul Bernstein, Secretary; Arch Mandel, Treas- 
urer; Brooks Potter, Past President; Joe R. Hoffer, Executive Secretary 

Term expiring 1955: Frederick I. Daniels, Brooklyn, N.Y.; F. F. Fauri, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Louis B. Seltzer, Cleveland; Mrs. Sumner Spaulding, 
Los Angeles; Bessie Touzel, Toronto, Canada; Mrs. Louise Briscoe 
Trigg, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

Term expiring 1956: Frank T. Flynn, Chicago; Anne E. Geddes, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Maxwell Hahn, New York; Mrs. John Mason Moore, 
Indianapolis; Sanford Solender, New York; Wayne Vasey, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.; Morris Zelditch, New York 
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Term expiring 1957: Victor D. Carlson, Denver; Franz Goldmann, 
M.D., Boston; Maurice O. Hunt, Baltimore; Laurin Hyde, New York; 
David H. Keppel, Hartford, Conn.; Alonzo G. Moron, Hampton, Va.; 
Mrs. Russell Swiler, Gates Mills, Ohio 


NCSW COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Chairman: Milton Chernin, Berkeley, Calif. 

Term expiring 1955: Richard Chappell, Macon, Ga.; Milton Cher- 
nin, Berkeley, Calif.; Rudolph Danstedt, St. Louis; Katharine Jocher, 
Chapel Hill, N.C.; John McDowell, New York; Benjamin E. Mays, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Sybil F. Mullins, San Jose, Calif. 

Term expiring 1956: Mary E. Blake, Minneapolis; Mamie E. Davis, 
New York; Rudolph N. Evjen, Oklahoma City; Rabbi Herbert A. 
Friedman, Milwaukee; Guy R. Justis, Denver; W. T. McCullough, Phil- 
adelphia; Dorothy M. McKay, Washington, D.C. 

Term expiring 1957: James Brindle, Detroit; R. E. G. Davis, Ottawa, 
Canada; Mary K. Guiney, Detroit; Ray Johns, Boston; Arthur Mandel- 
baum, Topeka; Mrs. Alpha Larsen Pepper, Hartsdale, N.Y.; Mrs. Susan 
Pettiss, New York 


NCSW SECTION COMMITTEES 


SECTION I. SERVICES TO INDIVIDUALS AND FAMILIES 


Chairman: Esther Lazarus, Baltimore 

Vice Chairman: Spencer H. Crookes, Seattle 

Term expiring 1955: Franz Alexander, M.D., Chicago; Eileen 
Blackey, Washington, D.C.; Harry L. Eastman, Cleveland; Neota Lar- 
son, Baltimore; Robert Morris, New York; Ollie Randall, New York; 
Marjorie J. Smith, Vancouver, Canada 

Term expiring 1956: Aleta Brownlee, Washington, D.C.; Jules V. 
Coleman, M.D., New Haven, Conn.; Martha Moscrop, Vancouver, Can- 
ada; Dorothy D. Mueller, Cincinnati 

Term expiring 1957: Chauncey A. Alexander, Los Angeles; Mary 
Hester, St. Louis; Jeanette Regensburg, New York; Samuel M. Wishik, 
M.D., Pittsburgh 


SECTION II. SERVICES TO GROUPS AND INDIVIDUALS IN GROUPS 


Chairman: Savilla M. Simons, New York 

Vice Chairman: Paul Simon, Urbana, III. 

Term expiring 1955: Esther Bristol, Los Angeles; Martin Gula, 
Washington, D.C.; Howard Gustafson, Indianapolis; Irene M. Josselyn, 
M.D., Chicago; Helen Rowe, New York; Simon Slavin, New York 

Term expiring 1956: Jerome Kaplan, Minneapolis; Mrs. Alfred 
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Mudge, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Ruby Pernell, Minneapolis; Norman Polan- 
sky, Stockbridge, Mass. 

Term expiring 1957: Dorothy Jones, Columbus, Ohio; Elizabeth S. 
Magee, Cleveland; Gladys Ryland, New Orleans; Anne B. Zaloha, Hon- 
olulu 


SECTION III, SERVICES TO AGENCIES AND COMMUNITIES 


Chairman: Leo Perlis, New York 

Vice Chairman: Wayne McMillen, Chicago 

Term expiring 1955: Dorothy B. Ferebee, Washington, D.C.; Eliza- 
beth Goddard, Portland, Oreg.; Edward D. Greenwood, M.D., To- 
peka; Amy Leigh, Victoria, Canada 

Term expiring 1956: Dean A. Clark, M.D., Boston; Seaton W. Man- 
ning, San Francisco; Roger Marier, Montreal, Canada; Edward S. Rog- 
ers, M.D., Berkeley, Calif. 

Term expiring 1957: Werner W. Boehm, Minneapolis; Beatrice L. 
Erickson, Juneau, Alaska; George S. Mitchell, Atlanta, Ga.; B. M. 
Pettit, San Diego, Calif. 


NCSW COMMON SERVICE COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON PLANNING MEETINGS IN SOCIAL WELFARE 


Chairman: Fred DelliQuadri, Madison, Wis. 

Vice Chairman: Mrs. Richard Beckhard, New York 

Term expiring 1955: Michael Kreider, Lansing, Mich.; Gordon Lip- 
pet, Washington, D.C.; Maurice L. Pettit, Cleveland; Milton Wittman, 
Bethesda, Md. 

Term expiring 1957: Mrs. Louise N. Mumm, New York; Elma Phil- 
lipson, New York; Thomas Rivers, New York; Warren Schmidt, Cleve- 
land; Willimina Walsh, New York; Carl Warmington, Akron, Ohio 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Chairman: Gordon Brown, New York 

Vice Chairman: Guion Johnson, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Term expiring 1955: Elmer Andrews, Trenton, N.J.; Virginia Becker, 
New York; Mrs. Sallie Bright, New York; Mrs. Zilpha Franklin, New 
York; Mrs. Mary Hobbs Fry, New York; Ernest Linford, Salt Lake City 

Term expiring 1957: Mrs. Lucy Freeman Becker, Chicago; Welborn 
Ellis, Atlanta, Ga.; Peter Kasius, New York; Herbert Millman, New 
York; Donald Stewart, New York 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL RESEARCH AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Chairman: Mrs. Elizabeth Herzog, Washington, D.C. 
Vice Chairman; Wilbur Cohen, Washington, D.C. 
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Term expiring 1955: Werner W. Boehm, Minneapolis; Nelson Foote, 
Chicago; John C. Hill, Philadelphia; Cecile Hillyer, Washington, D.C; 
Elbert Hooker, Pittsburgh; J. McVicker Hunt, Urbana, IIl.; David M. 
Schneider, Albany; Helen Witmer, Washington, D.C. 

Term expiring 1957: Bertram Black, New York; Emil Frankel, Tren- 
ton, N.J.; Rex M. Johnson, Rochester, N.Y.; Reginald Robinson, New 
York; Joseph Zarefsky, Houston, Texas 


NCSW COMMITTEE ON AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Chairman: Elsa Volckmann, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New 
York 

Mrs. Aline B. Auerbach, Child Study Association, New York; Vir- 
ginia M. Beard, Head, Film Bureau, Cleveland Public Library, Cleve- 
land; Mrs. Beatrice Behrman, Director, Community Service, United 
HIAS Service, New York; Mrs. Doris Carduner, Girl Scouts of America, 
New York; Charles C. Cater, 111], New York University Film Library, 
New York; Marjorie Collins, Director, Volunteer Bureau, Welfare and 
Health Council, New York; John Horwitz, New York; Mrs. Alberta 
Altman Jacoby, Mental Health Film Board, New York; Herbert Jaffa, 
Anti-Defamation League, B’nai B’rith, New York; John G. Milner, As- 
sociate Professor, School of Social Work, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; Ruth Moore, Evanston, Ill.; George Myles, Mana- 
ger, Institutional Sales Department, Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
James Orgill, Community Chests and Councils of America, New York; 
Rob Roy, Director, Public Relations, Community Chest of Philadel- 
phia; James Scull, Family Service Association of America, New York; 
Lillian Sharpley, Executive Director, YWCA, Baltimore; Mrs. Esther 
Speyer, New York; Cecile Starr, Film Council of America, New York; 
Harlow Stevens, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Ill.; Mrs. 
Marjorie Watson, Chief, Mental Hygiene Information Service, Ohio 
State Division of Mental Hygiene, Columbus, Ohio 


NCSW EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


Chairman: Irving Weissman, New Orleans 
Lois Corke, New York; Mrs. Elinor Zaki, New York 


COMMITTEE ON COMBINED ASSOCIATE GROUP 
MEETINGS 


Chairman: Robbie Hunt Burton, Association of Junior Leagues of 
America, New York 

Vice Chairman: Olcutt Sanders, American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, Philadelphia 
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American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers — Mrs. Grace W. 
Bell, Arlington, Va.; American Cancer Society — Rosamond Tatro, 
New York; Council on Social Work Education — Ann Elizabeth Neely, 
New York; Episcopal Service for Youth — Edith Balmford, New York; 
National Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials — Regi- 
nald Johnson, New York; National ClO Community Services Commit- 
tee — Berkeley F. Watterson, New York; National Publicity Council for 
Health and Welfare Services — Virginia R. Becker, New York; National 
Travelers’ Aid Association — Isabelle Axenfeld, New York; Social 
Work Research Group — Paul Schreiber, New York 


PROGRAM CHAIRMEN OF COMBINED ASSOCIATE 
GROUP MEETINGS 


Relationships with Other Fields and Professions — Mrs. Ruth Knee, 
Fairfax, Va.; Ralph Pumphrey, New York; Helen B. Foster, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Using Cultural Backgrounds Constructively in Helping People — 
Annie Clo Watson, San Francisco 

How Can Field Service Be Most Effective in Strengthening Local Serv- 
ices? — Herbert Millman, New York 

Recruitment — the Job in the Local Community — Margaret E. 
Adams, New York 

Social Work Education — a Shared Responsibility — Beatrix A. Park, 
Boston 

Migration of Population as a Feature of Our National Culture — Doro- 
thy de la Pole, Los Angeles 

What Is a Sound Immigration Policy? — Edward J. Ennis, New York 

New Trends in Citizen Participation — Mrs. Donald Pierpont, Avon, 
Conn. 

What the Community Can Do to Secure Adequate Public Assistance — 
Mrs. Virginia S. Ferguson, Columbus, Ohio 

New Cities for Old: Wiping Out Areas of Ignorance in Slum Rebuilding 
— Mrs. Dorothy Gazzolo, Chicago 


PROGRAM CHAIRMEN OF ASSOCIATE GROUPS 


Advisory Committee on Citizen Participation — Robert F. Fenley 

American Association of Group Workers — Hannah Levin 

American Association of Medical Social Workers — Mrs. Esther C. 
Spencer 

American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers — Mrs. Mary M. 
Steers 

American Association of Social Workers — Gertrude Wilson 
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American Cancer Society — Rosamond Tatro 

American Federation of International Institutes — Mrs. Wilhelmine W. 
Yoakum 

American Foundation for the Blind — Isabel B. Baughn 

American Friends Service Committee — Olcutt Sanders 

American Home Economics Association — Mrs. Helen I. Stebbins 

American Immigration Conference — Mrs. Albert J. Murphy. 

American Legion National Child Welfare Division — Charles W. Geile 

American National Red Cross — Robert S. Wilson 

American Public Welfare Association — Ralph D. L. Price 

Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith — Israel H. Moss 

Association for the Study of Community Organization — Israel Smith 
and Robert Fenley 

Association of State Conferences of Social Work — Mrs. Ruth I. Kaiser 

Association of the Junior Leagues of America — Robbie Hunt Burton 

California Conference of Social Work — Mrs. Ruth I. Kaiser 

Child Study Association of America — Gertrude Goller 

Child Welfare League of America — Clyde S. Pritchard 

Church Conference of Social Work — Rev. William J. Villaume 

Committee on Social Service Exchange — Gordon Berg 

Common Council for American Unity — Read Lewis~ 

Community Chests and Councils of America — Merrill F. Krughoff 

Council on Social Work Education — Ann Elizabeth Neely 

Episcopal Service for Youth — Edith Balmford 

Family Service Association of America — Clark W. Blackburn 

Florence Crittenton Homes Association — Mrs. Ellen Stahlnecker 

International Conference of Social Work: U.S. Committee — George 
W. Rabinoff 

International Social Service: American Branch — William T. Kirk 

National Association for Mental Health — Edward Linzer 

National Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials — Mrs. 
Dorothy Gazzolo 

. National Association of School Social Workers — Opal Boston 

National Association of Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies — 
A. Whittier Day 

National Association on Service to Unmarried Parents — Mrs. Anne 
M. Ostomel 

National CIO Community Services Committee — Berkeley F. Watter- 
son 

National Conference of Jewish Communal Service — Louis Wein- 
traub 

National Council of Churches, Division of Home Missions — Edith 


Lowry 
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National Council of Jewish Women — Mrs. Elsie Elfenbein 

National Council of Naturalization and Citizenship — Mrs. Ruth Z. 
Murphy 

National Council Protestant Episcopal Church, Department of 
Christian Social Relations — Mrs. Muriel S. Webb 

National Council, YMCA’s — Russell Rymer 

National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers — Lois 
E. Corke 

National Legal Aid Association — Elma Phillipson 

National Probation and Parole Association — John Schapps 

National Professional Committee on the Social Aspects of Epilepsy — 
Charles P. Jubenville 

National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare Services — Vir- 
ginia R. Becker 

National Social Welfare Assembly — George W. Rabinoff 

National Society for Crippled Children and Adults — Esther Elder 
Smith 

National Society for the Prevention of Blindness — Sarah A. Butts 

National Travelers Aid Association — Isabelle Axenfeld 

National Urban League — Miller Barbour 

Planned Parenthood Federation of America — Catherine Minor— 

Salvation Army — Chester R. Brown 

Social Work Research Group — Mrs. Esther Moore 

Social Work Vocational Bureau — Margaret B. Hodges 

United Community Defense Services — Ralph E. Pumphrey 

United HIAS Service — Beatrice Behrman 

Volunteers of America — Colonel John F. McMahon 

YWCA of the U.S.A. — Mrs. Sara-Alyce Wright 


Index 


ADC, see Public assistance 

Administration of social agencies, 58, 
106-9; boards of social agencies, 117; 
planning decentralized programs, 221- 
3o 

Adolescent offenders, see Juvenile de- 
linquency 

Adolescents, programs for, see Youth 
services 

Adult education, 58-59 

“Advance of Social Casework, The,” 21- 


34 

“Advance of Social Group Work, The,” 
35°47 

Africa, 112-13, 123 

Aging, the, 12, 108, 207-8 

Agricultural labor, 13, 160-73 

Aliens and foreign-born: American im- 
migration policy, 123-29 

Altmeyer, Arthur J., paper by, 98-111 

American Indians, 14-83 

American Motors, 138 

ANC, see Public assistance 

Asia, 97, 112, 113; refugees in, 120; 
Refugee Relief Act, 125 

Assistance, public, see Public assistance 

“Automation,” 152-59 

Automation, 48, 49, 87, 146-47, 152-59 

Automobile industry, guaranteed annual 
wage in, 130-51 


Baker, Edith M., National Conference of 
Social Work Award citation, ix 


California: Aid to Needy Children, 
(ANC), 212 

Casework, see Social casework 

Children, Aid to Dependent, see Public 
assistance 

Children, delinquent, see Juvenile de- 
linquency 

Children, dependent, see Public assist- 
ance 

Child welfare, 43, 108; responsibility of 
parents, 206-14; unmarried parents, 
209, 210 


China: Refugee Relief Act, 125 

Chronic illness, 104 

Church social work, international, 123 

CIO, see Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations 

Civil liberties, see Civil rights and civil 
liberties : 

Civil rights and civil liberties, 93-96; dis- 
crimination, 105, 112-18 

Cleveland: Group Work Council Proj- 
ect, 222-30; Neighborhood Settlements 
Association, 223 

Cohen, Nathan E., paper by, 48-60 

Commission on Migratory Labor, see 
President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor 

Committee on Migratory Labor, see Fed- 
eral Interdepartmental Committee on 
Migratory Labor 

Communication, 77, 78-79, 80, 82, 92-93, 
189-92 

Communism, 67, 122 

Community organization for social work, 
105-6; Cleveland, 222-30; international, 
39; programs for migrants, 168, 171-73 

Community planning, see Community 
organization for social work 

Congress, acts of: Fair Labor Standards 
Act, 147-48, 170; General Allotment 
Law, 178, 179-80; McCarran-Walter 
Law, 124, 126, 128, 129; NOLEO 
amendment, 210, 211; Refugee Relief 
Act, 124-28; Social Security Act, 100- 
101, 105, 169; Sugar Act, 170 

Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
130-40, 149 

Corsi, Edward, paper by, 119-29 

Councils in social work: Cleveland 
Group Work Council, 222-30 


Delinquency, see Juvenile delinquency 

Democracy, 3-9, 11, 56, 59, 60, 76, 80-82, 
84-85, 110; in meetings, 219 

Denominational social work, see Church 
social work 

Dependency, see Public assistance 
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Dependent children, see Public assistance 

Desegregation, 51-52, 79, 83, 105, 113-18 

Detroit, unemployment in, 133-36 

Disability insurance, see Social insurance 

Discrimination, see Civil rights and civil 
liberties 

Displaced persons, see Refugees 

Divorce, 208, 209 

Douglass, Joseph H., paper by, 160-73 

“Dynamics of People in Meetings,” 
215-20 

“Dynamics of Social Work, The,” 98-111 


Eduard C. Lindeman Memorial Lectures, 
The, 61-97 

Education: desegregation in, 115, 116; 
Navajo Indians, 182 

Education for social work: curriculum, 


47 
Eisenhower, Dwight D., 126, 127, 128 
Europe, refugees in, 119-20, 121-22, 123; 
Refugee Relief Act, 125 


Fair Labor Standards Act, see Congress, 
acts of 

Family life education, 208-9 

Family living, 206-10; children, 43; par- 
ents, 43 

Family social work, 206-7, 208, 209, 210 

Family welfare, 83 

Fauri, Fedele F., National Conference of 
Social Work Award citation, ix 

Federal aid, see Child welfare; Public 
assistance; Public welfare 

Federal Interdepartmental Committee on 
Migratory Labor, 166 

Financing social work, 17, 18, 101-2 

Ford Motor Company, 190 ff., 136-37 

Foreign-born, see Aliens and foreign- 
born 

Freedman, Lawrence Z., M.D., see Hol- 
lingshead, August B. 


General Motors Corporation, 130, 136, 
137, 138, 141 

Germany, refugees in, 121; Refugee Re- 
lief Act, 124-25, 126 

Government, see United States: Federal 
Government 

Governmental social work, see Public 
Assistance; Public welfare 

Greece, refugees in, 121; Refugee Relief 
Act, 125 


Index 


“Group Experience in the Current Scene, 
The Meaning of,” 85-97 

Group process, in meetings, 215-20 

Group work, see Social group work 

“Guaranteed Annual Wage, The,” 130-51 

Guidance and counseling, 208-9 


Health, see Chronic illness; Medical care; 
Mental health 

Health insurance, see Medical care 

Heron, Alexander R., paper by, 140-51 

Hobby, Oveta Culp, paper by, 10-20 

Hollingshead, August B., and Lawrence 
Z. Freedman, M.D., paper by, 194-205 

Hours of work, see Labor standards: 
wages and hours 

Housing, 17; for migrants, 161, 163, 167 


Illegitimacy, see Child welfare: unmar- 
ried parents 

Illness, see Chronic illness; Medical care 

“Impact of International Tensions on 
People, The,” 119-29 

“Implications of the Present Scene for 
Social Group Work Practice,” 48-60 

“Indian in American Society, The,” 
174-83 

Industrial relations, see Labor standards 

Industrial Revolution, 77, 78; automa- 
tion, 152-59 

Insurance: health, see Medical care; Old 
Age and Survivors, see Social insur- 
ance; social, see Social insurance 

Integration, 79, 105, 113-18 

International agencies, 19, 40, 123 

International social work, 19, 39-40, 123 

Interpretation of social work, see Public 
relations in social work 

Italy, refugees in, 121; Refugee Relief 
Act, 125 


Juvenile delinquency, 50-51, 89-90, 104 
Kaiser, Clara A., paper by, 35-47 


Labor standards: automation, 48, 49, 146- 
47, 142-59; child labor, 170; industrial 
relations, 130-51; migrant labor, 160- 
61, 162, 165, 169, 170, 172; wages and 
hours, 130-51; women in industry, 145, 
157, 208 

Labor unions, see Labor standards: in- 
dustrial relations 


Index 


Legal aid, in cases of nonsupport, 210-11 

Leisure-time activities, see Recreation 

Lerner, Max, paper by, 85-97 

Lindeman, Eduard C., 63-64, 65; me- 
morial lectures, 61-97 

Living standards, 15, 16-17, 18; American 
Indians, 176; broken families, 209; ef- 
fect of automation on, 156, 158-59; 
migrants, 161-62, 163, 165 


McCarran-Walter Law, see Congress, acts 
of 

McCarthy, senator, 94 

McKeany, Maurine, paper by, 206-14 

McNickle, D’Arcy, paper by, 174-83 

Madison, James, quoted, 67-68 

Management and labor, see Labor stand- 
ards: industrial relations 

Marcus, Grace F., paper by, 21-34 

Marriage, 208 

“Meaning of Group Experience in the 
Current Scene, The,” 85-97 

Medical care, 103-4, 194-205; health in- 
surance, 103 

Meetings, dynamics of people in, 215-20 

Mental health, 83, 104-5, 186-87; psychi- 
atric care in New Haven, 194-205 

Mental hygiene, see Mental health 

Middle East, refugees in, 120 

Migrant labor, see Migrants, transients, 
and travelers 

Migrants, transients, and travelers: mi- 
gratory workers, 160-73; see also Refu- 


gees 

“Migration,” 160-73 

Migration, President’s Commission on, 
128 

Migratory workers, see Migrants, tran- 
sients, and travelers 

Minority groups, 161, 164; American In- 
dians, 174-83; Negroes, 105, 118 

Mitchell, George S., paper by, 112-18 


National Association of Social Workers, 
192 

National Conference of Social Work: 
awards, ix-x; business organization for 
1955, 254-60; Eduard C. Lindeman Me- 
morial Lectures, 61; program, 231-53 

National Conference of Social Work 
Awards, ix-x 

Nationalism, 122 

Navajo Indians, 182-83 
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Negroes, 105, 113-18 

Neighborhood centers, see Settlements 
and neighborhood centers 

Netherlands, the, refugees in, 121; Refu- 
gee Relief Act, 125 

New Haven, Conn., study of mental 
health treatment in, 194-205 

NOLEO amendment, see Congress, Acts 
of 

Nonsupport of children, see Social prob- 
lems: dependent children 


OASI, see Social insurance 

Old age, see Aging, the 

Old Age and Survivors Insurance, see 
Social insurance 

Oppenheimer, Robert J., 88; quoted, 
35°36 


Philosophy, 8-9, 70-73 74» 75 

Philosophy of social work, 3, 4-5, 80-83; 
casework, 21-27; social group work, 35, 
56-57, 59-60 

“Planning Decentralized Programs,” 221- 
3o 

“Political Primer for Social Workers, A,” 
61-75 

Politics, 5-6, 49, 61-75 

President’s Commission on Migration, 
128 

President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor, 162-63 

Psychiatric disorders, see Mental health 

Psychiatric social work, 44, 52 

Psychiatry, 194-205 

Psychology in social work, 23-24, 53-54 

Psychotherapy, 200-204 

Public agencies, see Public welfare 

Public assistance, 100-101, 106-7; Aid to 
Dependent Children (ADC), 206, 209; 
Aid to Needy Children (ANC), 212; 
medical care, 103-4; migrants, 162 

“Public Relations,” 184-93 

Public relations in social work, 184-93 

Public relief, see Public assistance 

Public welfare: international, 19; mi- 
grants, 161, 166-68, 169-71; social se- 
curity, 28; Social Security Act, 100-101, 
105; social security program, 107, 108, 
(for migrants), 169; states, 101-2 


Race relations, 51-52, 79, 83, 105, 113-18 
Ray, Florence, paper by, 221-30 
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Recreation, 14-15, 40-41, 155-55; plan- 
ning services, 223-30; see also Social 
group work 

Refugee Relief Act, see Congress, acts of 

Refugees, 119-29; Refugee Relief Act, 
124-28; resettlement of, 121, 122, 123-24 

Reid, Ira DeA., paper by, 75-85 

Relief, see Public assistance 

Religion, 6, 73, 77 

Research in social work: Cleveland 
Group Work Council Project, 222-30; 
surveys and studies, 194-205, 222-30 

Roman Catholic Church, 77 

Rural social programs, 13 


Schmidt, Warren H., paper by, 215-20 

Segregation: American Indian, 174-83; 
Negroes, 112-18; see also Desegrega- 
tion; Integration 

Settlements and neighborhood centers, 
42-43; Cleveland Neighborhood Settle- 
ments Association, 223 

Sexton, Brendan, paper by, 130-40 

Shallenberger, John B., paper by, 152-59 

Smith, T. V., papers by, 3-9, 61-75 

Social action, 100-106, 184 ff. 

Social casework, 21-34; treatment, 23-24 

Social change, 10-20, 22-34, 48-54; 75-85, 
Q1, 110-11; automation, 152-59 

“Social Change, Social Relations, and So- 
cial Work,” 75-85 

“Social Class and the Treatment of Neu- 
rotics,” 194-205 

Social classes, 90, 91, 194-205 

“Social Factors Affecting the Support of 
Children,” 206-14 

Social group work, 35-47, 48-60; plan- 
ning decentralized programs, 221-30 

Social insurance: disability insurance, 
102-3; Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance, 12, 107, 108; unemployment in- 
surance, 18, 102, 107, 108, 148; work- 
men’s compensation, 102, 103, 170 

Social planning, see Community organ- 
ization for social work 

Social problems, 3-9, 100-11, 186-89; auto- 
mation, 152-59; dependent children, 
206-14; desegregation, 51-52, 83, 105; 
migration, 160-73; refugees, 119-29, 
121, 122, 123-28; segregation, 174-83; 
unemployment, 12-13 


Index 


Social research, see Research in social 
work 

Social sciences and social work, 26, 27, 
46, 50-51, 53-57, 75°85 

Social Security Act, see Public welfare 

“Social Welfare in the Decade Ahead,” 
10-20 

Social work, financing of, see Financing 
of social work 

Social work, governmental, see Public 
assistance; Public welfare 

Social work, international, see Interna- 
tional social work 

Social work as a profession, 83-85, 98-111, 
185-93; casework, 21-34; interdiscipli- 
nary relations, 44, 46, 106; social group 
work, 35-47, 48-60 

Social work practice, see Social work as a 
profession 

Social work research, see Research in so- 
cial work 

Sociology, 26 

“Solve, Resolve, and Absolve,” 3-9 

South America, 122 

Surveys and studies in social work, see 
Research in social work 


Teen-age programs, see Youth services 
Totalitarianism, 88-89 


Unemployment, 12-14, 102, 143, 144-51; 
effect of automation on, 131, 133 ff. 
Unemployment insurance, see Social in- 
surance 

United Nations, 39; international agen- 
cies, 19 

United States: Congress, 66; Constitu- 
tion, 67; economic conditions, 10-12, 
12-14, 15-18, 130-51, 152-59; Federal 
Government, 14, 17-18, 66-67; foreign 
aid, 122; immigration policy, 123-29; 
population, 11-12, 14, 15-16, 48-49, 156; 
the South, 113-15, 116, 118; Supreme 
Court, decision on desegregation, 51- 
52, 83, 113, 174 

United States and the United Nations, 19 

United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 19 

United States Department of Labor: 
Farm Placement Service, 169 

Unmarried parents, see Child welfare 


Index 


Vasey, Wayne, paper by, 184-93 
Vocational rehabilitation, 105 
Volunteers in social work, 14, 41-42 


Wages and hours, see Labor standards 
Welfare, public, see Public welfare 
Wickenden, Elizabeth, National Confer- 
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ence of Social] Work Award citation, x 
Workmen’s compensation, see Social in- 
surance 


Youth, 52-53, 55°56, 89-90 
Youth services, 40-41, 50; in Cleveland, 
229-30; international, 40 
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Group Work and Community Organization, 1955 


Minority Groups: Segregation and Integration 


